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H|ANS  calling  for  expenditures  totaling  some  $10,500,000  in  building 
lioad  manufacturing  projects  hove  been  announced  as  initial  steps  in  the 
leitwar  program  of  improvements  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
i^^pangement$  are  being  made  to  build  a  new  eight-story  addition  to 
Trfbwie  Tower,  representing  with  contemplated  equipment,  a  total  cost  of 
ttfoo  ,000.  To  be  completed  as  fast  as  materials  are  available,  the 
Mwoddition  will  permit  fullest  advantage  to  be  taken  of  postwar  develop- 
Mtiin  printing,  especially  color  printing,  in  which  the  Tribune  pioneered, 
end  in  radio,  with  its  possibilities  in  television  and  frequency  modulation. 
l^pKurrently,  a  $4,500,000  expansion  program  will  be  undertaken  at 
Hwof  the  Tribune  paper  mills.  The  expenditures  are  designed  to  accelerate 
ppiiction,  increase  output,  reduce  costs,  improve  quality,  and  finance 
NMorch  into  new  uses  for  the  by-product,  alcohol,  and  the  extraction  of 
fdnble  substances  from  waste  materials, 
klh  directly  and  indirectly,  the  projects  will  provide  thousands  of  hours 

sfj^ioyment  during  their  construction  and  will  create  scores  of  new  and 

1^. 

MWonent  jobs  when  completed. 

h  launching  this  program,  the  Tribune  gives  continued  expression  to  its 
^l^toblished  policy  of  sparing  no  expense  or  effort  to  maintain  and 
MPWve  the  quality  of  the  product  it  delivers  to  readers. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Tk.  WotM's  OrMl.,1  Naw.papw 

August  average  net  paid  ' 

circulation  I 
Doily,  Over 

Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


CCT  1  1945 
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How  Tribune  Square  will  look 
after  completion  of  the  new 
eight-story  addition. 
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rms^ti^Newroi^ 


★  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center, 
most  heavilv  endowed  hosoital  in  )he 


^  most  heavily  endowed  hospital  in  )he 
world.  In  10  great  buildings,  rich  and  poor 
benefit  by  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations 
of  medical  science  and  equipment  ever  assem¬ 
bled.  Here,  each  year,  three  thousand  babies 
are  born  and  50,000  clinic  patients  treated. 


„  uaHKET  thuouch 
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tucky,  TIMES;  Memphis,  Tennessee,  PRESS-SCIMITAR;  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  TRIBUNE;  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  RECORD- 
HERALD;  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  SUN;  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  TRIBUNE;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  TRIBUNE;  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  NEWS-PRESS,  and  Pensacola,  Florida,  JOURNAL — all 
had  reprinted  editorials  from  The  Washington  Post. 

It's  on  interesting  record,  and  we  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
this  evidence  of  the  statement  made  by  FORTUNE  magazine: 
"The  Post's  particular  glory  is  in  its  editorial  page,  which  .  .  . 
is  coming  to  be  watched  by  alert  editors  in  all  sections  of  the 
country." 


EUGENE  MEYER  •  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
QAotn,  Scolaro,  Medier  '&  C®.  •  G«o.  D.  ClotC)  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast)  • 
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On  September  21  Hugh  Baillie,  President  of  the  United  Press,  obtained  for  U.P.  dienh 
on  exclusive  interview  with  General  Douglas  MocArthur  setting  forth  the  General's 
program  for  the  occupation  of  Japan.  This  timely  dispatch  was  a  document  of  public 
importance,  a  signal  contribution  to  the  widespread  discussion  of  United  States  policy 
in  Japan. 

Four  days  later,  on  September  25,  United  Press  clients  received  another  banner  story 
from  Tokyo  when  Baillie  interviewed  Japanese  Emperor  Hirohito  in  the  Imperial  House¬ 
hold  Building.  Again,  proper  timing  and  popular  interest  made  this  dispatch  a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  public  discussion  of  the  Japanese  problem. 


TWO  MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  "THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 
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TEST 

IN  CANTON  U  A 
TEST  0^  NATION 

Famous  diversified  industries 
stabilize  Canton,  Ohio  payrolls. 
340,000  people  in  this  area  buy  what 
they  see  in  The  Canton  Repository — 
for  130  years  a  dependable  institution. 


IDITOR 


PURLISHRIIfw  SopHmbM*  M.  1 


Th.  Canton  market  area  is  up  among  the 
majors  .  .  .  59th  in  the  U.  S.  That’s  why  adver¬ 
tisers  who  make  a  play  for  their  share  of  Stark 
County’s  $286  million  annual  retail  sales  use 
newspaper  space  in  The  Canton  Repository.  '*The 
Rep”  has  been  on  the  ball  for  130  years  now.  Daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  averages  show  we  put 
.720  of  our  copies  on  Stark  County  home  door¬ 
steps  —  and  we  hit  1.000  in  the  Canton  city  field. 
That’s  the  kind  of  hitting  smart  ad  managers 
want.  Call  on  "The  Rep”  when  you  need  a  power 
drive  in  our  spot. 


A  newspaper  represented  by  story,  brooks  S FINLIY 


LOS  ANGCLCS 


„«MAH  O* 


September  29, 


Dear  Mr.  Editor.  adequate,  by  social 

""‘'“ToartWs  area,  is  on  the  "ssS^h^ee  -e 

y.„duotlon  pilot  plant  operated 

Ino.?°a  Goodyear  subsidiary.  heating 

Ihis  Wingioot  ^  electricity  a"'^  u  wiU 

/"insulated:  wired  ei  ^  utilities,  t  hitohenware, 

:rooo«nl  «GUiPi^  nX  /urniture  -  «  in.^n^^^  ^,^,iiad. 

equipped  with  meal  th^  and  chairs  wil  ^ 

bedding,  curtains  pertabllity-  ®“^^pnp„rted  by  truck 

Most  nnlque  foatur^  *i„gfoct  Home  oan^  h  4nocm  end 

long  and  8  ^aa^pormit-  *"®“/°L°a  total  floor  area  o 

without  15  feet,  giving  a 

Sfsquare  feet.  unnecessary  *°^j;"novrth°eir°homes 

--  -fs  TeU^f  our-f-^  •-:!^:„::i  v"::a:t  property, 
a  land  owner  as  wel  ^Q^ating  on  low  monthly 

^hen  they  change  Jobs.  P^abiOortially.  to 

--r^re  rgrorH^e  t- ^  -  - 

rrsinr^-ttir  lue  r-y. 

open  door  to  a  better 


Chairman  of  Rubber  Company 

The  Goodyear  Tire  «  _ 
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By  Wireless  to  The  New  York  Times 


“Ml  the  News 
That's  Rt  to  Print' 


VOL.  XGV..NO.  32,021, 


HIROHITO  IN  INTERVIEW  PUTS 
BLAME  ON  TOJO  IN  SNEAK  RAID; 
SAYS  HE  NOW  OPPOSES  WAR 


We$t*m  A 


Says  HeThinks  Japanese 
Can  Rebuild  Their  Lives 
to  Avoid  Future  Wars 


CAUS  FOOD  KEY  FACTORl 


Declares  That  He  Would  Favor 
Constitutional  Monarchy 
Like  That  of  British 


By  FBANK  L.  ELUCKHOHN 

Mr  WtTdan  to  Tu  Haw  Ibui  Tout. 

TOKYO,  Tuesday,  Sept.  25 — 
Emperor  Hirohito  declared  he  was 
opposed  to  war  as  an  instrument 
of  policy  and  pledged  that  any  so¬ 
cial  changes  in  Japan  would  be 
made  by  constitutional  means,  in 
an  exclusive  interview  with  this 
oorrespondent  today. 

The  man  who  is  not  only  the 
ruler  of  but  a  deity  to  the  Japanese 
people  asserted  that  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  having  his  war  re¬ 
script  employed  as  former  Premier 
Hideki  Tojo  had  used  It  when 
Japan  launched  her  sneak  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  He  said  that  he 
had  ^►•vieted  Tojo  t»*  •'•iclare 
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S.  Press  Set  for  Annual 
Newspaper  Week  Events 


Tributes  from  Nation's  Leaders 
Spotlight  Services  in  War 


by  a  nationwide  promo- 
tMt  campaign  and  bearing  the 
»ai  record  as  one  of  the  major 
‘  ihitors  to  the  ration’s  war 
I,  U.  S.  newspapers  were  set 
^  eve  of  National  Newspa- 
j  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  to  make  it  a 
i^ot^rved  occasion. 

■ike  press  this  year  is  stress- 
tbe  theme,  “A  Free  Press- 
oil  of  World  Peace!” 
la  hh  message  to  the  newspa- 
_^^Abiofthe  nation,  on  observance 
TTBriti  "week,”  President  Truman 
'  ’’XicLida  his  statement  on  that 
stating: 

Many  Expreaaiona 

•Oun  then  is  the  plain  duty, 
we  face  the  grave  days  ahead, 
work  without  ceasing  to  make 
free  press  the  true  torch  of 
^ufid  peace,” 

Tributes  from  leaders  in  all 
|jik3  (rf  life  were  forthcoming 
irinj  the  week. 

As  when  it  first  was  adopted 
1  a  national  scale  in  1940,  Na- 
|oual  Newspaper  Week  this  year 
in  is  being  observed  under 
p  auspices  of  the  Newspaper 
oiation  Managers,  Inc.,  com- 
ng  the  executive  officers  of 
lit  25  national,  state  and  re¬ 
al  newspaper  publishers  as- 


llieconunittee  supervising  this 
:.  s  observance  is  headed  by 
Ip  B.  Long,  general  manager 
the  California  Newspaper 
"'i'hers  Association. 

Sixth  Annual  Observance 
Assisting  him  are  Doyle  Buck- 
i  Alabama  Press  Association; 
■  er  C.  Johnson,  Southern 
ijjper  Publishers  Associa- 
^  Vernon  T.  Sanford,  Okla- 
a  Press  Association;  Frank 
'ihirison.  New  Jersey  Press 
;iiion;  Cranston  Williams, 
i-iican  Newspaper  Publishers 
■ciation;  and  J.  Howard  Rus- 
,  ^sas  Press  Association  and 
pi  president. 

pis  is  the  sixth  annual  ob- 

■i.’-.ce, 

[Huch  promotional  material, 
ping  copy,  editorials, 
iifs.  proclamations,  car- 
L-n  and  programs  for  the  cele- 
pu'jn  has  been  distributed  to 
pipaptrs  around  the  country. 
J^?P*c^ttlng  agencies  who  as- 
in  preparation  of  the  ma- 
include:  Kiwanis  Inter- 
■unal,  with  Certificates  of 
S  ion;  Metro  Associated  Serv- 
^  with  promotion  copy,  art 
**nd  ad  mats  free  to  papers. 

AftlTOR  A 


Also  Meyer-Both,  with  ads  and 
illustrations  for  use  during  the 
week;  Editor  &  Publisher,  with 
permission  to  reprint  any  of  the 
articles  in  this  issue  with  proper 
credit;  Publishers  Auxiliary, 
with  articles  for  free  use. 

Also  King  Features  Syndicate, 
with  prizes  and  certificates  for 
promotional  ads  and  editorials; 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  articles  and  proofs  of 
ads;  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  with  clip  sheet  of  stories, 
features  and  editorials  for  use. 

Also  wire  services  (AP,  U.P., 
INS),  with  stories  by  foreign 
correspondents  and  their  services 
as  speakers. 

The  motion  picture  industry 
and  radio  also  plan  shorts  and 
programs  during  the  week. 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  extended  “warm 


greetings”  to  the  states  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  stating: 

“The  people  of  the  Empire 
State  have  great  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  newspapers.  .  .  . 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  .say  that 
the  conduct  of  the  press  through¬ 
out  the  war  years  was  nothing 
short  of  magnificent.” 

North  Dakota’s  Governor  Fred 
G.  Aandahl  proclaimed  Oct.  1 
through  8  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

Walter  S.  Goodland,  Governor 
of  Wisconsin,  in  a  letter  to  the 
state’s  editors  and  publishers, 
asserted : 

“A  free  press  is  the  torch  of 
world  peace  for  only  through 
free  and  untrammeled  dissem¬ 
ination  of  the  news  can  we  hope 
to  gain  that  understanding  of 
and  with  other  peoples  of  the 
world  that  means  a  peaceful 
world  ” 

Governor  C.  W.  Meadows,  of 
West  Virginia,  asked  for  appro¬ 
priate  observance  of  the  week 
"with  full  realization  that  the 


ANPA  Group  to  Seek 
Greater  Paper  Output 


A  COMMI’TTEE  charged  with 

the  responsibility  of  seeking 
to  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  newsprint 
available  for  U.  S.  newspapers 
and  to  try  to  make  certain  that 
no  newspaper  suspends  publica¬ 
tion  because  of  lack  of  news¬ 
print,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  primary  purpose  of  the 
committee  will  be  to  assure  a 
minimum  newsprint  supply  to 
any  newspaper  which  would 
otherwise  be  forced  to  stop  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  committee  appointments 
followed  a  discussion  by  the 
board  after  the  WPB  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  that  Order  L-240 
be  revoked  at  the  end  of  1945. 
The  WPB  committee  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  said  that  “in  the  interest 
of  making  possible  an  orderly 
readjustment  from  a  system  of 
wartime  government  control  to 
a  condition  of  free  economy,” 
among  various  things  it  should 
be  made  “clear  to  publishers 
and  others  controlled  by  Order 
L-240  the  necessity  and  advis¬ 
ability  of  taking  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  consistent  with  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  looking  towards  a 


program  by  industry  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  which  will 
surely  arise  following  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  L-240.” 

William  G.  Chandler,  ANPA 
president,  will  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  Other 
members  are  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Robert  B. 
Choate,  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  New  York  Times;  W.  L. 
Fanning,  M  a  c  y  Newspaper.s, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  F.  M.  Flynn, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Gene 
Robb,  assistant  general  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Carl  B. 
Short,  Roanoke  (Va. )  Times  & 
World  News;  Arthur  R.  Treanor, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 

The  committee  will  meet  at  an 
early  date,  it  was  stated. 

In  announcing  establishment 
of  the  committee,  the  ANPA 
emphasized  that  no  pool  of  news¬ 
print  will  be  available  “to  be 
shunted  about  on  the  basis  of 
what  any  committee  or  pub¬ 
lisher  might  desire  to  do,”  and 
pointed  again  to  its  recent  state¬ 
ment  (E&P,  Sept.  22,  p.  7)  that 
neither  the  government  nor  the 
ANPA  manufacture  any  news¬ 
print — what  happens  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishers  and  the 
manufacturers. 
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guarantee  of  a  genuinely  free 
press  everywhere  is  a  first  es¬ 
sential  to  world  understanding 
and  universal  peace.” 

Also  proclaiming  National 
Newspaper  Week,  California’s 
Governor  Earl  Warren  remarked 
that  “during  the  years  of  war  .  .  . 
American  newspapers  have  given 
new  proof  of  the  fundamental 
contribution  which  they  make 
daily  to  the  life  and  vitality  of 
the  republic.” 

As  long  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  speech  and  assembly  con¬ 
tinue,  “I  know  ...  I  will  be  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  spirit  and  within  the 
bounds  of  a  country  where  total¬ 
itarianism  has  not  asphyxiated 
our  right  to  learn  and  to  act  as 
dignified  human  beings,”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frank  J.  Lausche  said  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association. 

In  his  statement  recognizing 
the  week.  Governor  Edward 
Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

Kiwanis  Chief  in  Tribute 

“We  face  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  integrity  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  American  press. 
Enlightened  by  a  free  press  con¬ 
scious  of  its  public  duty,  Amer¬ 
ica  will  find  a  proper  solution  to 
each  of  its  problems.” 

Hamilton  Holt.  prominent 
southern  industrialist  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kiwanis  International, 
lauded  U.  S.  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  for  “zealously  guarding 
their  constitutional  liberties  in  a 
day  and  age  of  economic  con¬ 
trols  while  living  up  to  rigid 
censorship  regulations  self-im¬ 
posed  for  reasons  of  military 
security.” 

A  majority  of  the  2,300  Ki¬ 
wanis  Clubs  throughout  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  will  participate  in 
the  week’s  observance,  he  said. 

Reports  received  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  last  week  indicated 
approximately  250  group  con¬ 
ferences  are  expected  to  be  held 
during  the  week. 

PNPA  recommened  local  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  by  newspapers 
during  the  war  be  stressed. 

“The  ideal  program  for  both 
dailies  and  weeklies  is  the  home¬ 
made  one  which  is  best  suited 
to  local  problems,”  the  associa¬ 
tion  suggested. 

As  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  most  Pennsylvania  pub¬ 
lishers  plan  meetings  with  civic 
groups  and  plant  tours  during 
the  week. 

’The  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association,  with  headquarters 
in  Minneapolis,  will  launch  the 
week  by  presenting  in  variou.s 
cities  the  Association-sponsored 
visual  presentation,  “Your  Daily 
Newspaper  in  War  and  Peace.” 

Newspaperboy  Day,  usually 
celebrated  on  Saturday  during 
National  Newspaper  Week,  un¬ 
der  sponsorship  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  is  another  feature  of 
this  year's  observance. 
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Self-Censorship  Held 
The  Line  for  Freedom 


By  Theodore  F.  Koop 

Daputy  Director  of  Cenaorship 


TO  THE  surprise  of  many  Am¬ 
ericans  and  the  disappointment 
of  a  few,  44  months  of  war 
failed  to  weaken  the  structure 
of  our  free  press.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  success  of  voluntary 
censorship  established  new  faith 
in  responsible  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  as  guardians  of  this 
democratic  heritage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  patriotic  self-restraint  of 
newspapermen  made  the 
enemy’s  job  of  espionage  vastly 
more  difficult.  This  voluntary 
withholding  of  important  mili¬ 
tary  information  unquestionably 
helped  to  shorten  the  war  and 
save  the  lives  of  uncounted 
American  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  method  is  the  least  objec¬ 
tionable  and  most  efficient  form 
of  wartime  press  censorship. 
True,  it  is  not  perfect,  but  its 
practicality  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  during  one  of  the  gravest 
periods  of  our  history. 

Soma  Wonted  Controls 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every¬ 
thing  proceeded  without  a  hitch. 
The  voluntary  censorship  pro¬ 
gram  of  1917-18  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  satisfactory  pattern,  for 
even  its  director.  George  Creel, 
later  described  it  as  a  failure. 
When  war  came  upon  us  in  1941. 
there  were  some  good  Ameri¬ 
cans.  private  citizens  and  public 
officials,  who  did  not  want  the 
voluntary  plan  to  succeed.  They 
would  have  preferred  stringent 
controls  over  the  press  —  over 


the  editorial  pages  as  well  as 
news  columns.  And  there  were 
some  supporters  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  program  who  feared  it 
would  collapse  before  the  end 
of  the  war. 

But  in  action  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  never  was  successfully 
challenged.  Even  the  occasional 
news  writers  or  executives  who 
grumbled  about  specific  restric¬ 
tions  abided  by  those  restric¬ 
tions. 

This  record  of  cooperation  is 
without  parallel  in  any  other 
Allied  country.  The  press  cen¬ 
sorships  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  bore  the  greatest  simi¬ 
larity  to  ours  yet  they  were 
backed  by  laws  which  could 
punish  any  editor  who  violated 
regulations.  In  the  United  States 
the  editor's  own  conscience  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion  were 
the  sole  restraining  influences. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  this 
unique  accomplishment? 

From  the  beginning,  editors 
and  publishers  had  confidence 
in  Byron  Price.  His  30-year 
career  as  a  newspaperman  re¬ 
flected  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  a  free  press.  He  detested  cen- 
corship  in  any  form,  although 
he  recognized  its  need  in  war¬ 
time.  When  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  Director  of  Cen¬ 
sorship,  it  was  evident  that  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  antagon¬ 
ism  between  Government  and 
newspapers  would  be  his  aim  in 
performing  a  necessary  but  dis¬ 
agreeable  task.  Testimony  to  the 
results  he  obtained  is  contained 
in  a  scroll  recently  presented  to 


him  by  10  organizations  of  Wash¬ 
ington  newsgatherers:  “In  less 
capable  hands  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  would  have  failed." 

The  Code  of  Wartime  Prac¬ 
tices  and  the  special  requests  is¬ 
sued  to  publications  and  radio 
stations  by  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  were  based  solely  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  military  security. 

( Note  that  these  were  “requests” 
and  not  "demands”  or  “orders.”) 
Time  and  again  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Price  turn  down  proposals  from 
military  and  civil  officials  when 
he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
not  needed  to  protect  the  lives 
of  Allied  troops.  “What  does  not 
concern  the  war  does  not  con¬ 
cern  censorship”  became  his  slo¬ 
gan. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  cen¬ 
sorship  of  opinion  or  criticism. 
Editorial  columns  were  as  open 
as  they  had  been  in  peacetime, 
providing  of  course  that  danger¬ 
ous  military  facts  were  not  dis¬ 
closed  or  that  seditious  state¬ 
ments  were  not  included.  Mr. 
Price  held  resolutely  to  the  view 
that  any  attempt  to  control  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  would  endanger 
the  whole  voluntary  censorship 
idea. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Price  and  his 
staff  try  to  censor  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  took  the  position 
that  any  Federal  official  should 
know  whether  it  was  safe  to 
give  newspapermen  facts  under 
his  jurisdiction.  The  OWI  func¬ 
tion  of  releasing  official  news 
was  kept  entirely  separate  from 
Censorship’s  function  of  sup¬ 
pressing  information  of  value  to 
the  enemy. 

Voluntary  censorship  required 
a  minimum  of  red  tape.  The 
Code  was  brief  and  simple, 
every  editor  could  apply  it  him¬ 
self  in  most  cases,  and  a  tele¬ 
gram,  a  telephone  call  or  a  letter 
to  the  Office  of  Censorship  in 
Washington  would  bring  prompt 
counsel  regarding  borderline 
material.  There  were  no  branch 
offices,  no  field  agents,  no  re¬ 
ports  for  editors  to  fill  out.  The 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  $100,000  a  year. 

All  these  factors,  important 


Theodore  F.  Koop 


though  they  are,  have  to  do 
largely  with  the  mechanict  of 
censorship;  they  account  for  ib 
relatively  smooth  operation,  but 
they  are  not  the  complete  an¬ 
swer. 

The  fundamental  reason  for 
the  success  of  voluntary  censor 
ship  was  the  unquenchaUe 
of  American  newspapermen  to 
make  it  work.  They  knew  that 
the  alternative  was  a  conlpg^ 
sory  system  under  which  a  Gor 
ernment  censor  would  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  every  editor.  Ttet 
censor  might  or  might  not  agne  | 
with  his  colleague  stationed  in 
a  competing  plant,  but  his  bhie 
pencil  would  be  the  final  author 
ity  as  to  what  went  into  the 
paper. 

From  such  Government  con¬ 
trol.  editors  realized,  the  preii 
might  never  recover  its  freedom 
It  was  up  to  them  to  forestall 
any  cry  for  drastic  action.  Bj 
their  patriotism  and  their  good 
judgment  they  not  only  helped 
to  win  the  war  but  they  proved 
to  the  nation  that  this  ti^itional 
liberty  was  completely  merited. 


CIRCULATION 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPERBOY  Day  will  be 

observed  Oct.  6  as  a  part  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada — 
a  day  set  aside  to  pay  homage 
to  the  lads  who  have  stood  the 
test  of  day-in-and-day-out  ser¬ 
vice  to  newspaper  readers  on  the 
home  front — a  day  honoring 
America’s  No.  1  Salesman — the 
carrier  boy. 

This  year’s  National  Newspa- 
perboy  Day  will  be  a  two-fold 
observance,  honoring  carrier- 
salesmen  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  war  bond  and 
stamp  salesmen,  and  reviewing 
the  vital  part  played  by  these 
"Little  Merchants”  in  Uie  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  under  a  free 
.American  press. 

It  will  be  a  day  in  which  cir¬ 
culation  managers  renew  their 


year-around  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  carrier  boys.  As  a 
public  relations  program.  News- 
paperboy  Day  may  well  be 
termed  “V-C  Day” — Victory  for 
Carriers  who  have  sold  war 
stamps  and  kept  the  home  front 
supplied  with  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

As  newspapers  make  their 
plans  to  observe  Newspaperboy 
Day,  it  is  important  for  circula¬ 
tion  managers  to  recognize  the 
post-war  possibilities  of  circula¬ 
tion  sales  and  the  place  that  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  has  in  building 
better  newspapers.  They  realize 
that  a  sales  organization  is  only 
as  good  as  it  is  trained,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  planning  to  better 
train  their  newspaperboys  in  the 
fundamentals  of  sound  business 
principles,  and  to  offer  them 
many  added  inducements  of  en¬ 


couragement,  such  as  camping 
trips,  scholarships,  merit  awards 
and  vocational  guidance. 

A  cross-section  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  reveals 
that  newspapers  engaged  in  the 
selling  of  war  bonds  and  stamps 
through  their  newspaperboys, 
plan  to  highlight  this  patriotic 
endeavor.  They  feel  that  the 
newspaperboys,  who  have  done 
such  an  outstanding  job  during 
the  past  four  years  in  selling 
the  need  for  every  individual  to 
participate  in  the  financing  of 
the  war,  are  the  proper,  salesmen 
to  present  the  postwar  need  for 
continued  effort  in  this  direction. 

While  Newspaperboy  Day  is 
the  apex  of  carrier  promotion, 
far-sighted  circulation  managers 
agree  that  now  is  the  time  for 
newspapers  who  have  a  well- 


The  Newspaperboy  Has  His  Day — October  6 


rounded  newspaperboy  pro^B 
to  put  forth  even  greater  elhtt 
in  behalf  of  the  boys  who  at- 
liver  and  collect  for  their  newr 
papers.  They  realize  that  now  is 
the  time  to  impress  the  pubw 
with  the  importance  of  pemt- 
ting  school  boys  to  learn  early  in 
life  to  earn  their  own  way 
through  the  training  and  money 
received  as  carriers. 

“Make  work  play  and  you  get 
the  job  done”  is  the  Tom  Sawyer 
adage  by  many  enterprising^ 
culation  managers  who  oOo 
their  carriers  educational  pw 
grams,  softball  leagues, 
ball  teams,  picnics,  , 

parties,  camping  trips  * 
year-around  athletic  progr^ 
Circulation  managers,  general 
are  interested  in  the  boys  w 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  o* 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Sepfombtr  2f, 


have  had  to  do  in  OPA  fre¬ 
quently  made  news  worthy  of 
page  one.  Our  actions  affect 
the  prices  of  things  that  people 
eat,  wear  and  use — the  rents 
they  pay.  Rationing  even  called 
for  wartime  changes  in  diet. 

We’ve  had  to  expose  the  racke¬ 
teers.  and  prosecute  price  and 
rationing  violators  in  order  to 
protect  honest  consumers  and 
merchants.  A  great  deal  of  OPA 
news,  too,  has  told  of  your 
neighbors  who  were  volunteer¬ 
ing  their  services  to  see  that 
these  things  called  price  control 
and  rationing  really  worked. 

By  publishing  during  a  time 
our  of  newsprint  shortage  such  in- 
ces,  formation  as  daily  rationing 
ting  guides,  food  ceiling  price  lists 
de-  and  charts  on  point  values, 
blic  newspapers  performed  a  great 
sup-  public  service, 
ws-  Women’s  pages  printed  much 
r  in  material  that  helped  housewives 
'f.  with  their  new  problems.  These 
par-  concerned  a  myriad  of  subjects 
ked  ranging  from  shopping  with  ra- 
lag-  tion  stamps  and  tokens  to  home 
By  management  and  substitute 
i,  I  menus  to  bolster  scarce  foods. 

^sist  Criticism  When  Deserved 

jjpjj  Press  and  radio  helped  achieve 
full  public  understanding  in 
jgj..  many  other  ways.  Editorial 
opinion,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
sue-  supported  efforts  to 

•ent  prices  and  rents  steady  and 

to  obtain  a  fair  distribution  of 
mid  commodities  through  our 

gQ.  rationing  system.  And  we  re- 
yg^  ceived  criticism  at  times  when 
we  deserved  it.  Many  editors 
have  written  me  that  they  were 

^  *xa-  „  X.  ,  ,  V.,-  ‘5 

tka  had  suffered  after  every  National  surveys  of  public  flatiori,  but  that  they  reserved 

cmious  major  war  opinion  taken  from  time  to  time  the  right  to  criticize  when  we 

^  *  ■  ,  during  the  past  two  years  or  made  mistakes.  Believe  me,  con- 

Dongerous  Busiueas  more  have  shown  that  four  out  structive  criticism  of  that  kind 

Most  of  our  citizens  knew  of  five  of  our  citizens  have  fa-  has  helped  a  lot. 

that  inflation  was  dangerous  vored,  and  continue  to  favor,  Pubiishers,  individually  and 

biBiness.  The  public  was  will-  price  controls  until  the  danger  cooperating  through  the  War 

Jif  to  support  price  and  rent  of  inflation  has  passed.  Advertising  Council,  contribut- 

Mntrol  firmly.  That  is  why  I  can  say  with  ed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 

But  some  of  the  decisions  we  conviction  that  public  under-  advertising  space  to  carry  OPA 
ia  the  OPA  had  to  make  to  carry  standing  of  a  new  and  difficult  and  other  government  stabiliza- 
mt  our  obligations  meant  in-  program  is  a  tribute  to  the  job  tion  and  conservation  messages 
ttoTenience  and  disappointment  the  newspapers  have  done  on  to  the  public. 

(or  some  people.  the  economic  front.  Publishers  through  their  asso- 

People  found  it  difficult  to  re-  Newspapers  have  generally  ciations  gave  us  great  assistance 
hte  particular  price  or  rationing  given  space  in  their  news  col-  in  agreeing  to  avoid  as  much  as  TTiey  earnestly  want  to  learn 
ictions  to  the  overall  program  umns  to  developments  in  the  possible  advance  speculation  on  that  the  victory  over  inflationary 
olTOrding  off  the  threat  of  in-  anti-inflation  program.  And  I  changes  in  food  rationing  pro-  pressures  during  the  actual  war 
IJtion.  As  a  result,  they  occa-  don’t  need  to  tell  the  experts  in  grams  at  a  time  when  premature  won't  be  lost  now  during  the  re- 
sKiMlly  griped  in  the  traditional  judging  news  that  the  things  we  publication  would  have  led  conversion  period. 
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How  Small  Ads  Did  a  Big  Job  in  the  War 


By  Felix  S.  Towle  paper  classified  advertising  can  tialities  of  classified  advertising 

claim  a  rightful  share  in  helping  were  challenged  on  Dec.  5,  1942 
’s  press  was  to  win  the  war.  when  the  late  President  Roose- 

The  Help  Wanted,  Rental,  Au-  velt  issued  an  executive  order 
tomotive  and  Merchandise  classi-  concerning  the  utilization  and 
W  advertising  as  an  integral  fications  were  utilized  for,  and  mobilization  of  the  nation's  man- 

'  '  "  1  _  _ It-  directed  to,  the  war  effort.  Spe-  power.  ’The  order  established  a 

*lf  singularly  effective*.  cial  bond  pages,  sponsored  by  veritable  unity  of  command  for 

News  and  editorial,  local  and  classified  advertisers,  were  pub-  the  manpower  of  the  home  front, 
national  advertising  tie-ins  were  lished.  Classified  promotion  and  under  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman 
“tilized.  In  close  cooperation  fillers  urged  civilian  participa-  of  the  War  Manpower  and  Fed- 
the  various  government  tion  in  bond  drives,  waste  paper  eral  Security  Commissions.  A 
**®cies  and  bureaus  and  pri-  and  fat  salvage  campaigns;  food,  section  of  this  same  order  desig- 
’•te  enterprise,  the  facilities  of  clothes  and  gasoline  rationing;  nated  the  United  States  Employ- 
^ified  advertising,  with  its  service  enlistments,  etc.;  and  the  ment  Service  as  the  sole  agent 
reader  interest  and  estab-  individual  operation  of  classified  for  the  recruitment  and  hiring 
acceptance,  rendered  advertising  departments  was  co-  of  all  war  workers — to  be  aided 
®*ntorIous  service  along  the  ordinated  with  government  pro-  by  such  arrangements  as  the 
“0^  front.  grams.  chairman  might  approve. 

With  justifiable  pride,  news-  The  possibilities  and  poten-  Through  the  efforts  of  the  As- 

publisher  for  Septambar  29,  1945 


the  nation’^  _ _ _  _ _ 

called  upon  to  contribute  its 
support  to  the  war  effort,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  as  an  i..„o._I 
Ptft  of  the  whole  also  proved  it- 
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Ads  Put  Persuasion 
Before  Compulsion 


Tlie  Altus  Nutiond  Bank 


By  Betty  Feezel 

BACK  in  1942,  advertising,  out  must  continue  advertising  to 
of  necessity,  put  down  its  keep  their  product  and  their 
product  sales  tools,  packed  up  its  name  from  being  forgotten  . 
old  kit  bag  and— like  any  other  to  create  good  will  ...  to  pro- 
draftee— went  off  to  war.  Now,  tect  dealer  structures  ...  to  im- 
three  and  one-half-years  later,  prove  labor  and  employe  rela- 
the  profession  —  with  service  tions.  So  ads  of  an  institu- 
strlpes,  campaign  ribbons  from  tlonal”  nature  began  to  appear, 
all  theatres,  and.  if  not  medals,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  some 
a  heap  of  glory,  is  looking  to  the  people,  to  win  reader  attention, 
road  ahead  Th®  Bureau  of  Advertising 

But  let’s  take  a  look  at  its  war  in  a  booklet  entitled  “Are  peo- 
record*  P^®  reading  institutional  ads? 

Comments  the  War  Advertis-  published  in  1943  said:  “As  indus- 
ing  Council:  “From  January  15.  try,  through  its  advertising,  has 

1942  to  August  14,  1945—1307  of  helped  people  solve  their  war- 

the  most  crucial  days  in  Ameri-  time  problems,  mobilized  their 
can  history — one  of  the  great  support  for  government  projects, 
forces  at  work  on  the  home  front  inspired  their  will  to  win,  the 
was  the  organized  power  of  ad-  people  themselves  have  respond- 
vertising."  ®«i  with  a  new  eagerness  to  learn 

I?  Jiu  j  more  about  industry  .  .  .  and 

Furthered  Democracy  industry _ 

From  James  W,  Young,  War  **Over  and  over,  the  Contlnu- 
Advertising  Council  chairman;  jng  Study  of  Newspaper  Read- 
“Organized  information  programs  jng  has  shown  that  the  attention 
helped  preserve  democratic  Am-  received  by  wartime  institution- 
erican  procedures  during  the  gj  advertising  often  outstrips  the 
war  at  a  time  when  compulsion,  most  appealing  national  copy 
rather  than  persuasion,  was  the  appearing  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
pattern  in  practically  all  other  Seldom,  in  fact,  in  any  medium, 
countries.”  has  public  attention  to  national 

According  to  Paul  B  West  advertisers’  messages  reached  is  to  have  the  help  of  the  estab- 
president  of  the  Associ^ion  of  the  high  marks  which  industry  Hshed  organizations  represent- 
National  Advertisers,  There  is  js  now  recording  in  newspapers.”  ine  the  creative  ability  of  ad- 
abundant  evidence  that  war  ad-  n*-- •  •  '  ■ 

vertising  has  been  a  vital  force  ^  , 

in  enlisting  homefront  coopera-  Under  the  institutional  clas-  i:_-. 
tion  behind  the  major  war  ef-  siflcation  conae  some  of  the  most  anoroval  of  o 

forts  ”  memorable  ads  of  the  war  years:  m  i 

The  facts  are  that  American  New  York  Centra’s  “Last  Night  jn®"  coSl*’ il5n-S 
Business  has  contributed  over  I  CouWn’t  Sl^p.”  toe  New  York  iJ^gSatton 

one  bilUon  dollars  to  support  New  Haven  ^artford  Railroad 

the  job  of  telling  the  people  Company  s  ‘  Th®  Kid  in  Upper  *^|Pre“^«ng  the 

what  needed  to  be  done  to  speed  Four  ;  ads  like  the  Texas  Com- 

victory,  a  War  Advertising  Coun-  pany  s  showing  a  welWressed  o 

cU  summary  of  the  “tremen-  Jap  snickering.  "You  win?  Very  ^erusmg  was  set  i 

dous  information  j^  performed  funny  ind^  MoSriwTad  cH  aimed  “to  p?ovid 
throughout  the  war  shows.  ese,  and  uel  Monte  f  ood  s  ad  .  . 

How  ™uch  01  thl.  went  into  "Sfre  Ifs  your  gro-  tth 

newspaper  advertising,  of  course.  ®®”  ...  or  is  it .  maximum  aid  in  th 

is  undetermined,  but  it  is  evi-  From  toe  wry  first  advertis-  ^ 

dent  that  “help  to  win  toe  war”  was  call^  upon  to  lend  a  ^ 

messages  occupied  a  goodly  part  hand  with  the  war  effort,  to  *  adver 

of  the  1.241.671,534  newspaper  boost  public  morale.  On  toe  oc-  ^nd  ‘^Saniieled“  tof 
linage  total  Media  Records,  Inc.,  casion  of  the  1942  convention  of 
talli'Mi  for  1942  ...  toe  1,396,-  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
418.169  linage  total  given  for  America,  President  Franklin  D.  |own 

1943  .  .  the  1,361,243,607  linage  Roosevelt  sent  this  message  to  different 

total  for  1944  .  .  .  and  the  751,-  J-  A.  Welch,  AFA  president: 

126,270  total  for  toe  first  six  "It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
months  of  1945.  many  changes  going  on  in  your 

Pearl  Harbor  caught  advertis-  For  the  duration  there 

ing  unprepared,  too.  Along  with  will  be  a  diminution  in  product 
the  news  of  the  halting  of  pro-  advertising,  but  this  does  not 
duction  of  such  “civilian”  goods  mean  an  end  of  advertising, 
as  automobiles,  refrigerators.  There  are  many  messages  which 
electrical  appliances,  etc.,  went  should  be  given  to  the  public 
the  rumor  that  advertising  through  the  use  of  advertising 
would  drop  off  badly  because  so  space.  The  desire  for  liberty 
many  companies,  having  nothing  freedom  can  be  strength- 

to  sell  would  have  nothing  to  ®"®d  by  reiteration  of  their  bene- 
advertise.  hts.  .  .  .” 

This  kind  of  thinking,  how-  Before  Pearl  Harbor  was  many 
ever,  fast  faded  out  of  the  pic-  days  past  a  number  of  advertis- 
ture,  as  conversion  got  under-  ing  men  were  at  work  on  toe  es- 
way.  More  and  more  firms  want-  tablishment  of  a  group  to  aid  in 
ed  it  known  that  they  were  now  war  advertising.  Presenting 
engaged  in  war  work,  and  others,  their  idea  to  War  Production 
looking  ahead,  realized  they  Board  chief,  Donald  Nelson,  they 


A  copy  suggestion  wirtd  by 


Treasury  Department  to  sm 
paper  advertising  managm  a 
V-I  Day  received  quick  aqia 
and  varied  treotment  Tks  ths 
samples  are  from  the  Ahw  (OUt: 
Times-Democrot.  Ironwoed  (ltd! 
Globe  and  Moline  (IlL)  Diipaki 


During  its  first  year  of  open 
tion  the  Council  was  respond 


for  approximately  $26o,OOO.M 
worth  of  free  advertising— i  If 
ure  which  was  considenhli 


ure  which  _ _ 

higher  than  the  $2,250,000 
of  advertising  which  wai  co» 
tributed  during  all  of  World  Wi 
I.  ( Of  that  figure  on^  ibn 
$1,594,000  was  used  before  th 
Armistice. )  That  first  year  H 


were  told:  “One  of  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  Government 


agencies  served. 

During  1944,  the  Coundti 
third  year,  the  war  theme  adw- 
vertising  and  the  channels  of  tising  volume  totaled  $302Jtt- 
communication  reaching  the  pub-  775,  an  increase  of  six  par  cm 

Handled  this  tha 
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ampcLi^nd  and  . 

- By  Betty  Feezel 


matic  delivery  service  wmi 
saves  home-K)wners  the  troa* 
of  checking  their  supply  * 
prevents  the  anoyance  of  a  W 
tank.  The  one-third  page  ® 
ads,  appearing  throughout  w 
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LATEST  NEWS  BY  DOMEI 

Bruce  Russell,  [.us  .ingcics  Tinw 


THEY  DIED  TO  KEEP  IT  FREE 

Paul  Uerdaiiier,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


WRECKING  CREW 

W.  It.  Summers,  Buffalo  Evening  .Vtrtitr. 
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Press  Power  Enlisted 
In  Manpower  Task 


By  Paul  V.  McNutt 

Chairman,  War  Manpower  Commission 


m  War  Manpower  Commission 
could  not  have  functioned 
without  the  cooperation  of  the 
ution's  daily  and  weekly  news- 
pipen.  We  operated  under  no 
Biodate.  There  was  no  law  re- 
(uiring  men  and  women  to  work 
where  they  could  make 
heir  best  contributioh  to  the 
nr  We  had  to  have  a  well-in- 
fcrmed  America  backing  our  ef- 
hrts.  and,  thanks  to  the  nation’s 
Mwipapers,  we  got  it. 

Despite  the  lack  of  statutory 
nupulsion,  the  War  Manpower 
Cinmission,  through  the  U.  S. 
hployment  Service,  was  able 
I  make  28,000,000  placements  in 
aai^icultural  war  production 
«d  essential  supporting  activ- 
te  in  the  three-year  peak  pe- 
iwl  April,  1942,  to  April,  1945. 


tive  mobilization  and  maximum 
utilization  of  the  nation's  man¬ 
power  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  (2)  establishing  require¬ 
ments  for  industry  and  directing 
the  several  departments  and 
agencies  as  to  the  proper  alloca¬ 
tion  of  available  manpower;  (3) 
establishing  policies  and  pre¬ 
scribing  regulations  governing 
all  federal  programs  relating  to 
recruitment,  vocational  training 
and  placement  of  workers  to 
meet  needs  of  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  all  other  media 
of  expression,  had  a  vital  role 
in  bringing  this  program  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  That  they  patriotically  and 
is 


.  ,  .  --  --r--. _  voluntarily  did  their  part 

lad  to  the  American  press  is  due  known  universally  today, 
i  large  share  of  the  credit  for  Never  in  any  sense  did  the 
le  success  of  this  labor  pro-  United  States,  in  its  manpower 
Pam.  a  program  so  vast  as  to  be  program  approach  the  drastic 
•aprecedented  in  all  history.  character  of  the  total  manpower 
The  War  Manpower  Commis-  mobilization  program  of  Great 
««  was  established  by  an  Exec-  Britain  which  was  put  into  effect 
Hive  Order  of  the  late  President  legislation.  Workers  in  this 
^evelt  on  April  18  1942  and  country  were  only  vaguely 
lie  tasks  assigned  included:  (1)  aware  of  such  terms  as  “labor 
Innulating  plans  and  programs  draft,”  “National  registration  of 
od  establishing  basic  national  workers”  and  other  compulsory 
devices  applied  in  England. 

The  responsibility  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  under 
the  President’s  Executive  Order 
was  to  point  the  way.  We  could 
outline  the  steps  by  which  work¬ 
ers  could  be  found  for  jobs.  We 
could  not  dictate  them. 

In  a  literal  sense,  the  national 
manpower  “controls”  in  effect 
during  the  war  were  designed  to 
set  a  pattern.  In  each  local  com¬ 
munity  over  the  country  where 


r.  uadAW  liaLiUildl 

Poucitt  to  assure  the  most  effec- 


Directory  Delayed 

Ths  Annual  Syndicate  Di- 
of  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
*■^£8  will  be  distributed 
the  Oct.  6  issue  instead 
d  this  week,  due  to  production 
dfficulties. 


a  manpower  problem  was  pres¬ 
ent,  the  pattern  was  modified  to 
fit  the  immediate  circumstances 
in  the  area.  Joint  committees  of 
labor  and  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  each  area  worked 
out  local  adaptations  of  man¬ 
power  stabilization  programs 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  assumed 
responsibility  for  their  effectua¬ 
tion.  It  was  here  the  local  news¬ 
papers  entered  the  picture  by  ex¬ 
plaining  and  publicizing  the 
problem  and  the  needs  in  the 
labor  market. 

With  newspaper  support,  the 
local  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  did  a  tremendous 
job.  Millions  of  jobs  in  war 
production  were  filled  more  than 
once.  In  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases,  employes  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  plants  engaged  in 
declining  or  completed  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  to  other  plants 
producing  more  essential  war 
products.  Likewise,  when  men 
of  military  age  were  inducted 
into  the  armed  services  it  was 
necessary  to  find  replacement  in 
industry  for  them.  Despite  the 
huge  total  of  workers  that  had 
to  be  provided,  there  was  at  no 
time  a  critical  shortage  of  man¬ 
power  in  the  urgent  industries 
of  more  than  200,000. 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 
dynamic  role  played  by  the  press 
in  disseminating  the  information 
that  was  so  vital  in  facilitating 
the  vast  work  program.  The 
working  men  and  women  of 
America  responded  unfailingly 
to  our  appeals  and  it  was  the 
press  of  the  nation  which  led 
and  inspired  the  action. 

■ 

Joins  Chicago  Sun 

Chicago,  Sept.  27 — Alexander 
Kendrick,  veteran  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reporter  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  as  Moscow  correspond¬ 
ent,  it  was  announced  today  by 
E.  Z.  Dimltman,  Sun  executive 
editor.  Kendrick  is  awaiting 
credentials  to  go  to  Russia. 


Federal  Attorney 
Blasts  Doily  Press 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  24 — In  an 
address  before  the  Omaha  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  last  week,  Joseph  T. 
Votava,  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  Nebraska,  said  the  general 
public  has  lost  faith  in  the 
country’s  daily  newspapers. 

The  radio  and  columnists 
have  stolen  the  play  from  the 
newspapers,  he  said. 

Votava  declared  the  daily 
press,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  is  partisan  to  its  class 
and  i?  not  serving  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  1-8  —  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

Oci.  2  —  New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  autumn 
meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-7 — Illinois  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  Conference, 

.  DeKalb. 

Oct.  8 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  institute.  New 
Brunswick. 

Oct.  8 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  re¬ 
gional  meeting,  dailies,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  8-10  —  Pacific  Coast 
Classified  Advertising  Assn., 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  15  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Aissn., 
regional  meeting,  dailies, 
Pittsburgh. 

Oct.  15-16 — California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Santa  Barbara. 

Oct.  17-18  — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  61st  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  17-18 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus. 

Oct.  19 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circiilations,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Aviation  League  for  Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  25  —  The  Detroit  News,  cooperating  with 
Crowley,  Milner  department  store,  is  inaugurating  a  progna 
to  stimulate  aviation  among  men  and  boys  in  Michigan.  The 
Detroit  News-Crowley’s  Model  Aero  League  will  act  both 
as  a  clearing  house  for  modeling  ideas  and  aviation  inloe 
mation  and  as  a  central  planning  authority  for  city 
statewide  contests.  Through  a  point  system,  top  modelers 
will  be  sent  to  regional  and  national  meets  with  all  expenie 
paid.  Plans  call  for  modelers  rising  from  rank  of  “cadet' 
up  to  “ace.” 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  AdTertiaing.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 

FLYING  HIGH  .  .  .  wide  and  handsome  for  you,  it  you’ll  realize 
that  there  are  more  things  to  sell  through  advertising  than 
kimonos  and  steaks!  Take  a  look  at  the  aviation  picture!  It 
breaks  down  into  what  has  been  done  .  .  .  what  is  going  to  be 
done  .  .  .  training  for  the  coming  picture  .  .  .  results  on  retail 
merch  andising! 

From  now  on,  air  predominates!  Soon  you  can  circle  the  world 
in  less  than  an  hour.  They  come  from  Japan  to  Chicago  in  a 
nonstop  flight!  Spinach  cut  in  California  this  afternoon  is  on  the 
table  in  New  York  the  next  night!  Fashions  created  in  Paris  get 
to  Main  Street  in  a  small  town  in  New  Mexico  the  next  day! 


caps  of  early  auto  days  .  .  .  we  are  coming  into  an  era  of 
merchandise  being  sold  new  customers  for  a  neio  day! 


HERE’S  THE  PICTURE!  .  .  .  Says  Science  Digest:  One  null.» 

families  may  own  an  automobile  and  an  airplane  .  .  .  auto  f, 
city  driving  only  .  .  .  airplane  to  be  either  two  or  three  place: 
four  or  five  place  .  .  .  costing  $1,500  to  $3,000!  Then  these  pred. 
tions;  “Airplane  wings  would  fold  for  the  operation  on  the  higiv 
ways  and  wings  and  tail  surfaces  would  be  removable  wfaeo  d- 
sired.  Seats  would  be  arranged  so  that  by  folding  them  back  k. 


a  brawl  nc. 
.  rentals . . 


TEACHING  HOW!  .  .  .  And  here  is  more  advertising  revenue . 

schools  of  aviation  instruction!  Fifteen  New  York  City  hig 
schools  have  inaugurated  two-year  basic  courses  in  the  fundamee 
tals  of  flying  .  .  .  ’  the  first  flying  prep  school  starts  off  at  Rji 


A  recent  Mundel’s  ad  (see  story 
below)  offered  Piper  Cubs  lor 
Macy's  Ad  for  Ercoupe.  $2,010. 

WHERE  TO!  ...  A  survey  by  Time  found  that  foreign  travel  will 
almost  double,  now  that  war  is  at  end!  Of  more  than  1  million 
“Time”  readers  (and  multiply  this  by  every  other  magazine) — 384.- 
000  plan  to  go  to  Alaska  .  .  .  310,000  to  England  .  .  .  304.000  to 
Hawaii!  Additional  findings  say  that  647,000  hope  to  take  vacation 
cruises!  Do  you  have  a  travel  agency  ...  a  booking  agency  .  .  . 
a  railroad  .  .  .  which  isn’t  advertising? 


YOUR  SCHOOLS  ...  if  you  have  an  airport  you  have  lomcw 
there  who  is  teaching  flying!  He  should  advertise!  Heresi 
point  for  him!  Women — (and  without  them  as  addicts,  sayi 
Jacqueline  Cochran,  former  director  of  the  Wasps — ^there  willk 
no  success  for  postwar  aviation) — fear  airplanes!  Says  shetotk 
Washington  Fashion  Group,  women  bought  two-thirds  of  all  trans¬ 
portation,  60%  of  all  automobiles  .  .  .  but  only  19%  of  the  tidoti 
for  transportation  on  planes!  If  you  have  a  "U-Drive-It”  or  > 


END  OF  TTIE  JALOPY!  ...  Of  course  we’ll  always  have  automo¬ 
biles  .  .  .  even  the  new,  streamlined  ideas  of  Ford!  The  point 
as  that  travel  by  air  is  here!  The  men  coming  back  who  have 
flown  planes  .  .  .  flown  back  in  planes  .  .  .  are  going  to  use  planes 
from  now  on!  The  day  of  the  “U-Drive-It”  (but  in  planes  is 
here!)  .  .  . 

From  the  Aircraft  Industries  Association  we  get  these  flgures: 
More  airplanes  were  produced  in  1944  than  the  total  of  all  air- 
eraft  of  all  types  produced  in  this  country  from  1903  to  Pearl 
Harbor  ...  30  years  of  its  history  prior  to  1942  .  .  .  this  industry 
produced  85,000  airplanes  of  all  types,  military  and  commercial! 
In  1944.  96.309  military  airplanes  were  produced!  Planes  are  here 
now  for  you  and  me! 

’The  Civil  Aeronautics  Author-fy  says  hat  now  at  war's  end 
there  are  approximately  350,000  Army  and  Navy  pilots  .  .  .  150,000 
civilian  pilots  and  students  .  .  .  also  interested  in  flying  2.500,000 
»icn  trained  by  the  armed  forces  in  other  aviation  skills  .  .  .  nearly 
an  equal  number  having  been  employed  in  our  aviation  factories! 
Add  to  this  number  the  250,000  students  who  are  taking  aeronautics 
courses  in  high  schools  each  year  ...  (if  you  want  to  add  it  up) — 
around  6,000,0(X)  prospective  flyers! 

From  their  planes,  to  .  .  .  clothing  .  .  .  equipment  .  .  .  gadgets 
.  .  .  they’ll  be  prospective  buyers  of  merchandise  sold  at  retail! 
Like  the  goggles  and  the  mufflers  .  .  .  the  long  tan  coats  and  visor 
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.  .  .  AND  INSURANCE — with  this  new  developed  line!  Soon  air 
line  travel  will  be  accepted  as  a  standard  risk  .  .  .  meaning  mon 
business  for  you!  Says  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  nearlg  W! 
of  the  200  companies  now  issue  their  standard  policies  loitluit 
airline  travel  restrictions,  at  regular  rates,  regardless  of  anticipate 
amount  of  travel.  Here’s  good  advertising  if  you’ll  go  after  iC 


Response  to  Plane  Ads  Good 

Chicago,  Sept.  24  —  Mandel  hand  when  the  doors  opeae 
Brothers  department  store  used  this  morning  and  they  contlnw 
a  full  page  last  week  in  the  Chi-  to  come  all  through  the  da^ 
cago  Tribune  to  announce  the  The  Mandel  ad  also  announw 
Piper  Cub  plane  on  display  and  that  Dwight  Morrow,  flying  » 
for  sale  at  $2,010.  Mandel’s  was  structor,  would  be  present  # 
the  first  department  store  in  answer  questions  about  flying^ 
America  to  offer  the  Piper  Cub  structions.  Eight  hours  of  w 
plane  to  the  public  and  the  re-  basic  instruction  are  given  ^ 
sponse  was  tremendous.  the  purchase  of  a  Piper  Cub. 

“Thousands  of  men  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  follow 
women,  particularly  men  who  with  a  large  display  ad^j» 
have  boys  in  the  service,  came  the  Tribune,  inviting  air-rainw 
in  to  see  the  plane  and  to  get  civilians  to  “Visit  the 
more  information  about  the  two-  in  Field’s  department  store  » 
passenger  model  and  larger  get  the  story  of  the 
planes,”  said  Sidney  Natkin,  personal  plane  which  will  M 
sales  and  advertising  director  fered  for  public  inspection  » 
at  Mandel’s.  “They  were  on  October. 
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Syndicates’  Services 
Boost  Public  Morale 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

FROM  EARLY  in  the  Defense 
Bond  period  right  through  the 
approaching  Victory  Bond  drive, 
the  newspaper  syndicates’  car¬ 
toon  property,  their  reproduc¬ 
tion  facilities,  their  columns  and 
their  artists  have  been  at  the 
service  of  all  the  government- 
approved  war  drives. 

Damon  Runyon,  Louis  Sobol. 
Lou  Schneider,  and  a  hundred 
other  columnists  have  boosted 
blood  donations,  clothing  drives. 
War  Bonds  or  what  have  you. 
Walter  Winchell  has  written 


Cortooniats  still  on  the  job. 

editorials,  Henry  Free  of  NEA 
has  enlarged  on  victory  gardens 
and  Gaynor  Maddox  on  fat  sal¬ 
vage.  Acme  has  contributed 
photo  coverage  dramatizing  USO 
camp  shows.  Jean  McLemore, 
pinchhitting  for  her  husband. 
Henry,  in  service,  has  urged 
readers  to  send  V-Mail  and  more 
V-MalL 

The  most  colorful  and  effec¬ 
tive  war  services  have  been 
performed  by  the  syndicates’ 
cartoonists.  From  the  first  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  rec¬ 
ognized  the  influence  of  the 
comic  charactets. 

Lank  Leonard’s  "Mickey  Finn” 
glorified  the  submarine  service 
when  the  Navy  was  needing  en¬ 
listments  into  that  branch,  and 
it’s  now  doing  the  same  job  for 
the  Merchant  Marine.  “Dixie 
Dugan”  introduced  WAC  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  medium  of  a  Sunday 
page  letter  from  a  WAC  in  New 
Guinea,  but  “Tillie  the  Toiler” 
rushed  right  into  the  service, 
and  Gladys  Parker  did  regular 
“Betty  GI”  panels  along  with 


The  Dogwood  SpocioL 


"Mopsy.”  As  for  Raeburn  Van 
Buren,  he  strained  “Abbie  and 
Slats”  out  of  its  normal  groove 
in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  put 
both  characters  in  uniform  and 
“nearly  ruined  a  good  strip,” 
declared  United  Features  Mana¬ 
ger  George  Carlin. 

Alan  Maver’s  faithful  contri¬ 
bution  of  “Stars  in  Service” 
sports  cartoons  to  the  Treasury 
weekly  since  the  fall  of  1942  has 
been  valuable  in  influencing  pur¬ 
chase  of  bonds.  But  one  of  them, 
depicting  ace  miler  Louis  Zam- 
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Sports  stars  in  service. 

perini,  affected  the  Japs  con¬ 
trariwise  and  was  nearly  fatal 
to  the  runner.  Zamperini  liked 
the  feature  and  carried  a  clip¬ 
ping  of  it  with  him.  When  he 
was  captured,  the  Japs  found  the 
cartoon  and  learned  he  had  aided 
in  bombing  Wake  Island.  He 
was  badly  beaten  before  a  guard 
intervened. 

Numerous  cartoonists  have 
made  frequent  solo  visits  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  camps  throughout  the 
war,  drawing  comic  characters 
or  beautiful  girls  on  casts,  paper 
or  where  the  wounded  men 
preferred;  Fred  Neher,  Ernie 
Bushmiller,  Joe  Shuster,  Ray 
Bailey,  and  the  omnipresent  Milt 
Caniff — to  mention  a  few. 

However,  one  of  the  most 
colorful  morale  activities  offered 
by  any  group  during  the  war, 
and  by  many  rated  the  most 
popular,  has  been  the  group 
tours  to  hospitals — and  earlier 
camps— especially  in  spots  where 
other  entertainment  is  inacces¬ 
sible.  Cartoonists  appeared  some¬ 
times  in  several  shows  a  day — 
ad-libbing  so  as  never  to  get 
stale  but  appearing  together  so 
often  that  they  developed  a 
series  of  highly  effective  acts. 

C.  D.  Russell,  creator  of  “Pete 
the  Tramp,”  had  a  big  finger  in 
the  organizing  of  these  trips, 
remembering  his  own  doughboy 
days  in  World  War  I  and  the 
camp  show  he  started  afterwards 
so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  keep 
watch  on  the  Germans  (so  he 
says). 

Many  a  comic  strip  has  taken 


its  heroes  through  action  with 
the  infantry  (Gasoline  Alley), 
paper  salvage  continuities 
(Nancy),  metal  salvage  (The 
Ripples)  and  other  war-inspired 
continuities. 

Morale  boosting,  directly  by 
drives  and  indirectly  by  humor 
and  entertainment,  was  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  service  of  the 
syndicates  and  their  personnel. 
Early  in  the  war  KFS  released 
an  “Appreciate  America”  series 
of  posters  by  its  cartoonists.  The 
comic  artists  drew  on  request 
innumerable  insignia  for  service 
branches  and  practically  every 
ship,  LST  and  plane.  Frank 
Beck  illustrated  a  booklet  for 
the  medical  corps  designed  to 
aid  amputees  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves.  All  the  syndicates  per¬ 
mitted  use  of  their  comics  and 
other  features  in  overseas  serv¬ 
ice  papers  and  where  no  conflict 
occurred  here  in  the  U.S.  In  at 
least  one  instance  the  demand 
was  so  great  that  the  syndicate 
resolved  conflicts  by  allowing 
the  artist.  Caniff  again,  to  draw 
a  special  strip,  “Male  Call.” 

Jerry  Siegel  of  “Superman” 
created  “Super  GI”  for  service 
papers  only,  and  Commander 
Wilson  Starbuck  produced 
“Navy  Bob  Steele.”  NEA  fur¬ 
nished  newspapers  with  four- 
color  posters  to  distribute  to 
families  with  a  “Boy  in  Service.” 
and  Acme  furnished  free  prints 
of  its  pictures  to  mothers  who 
recognized  their  sons  in  them. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  is  S.  Bur¬ 
ton  Heath’s  heroic  trip  on  a 
( Continued  on  page  74 ) 
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Qermantown^ourier 

“We  know  from  experience  that 
the  road  to  the  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  field  Is  a  rough  and  hard  one 
for  the  local  weekly  newspaper. 
But  we’re  getting  there.  We  have 
National  accounts  and  they  are 
staying  with  us. 

"We  would  like  to  tell  you  person¬ 
ally  why  they  stick.  There  are 
several  reasons,  most  Important 
of  which  are  the  people  we  serve, 
the  highest  income  group  in  Sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia,  and  the  way 
we  serve  them. 

“We  publish  three  papers,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier,  the  Main  Line 
Times  and  the  Upper  Darby  News. 
Together,  they  give  you  over  160,- 
000  readers.  NOTE: — ^Bargain  rates 
when  you  buy  all  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmora,  Pa. 
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There  is  a  point 
at  which  a  news¬ 
paper,  by  virtue  of 

# 

outstanding  ciiru- 
lation  leadership, 
ceases  to  be  a 
newspaper  only 
and  becomes  an 
intimate  part  of 
the  life  of  thecem- 
munity. 

In  the  City  of 
Washington,  the 
Times-Herald  is 
one  of  the  time- 
honored  habits  of 
home. 


^  ■ .. 
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DR.  HENRY  M.  GOULD 
Jr.  High  School  64,  Manhattan 
“As  an  educator  I  am  primarily 
interested  in  The  Sun’s  accounts 
of  events  and  developments  in 
the  held  of  education.  However, 

I  also  enjoy  The  Sun  because  it 
reports  the  general  news  ac¬ 
curately  and  impartially.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  1  always  derive  at  least 
an  hour  of  mental  diversion  from  yC 


henry  t.  vlymen 

ftUle  School  SI,  Quaans 
“Since  the  time,  40  years  ago, 
when  I  started  reading  The  Sun 
for  its  school  news,  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  an  interesting 
and  readable  paper.  Sokolsky’s 
articles  are  a  dehnite  pleasure — 
they  are  well  written  and  I’m  in 
accord  with  the  philosophy 
which  they  express.” 


The  men  and  women  who  supervise  the  train* 
ing  of  young  America  must  be  alert  to 
world  wide  educational  aod  political  trends.  In 
giving  their  seal  of  approval  to  The  Sun  as 
an  unprejudiced  purveyor  of  reliable  news, 
these  public  school  principals  verify  the  find* 
ings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organization  whose 
independent  research  rates  The  New  York  Sun 
"one  of  America's  best  read  metropolitan 
dailies." 


OR.  UURA  V.  DOUGLAS 
Mile  School  31,  Manhattan 
“For  the  past  50  Christ¬ 
mases  The  Sun  has  re¬ 
printed  an  editorial  entitled 
“Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?” 
The  original  editorial  was 
written  in  reply  to  a  letter 
which  I,  as-  a  child,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  The  Sun,  and 
was  printed  in  conjunction 
with  my  earliest  literary 
effort.  My  deep  and  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  The  Sun 
dates  from  that  incident.” 


R*pr«»nt«d  in  Chicago,  Datroit,  San  Franciice  and 
Lot  Angalai  by  Williatm,  Lawranca  S  Crasmar 

Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball  ^ 


DR.  PATRICK  R.  KINNEY 
Snblle  School  71,  Thn  Bronx 
“In  my  opinion  the  school  page 
is'  the  most  appealing  feature  in 
The  Sun.  We  school  teachers 
term  it  “the  teachers’  bible”,  for 
it  tells  the  truth  without  pulling 
punches  and  is  written  lucidly 
and  interestingly.  The  Sim’s  edi¬ 
torials  have  served  as  inspiration 
for  many  of  my  assembly  ad¬ 
dresses.” 


EUDORA  FLETCHER 
Public  School  99,  Brooklyn 
“I  read  The  Sun  every  night, 
which  proves  in  what  high 
esteem  I  hold  it.  The  Sun’s 
reporting  of  educational 
matters  is  complete  and  is 
handled  with  great  fairness  to 
the  schools.  Of  the  paper’s 
special  features  I  particularly- 
enjoy  Sokolsky,  Phillips  and 
the  drama  column.” 


No.  60  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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U.  S.  Group  Formed 
For  Hemisphere  Action 


DELEGATES  to  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress  in  Caracas. 
Venezuela,  earlier  this  year,  and 
others  interested  in  closer  co¬ 
operation  among  journalists  in 
this  hemisphere,  announced  in 
New  York  Tuesday  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  affiliated  with  the  Sociedad 
Interamericana  de  Prensa  l  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  or¬ 
ganization  in  Havana  in  1943). 

Meeting  at  the  Engineers  Club 
following  a  preliminary  organi¬ 
zational  meeting  Sept.  21,  the 
group  elected  officers,  a  board  of 
directors  and  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  the  preamble  to  which 
states  three  objectives: 

Three  Objectives 

“Realization  and  preservation 
of  freedom  of  the  press  every¬ 
where  in  our  hemisphere: 

"Promotion  of  the  traditions 
of  the  highest  dignity,  ethics  and 
honesty  among  the  press  of  the 
hemisphere; 

"Closer  and  greater  mutual 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas,  and  the  defense 
and  solidification  of  our  common 
democratic  ideals.” 

Stating  that  the  association  is 
non-sectarian,  non-political  and 
non-commercial  and  is  "not  to 
be  the  instrument  of  any  govern¬ 
ment,  individual,  group  or  inter¬ 
est,”  the  preamble  adds: 

“It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the 
founders  of  this  association  that 
the  press,  with  the  inalienable 
rights  inherent  in  it  and  backed 
by  the  moral  forces  which  it 
symbolizes,  is  the  most  propi¬ 
tious  and  efficacious  medium  to 


carry  out  the  above  mentioned 
aims. 

“The  groups  and  individuals 
composing  this  association  are 
conscious  of  the  need  for  more 
direct,  constant  and  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  members 
of  the  press  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
their  colleagues  of  the  other 
Americas,  for  the  consideration 
of  their  common  aspirations  and 
problems.  They  shall,  therefore, 
promote  acquaintance  among  the 
members  of  the  association  and 
the  publishers,  editors  and  other 
workers  of  the  craft  in  the  rest 
of  the  hemisphere. 

“This  association  pledges  itself 
through  the  various  facilities  at 
the  commanding  of  its  members, 
to  stimulate  interest  among  the 
peoples  in  the  U.S.A.  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions,  culture  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  the  other  Amer¬ 
icas,  to  promote  in  the  press  of 
the  U.S.A.  dissemination  of  news 
relative  to  the  cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic.  scientific  and  social 
achievements  of  those  countries, 
and  to  carry  out  faithfully  the 
agreements  for  constructive,  con¬ 
certed  action  arrived  at  during 
the  annual  congresses  of  the  par¬ 
ent  In  ter- American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
work  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  United  States  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  in  those  countries.” 

Provision  was  made  in  the  by¬ 
laws  for  four  classifications  of 
memberships;  newspaper  and 
magazine  corporations;  editors, 
managing  editors,  publishers  and 
business  managers  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations;  all  other  persons  work¬ 
ing  on  magazines  or  newspapers 


not  qualifying  under  the  above: 
and  corporations  or  persons  in 
work  allied  to  newspaper  or 
magazine  publishing. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  and  head  of 
the  U.  S.  delegations  to  Caracas 
and  Havana,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  by  the  new  association. 
Other  officers  named  were:  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  editor.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  vicepresident;  Julio 
Garzon,  editor.  La  Prenza.  New 
York,  secretary;  Tom  Kerney. 
general  manager,  Trenton  t  N.J.  > 
Times,  treasurer;  and  Hal  Lee. 
editor.  Pan  American  Magazine. 
New  York,  recording  secretary. 

Members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  in  addition  to  the  offic¬ 
ers.  are:  William  Carney,  New 
York  Times;  J.  B.  Thomas,  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest;  Joshua  Powers,  Edi¬ 
tors  Press;  Hal  Horan,  Time-Life; 
Myron  Zobel,  Norte  magazine: 
and  Paul  Walcott.  Greenfield 
( Mass. )  Recorder-Gazette. 

Mr.  Garzon  reported  on  corre¬ 
spondence  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Bogota.  Colombia,  re¬ 
garding  the  next  congress  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Colombians  are  hold¬ 
ing  organizational  meetings  and 
making  plans  for  holding  the 
congress  some  time  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1946.  At 
the  last  meeting  in  Caracas  the 
congress  selected  Bogota  as  its 
next  meeting  place. 

■ 

Shoe  Journal 

Footwear  News,  a  new  Fair- 
child  Publication  will  make  its 
debut  on  Saturday,  Oct.  6.  and 
will  be  published  weekly  there¬ 
after,  it  was  announced  by  Louis 
W.  Fairchild,  president  of 
Women’s  Wear  Co.  Editorial 
coverage  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Thomas  R.  Dash  and 
Dorothy  Lovatt  Wallis.  H.  M. 
Love  is  in  charge  of  advertising. 


Wallace  Greets 
Language  Tutor 

Chicago.  Sept.  25— Meyer  Zolo- 
tarelf,  Chicago  Herald- Atnerinn 
reporter,  broke  up  a  press  con¬ 
ference  here  last  Sunday  whc' 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Henn- 
Wallace  greeted  his  former 
“roommate.” 

’Here  is  the  Herald-Ame^ 
ican's  Russian  expert."  said  We), 
lace,  who  proceeded  to  speak  to 
Meyer  in  perfect  Russian.  He 
had  no  accent  at  all,"  sjjj 
Meyer.  “What’s  more,  he  auto¬ 
graphed  a  copy  of  his  book  ia 
Russian,  and  gave  it  to  me." 

When  Zolotareff  first  met  Wal¬ 
lace,  he  wrote  down  some  Rus¬ 
sian  words  which  were  the  firs; 
that  Wallace  learned.  They  once 
shared  a  room  with  Leor. 
Trotsky  at  the  New  Jackso-i 
Hotel. 

Capt.  Dowell  Heads 
German  Stars  &  Stripes 

Capt.  Edwin  E.  Dowell,  former 
United  Press  staff  correspondent 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Alaska,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  officer-in-charge  of  the 
German  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  eight-page  daily  is  pub¬ 
lished  seven  days  a  week  in  the 
former  auxiliary  plant  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  at  Pfunj- 
stadt.  Circulation  averages  200- 
000  a  day. 

■ 

Wins  Excellence  Prize 

The  Union  City  Messenger,  a 
West  Tennessee  daily,  has  b«r 
given  the  general  excellence 
award  of  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  News  Bureau-Tennessee 
Press  Association  in  the  annual 
state-wide  contest  for  smaller 
daily  and  weekly  papers. 


Champ  carriers  met  champ  mentors  at  beautiful  Camp  o'  Champs 
near  Boone,  Iowa.  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  arranged  the 
meeting  for  150  carrier  salesmen,  winners  in  a  contest  to  give  the  best 
of  service.  Boys  had  the  time  of  their  lives,  will  long  remember  the 
camp  and  men  like  Mickey  Cochrane,  “Pops”  Harrison  (coach  of  Iowa's 
Big  10  Basketball  champs),  Clem  Crowe.  Bill  Easton  of  Drake  relays 
and  many  others. 


A  continuing  program  of  carrier  stimulation  gives  Iowa  readers 
confidence  in  the  service  as  well  as  the  news  and  editorial  sides  of  their 
all-Iowa  papers.  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  are  read  by 
57%  (41'7,243)  of  Iowa  families  on  Sunday  and  41%  (344,658)  on 
weekdays. 
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to  write  vividly  and  clearly  so 
that  the  reader  may  see  the 
thing  as  it  is.”  ^  , 

Randall  Harris  of  the  Ashe-  _  _  _ 

ville  Citizen-Times  was  reelected  will  among  the  nations  of  the  Newspaper  Union  has 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  world.  Not  only  should  this  be 
Dailies,  and  Worth  Bacon  of  f 

the  Winston-Solem  Journal-Sen-  it  should  be  true  of  the  press 
tinel  was  reelected  president  of  everywhere.” 
the  association  of  afternoon  dail-  At  the  closing  session  a  resolu- 
ies.  Dante  Germino  of  the  Dur-  tion  weis  passed  protesting  the 
ham  Herald-Sun  will  serve  as  proposed  increased  rates  on  sec-  ager. 
secretary-treasurer.  ond  class  postal  matter.  Parsons  has  been  sales  mu- 

Hammering  upon  the  need  for  Another  resolution  was  passed  ager  since  1928  and  ^  ben 
"international  freedom  of  honest  calling  for:  with  WNU  for  32  years,  ftaii. 

news  and  information”  as  the  1.  A  comprehensive  and  care-  water  published  the  Reediu 
best  medium  for  promoting  the  fully  prepared  printed  historical  ( pa. )  Daily  Times  before  goiu 
international  good  will  that  is  document  to  appear  two  years  to  WNU  in  1940.  ^ 

essential  to  any  lasting  p.eace,  hence  when  the  NCPA  cele- 
Roibert  Bunnelle,  managing  di-  brates  its  75th  anniversary, 
rector  of  the  Associate  Press  2.  An  effort  to  induce  every 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  de-  publication  in  the  state  to  corn- 
tailed  the  qualities  that  the  press  pile  and  publish  its  individual 
needs  to  do  the  tremendous  job  history  to  date, 
now  confronting  .  ■ 

Nconed  Picture  Editor 

upon  James  Doran,  formerly  on  the 
Bunnelle  told  his  cable  desk  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 

_ 1 _ ,  has  been  anpointed  picture  edi- 

as  the  atomic  bomb  will  mean  tor,  succeeding  Edd  Derr. 


Lcdioon  Heads 
N.  C.  Press 
Association 


another  war  occurs.  i  x  _ 

"It  is  up  to  a  free  and  un-  Freshwater  at  WNU 
harnpered  press  to  build  good  Chicago,  Sept.  24— Westtn 

aiuiouoM 

a  change  in  managership  of  tk, 
true  of  an  American  press  but  syndicate’s  key  branch  in  fv 
!♦  th^  Charles  A.  Pinogj 

replacing  Eagle  Freshwater,  «ho 
is  retiring  Oct.  1  after  five  yan 
in  the  capacity  of  resident  mu. 


W.  Va.  Promotion 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept  2J- 
Governor  Meadows  hu  miBfj 
four  advisory  groups  from  nm 
paper,  radio,  outdoor  advertiiug 
and  film  industries,  to  assist  the 
new  industrial  and  pubUcit; 
commission  in  its  task  of  adnr 
tising  West  Virginia.  The  ntm- 
paper  committee  was  to  meet « 
the  Press  Club  here  today. 


lisher  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  "Never  in  the  field  of  human 
Observer,  said:  "The  press  must  relationships  have  such  heavy 
be  a  tocsin  of  the  people.  Not  responsibilities  devolved 

of  any  class,  not  of  any  favored  the  press,"  Z _ 1I_ 

few,  but  of  the  people,  often  audience.  "Terrible  weapons  such 
voiceless,  often  forgotten,  often 
oppressed.  We  must  speak  for 
our  people  who  look  to  us  to 
plead  their  cause  w  hen  it  is  Just 
and  to  uphold  them  in  their  am¬ 
bitions  and  their  aspirations. 

"The  newspaper  must  be  a 
crusader;  it  must  have  convic¬ 
tions  that  it  would  die  for  and  it 
must  crusade  day  and  night  for 
what  it  thinks  are  righteous 
causes.  The  right  of  the  colum¬ 
nist  came  about  because  of  the 
flaccid  editorial  policy,  or  lack 
of  policy,  of  many  newspapers. 

Many  papers  had  no  opinion  of 
any  kind,  and  the  people  got 
tired  of  it.  But  the  columnist 
does  not  take  the  place  of  the 
man  at  the  editorial  helm. 

"The  editorials  on  the  editorial 
page  should  be  based  on  current 
news  columns  so  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  editor's  opinion  as 
he  reads  the  news,  ^itorials 
should  be  written  right  off  the 
bat  just  as  soon  as  the  news 
comes  in,  if  that  is  possible.  .  .  . 

"The  newspaper  men  of  to¬ 
morrow,  of  all  the  tomorrows, 
if  they  would  be  true  to  their 
profession,  must  write  about  the 
things  of  their  day.  There  will 
be  no  change.  The  newspaper 
man  must  have  legs  and  must 
use  them  in  getting  the  news; 
he  must  love  gossip,  for  the 
gossip  of  today  is  the  news 
of  tomorrow;  he  must  love 
scoops  and  work  to  get  them; 
and  he  must  have  the  ability 


for  Wmen  (My 


Oklahoma  women  find  in  the  Women's  Pages  of  The  Dail'y 
Oklahoman  their  most  complete  guide  to  better  homemaking. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Nell  Marie  Berry  this  six-times-a-week 
feature  provides  a  balanced  fare  of  sound  home  economics 
that  makes  its  reading  an  early  morning  must  among  newly¬ 
weds  and  veteran  homemakers  alike. 


Newspaper  Surveys 
Raadarship 
Retail  District 
Brand 

For  further  informutiou  and 
li«t  of  newspaperit  uaing,  writo 

Richard  Foster 

Sales  Assalyst 
Taraiiaal  tide., 
ReciMstar  4,  N.  Y. 
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NAEA  Issues 
Study  of  Dailies 
Promotions 

Newspapers,  for  the  most  part, 
will  again  make  available  to  the 
advertiser  nearly  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  aids  which  they  of¬ 
fered  before  the  war.  according 
to  a  survey  on  merchandising  co¬ 
operation  conducted  in  May. 
1945.  by  the  research  committee 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

Results  of  the  survey,  just  re- 
lea.sed.  were  tabulated  by  Doug¬ 
las  Taylor,  member  of  the  NAEA 
research  committee  and  also  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  newspa¬ 
per  representatives. 

With  replies  from  about  100 
of  the  approximately  600  NAEA 
mem^r  papers  queried,  the  sur¬ 
vey  should  not  be  taken  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  newspaper 
field,  it  was  said.  However,  since 
all  newspapers  replying  indi¬ 
cated  a  restoration  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  services  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  points  to  a 
trend. 

The  figures,  tabulated  side  by 
side,  permit  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  merchan¬ 
dising  aids  offered  in  prewar  and 
in  wartime,  and  the  number 
planned  for  postwar.  Despite  the 
necessary  curtailment  of  many 
of  the  services  during  the  war 
and  the  great  reduction  in 
others,  it  is  revealed  that  the 
papers  will  revive  and  generally 
set-up  their  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  survey,  which  covers  mail 
and  advertising  cooperation  as 
well  as  personal  calls  is  broken 
down  to  show  the  results  by 
both  the  competitive  position  of 
the  paper  and  size  of  the  city. 

Contrary  to  most  opinions.  Mr. 
Taylor  said,  little  marked  diffen- 
ence  is  shown  on  most  of  the 
forms  of  cooperation  between 
competitive  and  non-competitive 
papers.  For  example,  in  the 
classification  of  personal  calls  on 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  the 
exclusive  papers  that  have  no 
competition  show  just  about  as 
big  a  percentage  carrying  out 
these  activities  as  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  competitive  but  do 
not  lead  in  circulation. 

The  only  marked  difference  is 
in  that  grcuo  of  papers  that  are 
in  competitive  cities  but  lead 


Here's  an 
advertising 
future 

One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
u  looking  for  a  yoitng  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  srork  on 
local  display  account  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
op  who  can  get  along  with 
people  Wnte  fully  and  send 
photograph  to  Box  1291,  Sitf 
lor  A  Publisher. 


in  circulation,  where  none  of 
them  make  any  personal  calls 
to  solicit  orders. 

According  to  the  survey,  the 
10  merchandising  aids  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  most  pa¬ 
pers  are,  in  order  of  preference: 
grocery  route  list,  soliciting  tie- 
in  ads;  merchandising  letters  to 
trade:  drug  route  list;  merchan¬ 
dising  calls  on  wholesalers;  mer¬ 
chandising  calls  on  retailers: 
mailing  cards:  special  surveys  of 
brand  distribution,  when  re¬ 
quested;  and  street  map  of  city 
and  area. 

The  NAEA  survey  notes  that 
of  the  many  papers  that  staged 
cooking  schools  before  the  war. 
a  substantial  number  will  not  re¬ 
sume  this  promotion. 

Acknowledgment  for  assist¬ 
ance  is  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
the  New  York  News,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  the  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  New  York 
Journal- American  and  also  the 
McKinney  staff. 


L.  A.  News  Shows 
'Fabulous  40  Miles' 

“The  Fabulous  Forty  Miles” 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  mar¬ 
ket,  color  film  presentation  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  was 
shown  to  advertising  agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  space  buyers  in 
New  York  City  this  week. 

The  film,  in  travelogue  fash¬ 
ion.  covers  the  16  different  areas 
of  the  3,952  miles  comprising  the 
county,  giving  close-ups  of  the 
residential  districts,  the  business 
districts  and  the  various  indus¬ 
tries.  Population  comparisons 
are  made  between  each  area  and 
a  U.  S.  city  of  the  same  size.  A 
breakdown  of  circulation  of  the 
Daily  News  in  the  homes  of  each 
.section  is  also  given. 

With  the  Los  Angeles  market 
“the  largest  (in  area)  and  also 
the  fastest  growing  major  mar¬ 
ket  in  America.”  careful  and 
scientific  space  buying  and  sales 
planning  is  needed  to  success¬ 
fully  sell  a  product  there,  it  was 
pointed  out. 


at  the  film  showing  were 
L.  Smith,  executive  viceoi*t. 
dent  and  general 
Charles  E.  Arnn,  advertising  S 
rector,  and  Hal  F.  Lin(iley*S. 
vertising  manager.  Memben  « 
the  firm  of  Jann  &  Kelley  InT 
New  York,  the  Daily  News  wfr 
resentatives.  assisted.  ^ 
Presented  in  Washington  hr 
week,  the  film  will  also  be  take- 
to  other  major  cities,  including 
Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Ok- 
cago. 


Heads  Paper  Co.  Oifice 

H.  L.  Zellerbach,  president  of 
the  Zellerbach  Paper  Co.,  hi- 
announced  the  appointment  of 
T.  A.  Leddy.  as  manager  of  tly 
firm’s  San  Francisco  division  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1.  Leddy,  formeth 
general  sales  manager  of  thi 
San  Francisco  division,  succeed- 
Frank  C.  Stratford,  who  joinec 
the  company  in  1903.  Stratford 
will  continue  active  in  the  Zel- 
lerbach  organization. 


Forecosting 
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JOHNSTOWN .  .  ONE  OF 

THE  ELEVEN  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


RETIAL  TRADING 
ZONE 


CITY 

ZONE 


345,869  108,485 


Thosr  two  alert  and  progressive 
newspapers  have  virtually 

COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 
in  the 

JOHNSTOWN 
MARKET. 


From  The  Johnstown  Tribune,  August  28,  194.i 


Johnstown's  Basic  Industries — Steel 
and  Coal — are  booming  right  now 
with  peace-time  production  and  a 
huge  hack-log  of  orders  assures  con¬ 
tinued,  top-speed  operations  for  a 
long  time  ahead. 

\V  itii  no  reconversion  problems,  idle 
war  plants  and  unemployment  to  im¬ 
pede  its  progress  the  Johnstown  Mar¬ 
ket  deservedly  rates  top  priority  on 
all  advertising  schedules. 

Your  advertising  in  The  Johnstown 
rrihune  and  I'he  Johnstown  Demo¬ 
crat  will  he  .seen  and  read  by  nearly 
everyone  in  this  Big,  Metropolitan 
HennsvIvania  Market. 


Our  bmtklet  BRAND  NEWS  shows 
the  rating  of  nationally-advertised 
products  in  this  area.  Write  for 
your  copy. 


morning 
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it’s  the  locaj  touch 

I\o  human  characteristir  is  more  nearly  universal,  jetv  human  desires 
stronfter,  than  people's  hurifier  for  local  nens.  As  The  (lontinuinu.  Study  of 
iSewspufter  Readitift  proves  aptain  and  afiain.  hoivever  conif)ellinf( 

s 

the  headlines  carried  Iry  telefiraph,  cable  and  tvireless  tlispatches,  i)eople 
alivays  look  for  neivs  of  local  events. ..and  read  it  avidly.  i\o  matter 

\ 

ivhat  may  Ite  hapfwninf!  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  John 
Citizen,  his  wife  and  his  children  are 
most  interested  in  events  in  their  own 
community.  Only  in  newspapers  can 
fjeople  satisfy  their  deep  and  abidinfi 
curiosity  altout  what  ptoes  on  close 
to  home  and  amonfi.  fteople  they  know. 
This  fact,  fmrhaps  more  than  anything  else,  explains  uhy  newspapers 
continue  to  attract,  year  after  year,  not  only  the  largest  hut  also 
the  most  interested,  eager  and  loyal  of  all  audiences ..  .and  ivhy  advertising  in 
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Press  Studies  Industry 
In  Cross-Country  Jaunt 


TWENTY  representatives  of  the 

nation’s  press  will  take  off 
from  Washington  Oct.  1  on  a 
31-day  transcontinental  aerial 
tour  of  the  national  industrial 
front  which  has  been  arranged 
for  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

Although  the  NAM  has  laid 
out  the  trip  schedule,  the  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  are 
acting  independently  in  their 
coverage  of  the  news  of  recon¬ 
version  progress,  employment 
prospects,  and  on-the-spot  facts 
of  how  soon  consumer  goods  will 
roll  olT  assembly  lines. 

The  following  reporters  have 
been  assigned  to  make  the  coast 
to  coast  survey:  William  Boring. 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Morley 
Cassidy,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin;  John  F.  Chester,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Stanton  Delaplane. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  C.  Ed¬ 
mund  Fisher,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette;  Harold  Fleming,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Max  For¬ 
rester,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Joseph  Garretson,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer;  Donald  Grant,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  William  E. 
Jones,  Boston  Globe;  James  L. 
Kilgallen,  International  News 
Service;  Sandor  S.  Klein,  United 
Press;  Charles  T.  Lucey,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Russell 
Porter,  New  York  Times;  Allen 
Shoenfield,  Detroit  News;  Ralph 
Werner,  Milwaukee  Journal;  An¬ 
thony  Wirry,  Chicago  Tribune; 
John  Zug,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune;  Raymond  F.  Zu- 
man.  Lot  Angeles  Times. 

NAM  staffers  accompanying 
the  correspondents  are  William 
V.  Lawson  and  Seth  H.  Mosely 
II. 

On  Fourth  Tour 

This  will  be  the  fourth  and 
most  comprehensive  national 
tour  arranged  by  NAM  for 
newspaper  men  and  women  and 
the  association  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  first  airliner  released  to 
private  charter  since  the  war 
ended  to  carry  the  reporters  to 
20  cities  for  an  inspection  of 
55  industrial  plants. 

"rhe  three  previous  tours  fur¬ 
nished  first-hand  information  on 
the  conversion  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  from  peace  to  war  and 
the  “miracle  of  war  production.” 
Now  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reverse  the  industrial  machine 
and  return  it  to  peace  produc¬ 
tion,  NAM  has  made  available 
the  transportation  and  housing 
facilities  and  “opened  the  doors” 
necessary  to  complete  the  peace- 
to-war-to-peace  cycle. 

The  plants  to  be  visited,  both 
large  and  small,  represent  every 
major  industry  including  auto¬ 
mobiles,  aircraft,  shipbuilding, 
shipping,  rail  transportation, 
construction,  steel,  oil,  plastics, 
aluminum,  glass,  rubber,  radio, 
television,  electrical,  chemical, 
business  machines,  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  machine  tools. 

The  itinerary  of  the  reporters 
has  been  announced  as  follows; 
Martinsville,  Va.,  Oct.  1;  Pasca¬ 
goula.  Miss.,  Oct.  2;  Baton  Rouge, 


La..  Oct.  3;  Freeport,  Tex.,  Oct. 
4;  Houston.  Tex.,  Oct.  5;  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  Oct.  6;  Los  Angeles. 
Oct.  8-9;  San  Francisco,  Oct.  10- 
11;  Minneapolis,  Oct.  13;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Oct.  15;  Chicago,  Oct. 
16-17;  Detroit,  O^t.  18-19;  Toledo. 
O.;  Oct.  22;  Dayton,  O..  Oct.  23; 
Pittsburgh,  Oct.  24;  Akron,  O.. 
Oct.  26;  Buffalo,  Oct.  26;  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  30;  Camden,  N.  J., 
Oct.  31. 

NAM  President  Ira  Mosher  in 
discussing  the  tour  said,  “Get¬ 
ting  industrial  production  back 
into  high  gear  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  this  nation 
faces  today.  Our  association  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  can  make  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  by  helping  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  to  fit  together  the 
bits  and  pieces  which  make  up 
the  whole  reconversion  picture. 

“Up  until  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  reconversion  prospects  were 
bright.  Now  things  look  stormy. 
Let’s  face  the  fact  that  reconver¬ 
sion  is  seriously  threatened  by 
labor  disturbances.  Let’s  get  at 
the  cause  of  those  disturbances. 
We  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  give  the  public  a  look  at  what 
is  going  on  behind  factory  walls 
— management’s  plans  for  job, 
production,  new  products  and 
new  processes. 

"We  hope  to  give  the  people 
an  accurate  understanding  of  re¬ 
conversion  problems  and  their 
solutions.  ’The  public  should 
know  how  reconversion  affects 
employment  and  the  return  of 
civilian  goods  to  the  shelves. 
Trouble  spots  and  bright  spots 
will  be  given  equal  attention. 
The  correspondents  can  see  what 
they  want  to  see  and  ask  the 
questions  they  want  to  ask.” 

■ 

Doob  Named 

Oscar  A.  Doob,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Loew’s  the¬ 
atres,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  campaign  director  for  the 
motion  picture  industry’s  Vic¬ 
tory  War  Loan  drive,  according 
to  announcement  by  S.  H.  Fa¬ 
bian,  national  chairman.  Ernest 
Emerling  will  be  acting  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Loew's  during 
Doob's  absence. 


RACINE 

A  GOOD  MARKET 

V  '  /// 


17.650 

WAGE  EARNERS 


^liort  Maizes 

IN  headlines  and  makeup,  the 
story  of  the  Pasadena  min¬ 
ister's  forecast  of  the  end  of  the 
world  received  special  treatment 
in  the  press.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  spread  the  item  under  a 
four-column  heading:  “Don’t 
Read  This  If  the  World  Has 
Ended.”  In  the  Prince  Albert 
(Sas. )  Daily  Herald,  two  lines 
of  the  world’s  end  story  got 
mixed  into  a  Tokyo  story,  mak¬ 
ing  the  latter  read: 

Gen.  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters  asked  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  for  information  on  the 
whereabouts  and  welfare  of  the 
Turkish  ambassador  to  Japan 
and  his  staff.  The  response; 
“Wait  for  news  from  heaven." 
There  was  no  immediate  elab¬ 
oration. 


^fie  JOURNAL-TIMES 


RACINE.  WISCONSIN 

1M1  *alM  t4MI>  Cf  'MtPiUUtilAUsH 


A  HEADLINE  in  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union  .  .  .  FACULTY 
WIVES  TO  ADORN  TREE  FOR 
HOSPITAL  .  .  .  prompted  Philip 
Menard  to  write: 

I  DOUBT  IT 

They  would  have  overcome  it. 

Yet  with  a  mammoth  tree 
They  could  could  have  dangled 
from  it 

Quite  ornamentally. 

STILL  in  the  headline  depart¬ 
ment: 

HOSE  HUNTERS 
OUT  ON  LIMBS’ 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

39  SPECIAL  TRAINS 
LAUNCHED  IN  MONTREAL 
Quebec  L’Evenement-Journal. 

BIOLOGIST  WARNS  WOMEN 
OF  WATERSHED  NEEDS 

Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

BARE  MAN  DIED 
OF  ATOM  BURNS 

Boston  (Mass.)  Record. 

CANNED  SNAILS 
FREED  BY  OPA 

Los  Angeles  Times. 


THE  editor  of  Flying  Age  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  a  would-be 
contributor  stating: 

“I  have  been  freelancing  for 
years — mostly  long  distance  stuff 
for  Information  Please.  .  .  .” 


Business 

\  /  yy  Because  of 

its  strateiric 
ocatiun  as  the  focal  trade- 
target  of  four  States,  Tex- 
irkana  is  attracting  many 
lew  industries  —  here  to 
STAY. 

When  Location-Scouts  see 
what  the  area  has  and  the 
way  it  is  growing,  these 
'guests"  becotne  permanent 
contributors  to  an  ever-grow- 
tng  monthly  payroll,  largest 
In  peace-time  histor.v. 


QAZETTC-NEWSa 


UP  Expands 
Sports  Schedule, 
Names  4  Editors 

United  Press  this  week 
pointed  four  divisional  spoiti 
editors,  it  was  announced 
Leo  H.  Peterson,  generaljoru 
editor,  who  said  the  move  wis 
taken  "to  keep  coverage  well 
abreast  of  the  qufckeniu 
postwar  rush  of  interest  k 
sports.” 

The  new  special  editors  ue 
Hal  Wood  for  the  West  Cout 
with  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Ed  Fite  in  Dallas,  for  the 
Southwest:  Burns  Bennett  in 
Atlanta,  for  the  South;  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Byers  in  Chicago,  for  tte 
Midwest.  Peterson,  in  Nev 

York,  will  supervise  directly  the 

coverage  of  sports  in  the  East 
as  well  as  throughout  the 
country. 

A  fifth  appointment  made  at 
the  same  time  was  that  of  Jack 
Cuddy  as  boxing  editor. 

The  U.P.’s  exclusive  sport 
news  wire,  set  up  in  SepteiSer 
1944,  and  hitherto  open  U 
hours  a  day,  was  placed  on  a 
17-hour  schedule  this  week. 

■ 

New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  elected  to  member 
ship  Newspaper  Printing  Corp, 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  Hill  Advert!^ 
Inc.,  New  York;  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star  and  World;  and  Ad 
Fried  Advertising  Agency,  Oak¬ 
land.  Cal. 
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TO  see  THe  Houston  of  tomohro'w.  . . 


.  .  .  LOOK  AT  HOUSTON  TODAY! 


BIGGEST 


and  richest  market 


Metropolitan  Market 

Population 

Retail  Sales 

EfFecliva  Buying 

Power  Income 

HOUSTON  . 

Harris,  Texas 

601,249 

^357,104,000 

^728,781,000 

NEW  ORLEANS . 

Jefferson  and  Orleans,  La. 

584,181 

^314,120,000 

5(708,140,000 

LOUISVILLE  . 

Jefferson,  Ky.,  and  Clark  and  Floyd,  Ind. 

508,719 

5(260,065,000 

^613,890,000 

NORFOLK  . 

Elizabeth  City,  Norfolk,  Warwick 
and  Princess  Anne,  Va. 

505,119 

^177,440,000 

^414,350,000 

ATLANTA  . 

DeKalb  and  Fulton,  Ga. 

486,362 

^333,938,000 

^632,877,000 

BIRMINGHAM  . 

Jefferson,  Ala. 

470,383 

^220,040,000 

^520,440,000 

DALLAS  . 

Dallas,  Texas 

442,967 

^306,007,000 

^640,613,000 

MEMPHIS . . . 

Shaiby,  Tenn. 

378,108 

^239,085,000 

^476,402,000 

SAN  ANTONIO . 

Bexar,  Texas 

364,275 

^175,420,000 

^473,152,000 

MIAMI . 

•Dade,  Florida 

294,445 

^202,804,000 

^403,370,000 

Population  figure  for  each  city  is  total  population  of  all 
counties  listed  below  city.  Retail  Sales  also  Effective  Buy¬ 
ing  Power  Income  figures  for  each  city  is  that  of  the 
whole  county,  and,  or  part  of  each  county  in  which  the 
city  lies. 


Population  figures  from  U.  S.  Government  Census  Novem¬ 
ber  1943  (estimate — civilian).  Retail  Sales  and  Effective 
Buying  Power  Income  from  Sales  Management.  (Copr. 
1945,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further 
reproduction  not  licensed.) 
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Iron  Curtain' 

In  Europe  Seen 
On  Way  Out 

Getting  admitted  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  European  countries  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Red  Army  is  not 
easy,  says  Lan- 
d  r  u  m  Bolling, 
war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Overseas 
News  Agency, 
who  returned 
this  week,  but 
once  you’re  in 
everybody  usu¬ 
ally  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  help 
the  newspaper 
man  see  what 
he  wants  to  see. 

The  first  Am-  Bolling 
erican  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondent  admitted  to  Belgrade 
last  February,  when  Tito  lifted 
his  ban  on  foreign  reporters. 
Bolling  has  spent  most  of  the 
past  seven  months  in  Jugoslavia, 
Hungary,  Austria,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

“In  all  these  countries.”  he 
told  E  &  P,  “the  new  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  seem  very  much 
pleased  to  see  representatives  of 
the  foreign  press  and  are  nat¬ 
urally  very  anxious  to  tell  their 
side  of  the  frequently  controver¬ 
sial  story  of  how  those  govern¬ 
ments  were  formed  and  what 
their  programs  and  policies  are. 
In  most  cases  you  can  interview 
a  cabinet  minister  just  by  tele¬ 
phoning  him  for  an  appointment 
or  going  around  unannounced 
and  knocking  on  his  door.” 

Sees  Benes  Twice 

President  Elduard  Benes  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  received 
Bolling  in  Prague  in  July  in¬ 
terrupted  his  vacation  in  the 
Tatra  mountains  of  Slovakia  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  to  grant 
another  interview,  and  has  in 
general  made  himself  accessible 
to  American  reporters.  Dr.  Karl 
Renner,  chancellor  of  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  in  Austria,  is  another  po¬ 
litical  leader  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  press  whom 
Bolling  had  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  to  see  a  few  hours  after 
the  advance  American  occupa¬ 
tion  units  entered  Vienna. 

'Marshal  Tito.”  Bolling  says, 
“is  one  of  the  few  new  Euro¬ 
pean  leaders  whom  it  has  been 
impossible  to  interview  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  He  invites  foreign 
correspondents  to  the  lavish 
state  receptions  he  gives  at  his 
residence,  formerly  the  famous 
White  Palace  of  Prince  Paul, 
and  in  good  Viennese  German 
he  will  talk  to  you  informally 
and  charmingly,  but  he  is  firm 
in  refusing  to  give  you  a  story.” 

Hungary,  which  was  officially 
closed  to  newspaper  men  until 
less  than  a  month  ago.  could  be 
visited  unofficially,  filing  found 
on  two  early  occasions. 

“All  you  had  to  do,”  he  said, 
“was  to  get  in  a  car  and  drive 
to  Budapest.  Dressed  in  Amer¬ 
ican  uniform,  and  armed  with 
American  military  identification 
papers,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  past  the  Russian  road 
control  po^. 

“Of  course,  once  you  reported 


to  the  American  Military  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Budapest,  they  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Soviet  authorities,  had  to  ask 
you  to  leave.  But  in  the  meari- 
hme  you  could  call  on  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officers.” 

Transmission  is  still  some¬ 
thing  of  a  problem  in  these 
countries,  Bolling  spjid.,  and  many 
correspondents  prefer  to  file 
their  copy  fro,rti  the  American 
occupation  ^ones  in  Austria  or 
Germany  'where  American  com¬ 
mercial  communication  facilities 
are  availaJ»le. 

Slowly  but  surely,  Bolling  be¬ 
lieves,  what  Churchill  called  the 
“Iron  curtain”  of  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounding  central  and  eastern 
Europe  is  being  lifted. 

■ 

N.  C.  University  Forms 
Communication  Center 

Establishment  of  a  communi¬ 
cations  center  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  authorized  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Purpose  of  the  center,  said 
President  Frank  P.  Graham  and 
Chancellor  and  Vicepresident 
R.  B.  House,  is  “to  coordinate  all 
media  of  communications.” 

Plans  provide  for  a  frequency 
modulation  transmitter  and  stu¬ 
dios,  connecting  with  a  chain  of 
FM  educational  stations  in  other 
coleges  and  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  state.  Allied  with 
radio,  such  services  as  recording, 
public  address  systems  and  stu¬ 
dio  laboratories  will  be  made 
available  to  all.  Chancellor 
House  said. 

Earl  Wynn,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Chapel  Hill,  at  present 
a  lieutenant  in  the  photographic 
division  of  the  Navy,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  center. 
■ 

N.  Y.  State  Bond 
Goal  3V2  Billion 

A  goal  of  $3,535,000,000  has 
been  assigned  to  New  York  State 
for  the  forthcoming  Victory 
Loan,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  yesterday  by  Fred¬ 
erick  W,  Gehle.  state  chairman 
of  the  War  Finance  Committee 
for  New  York.  “E”  bonds  ac¬ 
count  for  $250,000,000  of  the 
amount. 

The  New  York  goal  will  be 
32';  of  the  national  quota  of  11 
billion  set  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Vinson,  and  will  prac¬ 
tically  equal  the  combined 
amount  to  be  asked  of  the  next 
half-dozen  states. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
WANTED 

by  laore  Florida  Eveninfr  newspaper. 
Applicant  can  be  male  or  female, 
but  must  have  good  background  in 
Classified  field;  ambitious,  active 
mind;  leadership;  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  selling,  with  ability 
to  train  solicitors  by  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  rather  than  theory. 

Working  conditions  are  ideal,  with 
fuil  cooperation  from  management. 
Good  salary.  Write  immediately  de¬ 
tailed  qualifications  to  Box  2328. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Iridustry  Urged 
To  Continue  Aid 
To  Ad  Council 

Boston,  Sept.  25  —  The  battle 
for  the  preservation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  did  not  end  on 
the  last  day  of  the  war,  Charles 
G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  General  Foods  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  declared  today,  calling 
on  industry  leaders  to  continue 
lending  their  support  to  the  task 
of  keeping  our  people  informed. 

“In  peace,  as  in  war,  the  in¬ 
formed  and  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  people  is  the  price¬ 
less  ingredient  of  a  working  de¬ 
mocracy,”  he  told  the  Boston 
Advertising  Club. 

Paying  tribute  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  industry  for  its  role  in 
bringing  the  public  the  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  fulfill  wartime 
responsibilities,  Mr.  Mortimer 
declared  that  “advertising  helped 
us  fight  our  greatest  war  yet 
to  remain  a  democracy.” 

“In  a  war  for  survival  swift, 
decisive  action  is  all  that  counts. 
A  warring  nation  must  remedy 
its  shortages.  It  must  get  the 
scrap,  the  fats,  the  paper,  the 
money,  the  factory  manpower  it 
needs  —  or  its  Army  and  Navy 
have  little  to  fight  with.  It  must 
man  its  merchant  ships,  change 
the  people's  habits,  increase  its 
food  supply  —  or  lose  the  war. 

“This  nation  used  every  known 
channel  to  carry  to  the  people 
the  news  of  what  needed  to  be 


done  —  to  explain,  pertuide  and 
inspire.  The  people  did  ft. 
rest.” 

American  industry  contributed 
more  than  a  billion  doUan  d 
its  own  advertising  to  bets 
achieve  this  result,  Mr. 
timer  said. 

He  warned  his  listeners,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “the  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  American  de 
mocracy  did  not  end  on  the  last 
day  of  the  war.  One  crisis 
Another  began.” 

He  outlined  the  new  public 
service  plan  for  business,  to  bt 
coordinated  by  the  Advertisiiif 
Council,  which  has  as  its 
the  use  of  at  least  30  miiiiA,, 
dollars  worth  of  advertlsliu  1 
year  to  help  create  publicm- 
derstanding  of  imports^  na¬ 
tional  problems  ( E&P,  Sept  IS 
p.  11). 

“No  business  in  the  futu« 
which  does  not  have  or  demon¬ 
strate  a  continuing  sense  of  so¬ 
cial  responsibility  will  find  it¬ 
self  operating  in  a  satisfacto^ 
climate,”  Mr.  Mortimer  declartd 
“The  public  service  program  a(f 
vocated  by  the  Council  offen 
us  a  chance  to  use  some  of  the 
great  power  of  advertising  in 
the  interest  of  a  better  Amer 
ica." 


Mason  Walsh  Named 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Sept.  24— Mason 
Walsh,  former  public  relationj 
executive  for  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  and  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  Frank  Chappell, 
who  has  become  special  assign¬ 
ments  correspondent. 


Post-War 
Grand  Island 

— and  you’ll  still  find  it  to  be 

Nebraska’a 
3rd  Market 

— just  as  you  <Ii<I  in  the  pre-war 
years  aiul  during  the  war. 


The  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent 

— Serving  the  Great  Central  Mebrasha  Territory — 

yational  Advertising  Representatives — 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 

New  York  Chicago  Omaha  Denver 
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Muon  Boacon  Journal 
Bridgoport  Sunday  Pott 
Chicago  Sun 

Danvtr  Rocky  Mountain  Nawt 
Detroit  Froa  Pratt 
El  Pato  TImat 
'Indianapollt  Star 
’(ltglaaltgSt»tta*tr  II,  IMS) 
Totof  CIrctilaUtt 


Jacktonville  Florida  TImot-Unlon 
Now  Bedford  Standard-TImat 
Newark  Star-Ladgor 
Portland  (Mo.)  Sunday  Tologram 
Syracuta  Harald-Amorican 
Toledo  Timet 
Wathlngton  Peat 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
over  2,000,000 
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Lowest  Cost  per  1000 

parade  excels  in  low  cost  per  1000  read¬ 
ers.  To  know  why,  ask  us  to  show  you  in¬ 
dependent  surveys  which  prove  that  top 
readership  results  from  parade's  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  with  pre-proved  power  to 
compel  attention.  No  yawns  in  parade  I 


Highest  Readership 

parade'aleadership  in  readership  doesn’t 
just  happen.  It  is  planned,  built,  page 
by  page.  Pre-tested  editing  of  pictures, 
captions,  articles  provides  continuous 
peak  interest— stimulates  response  to  ads 
—brings  lowest  cost  per  reader.  To  get  it 
read,  put  it  in  paradal 


Every  magazine  page  with  low 
readership  means  vacant 
seats  for  your  advertising  show. 
No  matter  how  low  the  page  rate 
you  are  charged,  the  real  cost 
of  your  advertisement  is  boosted  ' 
€*very  time  a  dull  editorial  page 
is  turned— for  part  of  your  audi¬ 
ence  has  walked  out! 

parade’s  high  page-by-page 
editorial  readership  ( highest  of 
any  Sunday  magazine)  keeps  its  ■ 
2.000,000  audience  in  their  seats  ■ 
—and  wide  awake  to  your  adver-  i 
tising.  (This  audience  of  over 
2.000,000  families  represents  a 
potential  bigger  than  the  six 
New  England  states  combined.) 
parade  rouses  to  quick  action 
—hammers  real  cost  per  sale  way 
down.  Make  us  prove  it! 


yOKoEMEN  kf:\i>f:k> 


OBSERY  En  in 


73*  WOMEX  HEYI»EH> 


How  many  ClBlPtv  seats  are  you  paying  fort 


Supports  Work 
Of  MacArthur 
In  Occupation 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24 — 
"MacArthur  knows  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  If  we’ll  only 
be  patient  until  he  acomplishes 
his  ideas.” 

That’s  the  impression  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  brought 
back  with  him  after  a  22,000- 
mile  trip  by  plane,  destroyer, 
battleship  and  Jeep  to  Tokyo, 
Okinawa,  Manila  and  other  con¬ 
quered  territory  in  the  Pacific. 

Ahlgren  said: 

“Here’s  the  only  way  I  can 
look  at  the  whole  matter  of  han¬ 
dling  the  Japanese  and  Tve  tried 
to  study  the  matter  during  my 
return  fiight  in  a  fair,  unbiased 
light. 

“In  the  first  place.  I’m  as 
staunch  a  supporter  of  a  harsh 
peace  as  most  people.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  Japs  have  horribly 
mistreated  our  prisoners  of  war. 
That  and  all  other  similar  bar¬ 
barities  of  rthe  Japs  I’ll  admit, 
and  something  should  be  done 
about  it 

“MacArthur  by  the  fanciest 
flight  of  imagination  is  no  Jap 
lover.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  before  Pearl  Harbor 
realized  that  Japanese  treachery 
could  mean  an  attack  on  us 
without  forewarning. 

“We  sit  at  home  listening  to 
the  radio  commentators,  or  ride 
the  buses  reading  the  newspaper 
columnists  who  scream  for  im¬ 
mediate  punishment  of  the  Japs 
and  decry  MacArthur's  handling 
of  the  situation  as  too  soft,  or 
sissifled. 

“With  some  other  newspaper 
men  I  had  lunch  with  MacAr¬ 
thur  and  he  was  unhesitatingly 
frank  in  explaining  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  situation  to  us  as  it 
existed  in  Japan.  We  asked 
questions  and  he  answered  ttiem. 
I  don’t  want  to  reveal  any  of  the 
off  -  the  -  record  information  he 
gave  us  so  I’ll  have  to  be  unduly 
careful.  But  enough  that  he  told 
us  has  come  to  pass  to  relate 
some  of  the  facts. 

“He  told  us  that  if  we  go  into 
Japan  with  bayonets  it  would 
take  an  unpredictably  long  time 
to  establish  the  Army  in  Japan. 
Japan  is  a  fourth-rate  power 
now  and  its  ability  to  wage  war 
is  gone  in  our  foreseeable  future. 


How  about  YOU? 

Th*  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwoit 
Amoricdn-Timof  Rocerd  and  tha 
Okmuigta  (Okla.)  Morning  Timos 
hovo  boon  addod,  oftactivo  Soptam- 
bor  1st,  to  our  constantly  growing  list 
of  satisfiad  cliants. 

SOLVE  YOUR 
LINAGE  PROBLEMS 

Wa  furnish  you  with  monthly  raports, 
covaring  your  local  and  national  ad- 
vortising.  Braakdowns  according  to 
individual  accounts  and  summarizad 
in  SO  classifications. 

Sand  for  fraa  tan  pit  reports 
and  list  of  clients. 

Advertisinf  Linage  Service 

(Established  1933) 

230  W.  41st  St..  New  York  U.  N.  Y. 
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“I’m  convinced  of  one  thing. 
MacArthur  is  handling  the  occu¬ 
pation  as  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mander  to  the  hilt  and  there  is 
no  interference  in  so  far  as  sub¬ 
sequent  events  have  shown.  His 
program  as  he  outlined  it  to  us 
is  progressing  just  as  he  in¬ 
tended  it  should. 

“Talks  with  Army  and  Navy 
officers  convinced  me  that  had 
an  invasion  of  Japan  been  neces¬ 
sary  it  would  have  cost  us  at 
least  1,000,000  of  our  men.  Hear¬ 
ing  what  these  officers  had  to 
say  and  traveling  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Pacific  impressed  me 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping 
many  of  the  Pacific  islands  as 
bases  and  for  observation  pur¬ 
poses.” 

• 

Peace  Theme 

”rhe  Press  and  Constructive 
Peace”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Press 
Club  at  its  29th  annual  meeting 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Nov  1-3. 
More  than  25()  newspaper  men 
are  expected  to  attend. 


Libel  Actions 
Against  Heorst 
Are  Dismissed 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  25 — Two 
libel  suits  against  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lications  were  dismissed  here 
during  the  past  week. 

On  Sept.  21,  charges  brought 
by  Harry  Bridges,  West  Coast 
labor  leader,  totalling  $600,000, 
against  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  the  Hearst  Publications  were 
quashed  in  Superior  Court. 

•  Judge  Schonfeld.  law-in-mo- 
tion  judge,  ended  the  right  to 
compel  defendants  to  answer 
which  Bridges  had  held  for  three 
years.  ’Three  charges  filed  Aug. 
3,  1942.  cited  articles  published 
in  December,  1941,  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers  here. 

Today,  a  wrong-picture  and 
libel  suit  for  $32,500  brought  by 
John  Samuel  Newcomb  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  motion  of  Hearst  At¬ 
torney  Grove  Fink.  ’The  action 


was  oased  on  material  aDDeanr,. 
in  the  Oakland  Enquim  ^ 
Meanwhile  It  was  learnid  thit 
the  Bridg^  suit  against  WeS. 
brook  Pegler  is  to  be  set 
ward  two  months  at  plaintiss 
request.  The  next  step 
l^ctio^is  not  anticipated  btton 


High  Readership  Found 
In  Cor  Card  Study 

Detroitors  show  high  Interer 
in  advertisements  displayed  iii 
their  city’s  street  cars  and  buses 
according  to  Study  No.  3  of  tlie 
Continuing  Study  of  Transpor 
tation  Advertising  released  Sent 
28  by  The  Advertising  Res^h 
Foundation. 

Of  ten  cards  measured  durini 
a  recent  Foundation  survey,  the 
leading  four  were  noted'  b? 
more  than  30%  of  the  UM.OOb 
basic  population  of  the  City 
Detroit  .  .  that  is,  men  and 
women  15  years  of  age  or  older 
Those  were  the  highest  scores 
attained  in  any  of  the  studies  to 
date. 
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Reynolds-Pitigpfdld,  Inc, 
Jann  and  K*|tey,  Inc.,  Atlanta 


invites 


Florida  ha«  munry  to 
Rprixl  .  .  .  and  Florida 
U  ready  to  ttpend  it! 

For  five  years  now  Florida  has  forged 
ahead  in  war  produrtion  .  .  .  working 
'round  the  clock  and  the  calendar  for 
final  Victory ...  protecting  the  foundation 
of  the  future. 

That  future  is  already  here!  .Always  a  key 
sales  sector,  Florida  builds  now  for  a  vastly 
expanded  program  of  public  works  and  priyate 
enterprise  ...  as  foreseen  in  Florida's  year  'round 
payrolls,  almost  unaffected  by  the  reconversion 
slump ...  by  the  increase  in  purchases  of  home  and 
business  sites,  retail  sales,  postal  receipts,  bank 
deposits  and  mounting  population  ...  a  |H>wer  to 
be  reckoned  with  now. ..in  the  critical  reconversion 
era  when  new  purchasing  patterns  ran  be  formrei 
for  your  products  and  services. 

•And,  as  always,  this  permanent  and  predictable 
purchasing  power  will  continue  to  be  reached  by  the 
complete  lowHiost  coverage  of  Florida's  three  great 
morning  dailies ...  in  Florida's  three  major  markets 
and  their  tremendous  trading  territories! 
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"Blondie,”  "Tillie  the  Toiler,”  "Toots  and  Casper,” 
"Little  Annie  Rooney,”  "Popeye,”  "Donald  Duck,” 
"The  Phantom,”  "Prince  Valiant,”  "Snuffy  Smith,” 
"Jungle Jim,”  "Flash  Gordon,”  "Tippie”  and  others. 

Distributed  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  Puck,  the  only  national  publi* 
cation  of  its  kind,  is  read  in  over  6,500,000  homes 
every  week. 

For  those  companies  who  have  products  to  sell 
today  or  brand  names  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
millions  there  are  big  color  pages,  half  pages  or 
one-third  pages  available  in  Puck.  To  learn  more 
about  how  your  company  can  effeaively  sponsor 
advertising  in  this  publication,  write  or  telephone 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


[IROWING  corn  in  a  greenhouse  suits  the  Boss’s 
®  personal  taste,  but  he’d  be  the  last  one  to  try  it 
on  a  commercial  scale.  The  Boss  knows  that  such 
"high-falutin’  ”  culture  just  can’t  cultivate  fast  enough 
or  wide  enough  for  mass  production  and  mass  sales. 

So  do  the  47  smart  business  firms  who  year  after 
year  consistently  plant  their  advertising  seeds  in 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly.  Big  operators,  they  know 
they’ve  got  to  harvest  a  huge  sales  crop  on  a  low- 
cost  basis.  To  do  that  they  use  the  publication  that 
cultivates  the  millions. 

No  stuffy  greenhouse.  Puck  has  the  vitality  of 
America  in  its  colorful  pages.  Every  week  its  all- 
star  cast  entertains  over  20,000,000  of  the  people 
you  want  to  cultivate.  There’s  "Jiggs  and  Maggie,” 
"The  Katzenjammer Kids,”  "Skippy,”  "Little  King,” 
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L.  A.  Examiner  Expose 
Rouses  School  Action 


LOS  ANGELES.  Sept.  24— A  re¬ 
port  by  the  California  State 
Senate  Interim  Committee 
sharply  criticizing  education  pol¬ 
icies  in  the  State  started  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  on  an  investi¬ 
gation  which  revealed  “glaring 
inadequacy  of  compulsory  in¬ 
struction  in  United  States  his¬ 
tory  in  the  city  high  schools." 

The  Examiner  instituted  a 
powerful  campaign  for  educa¬ 
tional  reforms  which  attracted 
support  from  educators,  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  civic  groups,  and  which 
even  at  this  early  date  virtually 
assures  a  change  in  the  curricula 
of  Los  Angeles  high  schools. 

Political  Export  AsaigBod 

The  Senate  commitie  report 
which  started  the  Examiner  in¬ 
vestigation  declared;  "Tremen¬ 
dous  confusion  exists  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  to  the  purposes  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  The  tendency  is 
for  professional  educators  and 
educational  psychologists  to 
speak  in  generalities.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  schools  do  not  train  any 
sizable  percentage  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  tool  subjects  com¬ 
petently.  .  . 

The  Examiner  put  Reporter 
Carl  Greenberg  on  the  story. 
Greenberg  is  the  man  who  ex¬ 
posed  Hal  Styles,  recent  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Congress,  as 
an  alleged  former  Ku  Klux  Klan 
official.  He  is  the  paper  s  politi¬ 
cal  editor. 

Greenberg  found  evidence  to 
support  the  committee's  charges. 
He  said  that  powerful  "pro¬ 
gressive  education’  proponents 
had.  in  the  past  decade,  "pres¬ 
sured"  the  city  school  system 
into  including  a  tremendous  va¬ 
riety  of  courses  and  subjects 
never  dreamed  of  previously, 
and  that  as  a  result,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  was  "bursting  at  the  seams” 
so  that  essential  subjects — par¬ 
ticularly  United  States  history — 
were  virtually  squeezed  out. 

Surveys  of  other  cities,  made 
through  Examiner  correspon¬ 
dents,  revealed  that  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  standard  of  education  fell 
far  short.  Colleges  said  they  had 
to  teach  history  that  high  school 
students  should  have  had.  Uni¬ 
versity  freshmen  were  unable  to 
identify  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  most  neglected  essential 
study  of  all  appeared  to  be 
United  States  history,  so  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  aimed  its  campaign  in 
that  direction. 

The  Examiner’s  campaign 
opened  Sept.  4  with  an  eight- 
column  banner  story  on  Page  1 
quoting  the  committee  report, 
summarizing  the  findings  of  its 
survey  and  recommending  ( a ) 
at  least  a  full  year  of  United 
States  history  as  requirement 
for  graduation  and  (b)  that 
civics  or  government  courses  be 
scheduled  separately  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  American  history. 

The  County  Supervisors  im¬ 
mediately  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  the  Examiner’s  ex- 
pos4. 

A  second  article  which  de- 
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dared  that  United  States  history 
courses  were  being  “mutilated” 
and  failed  to  help  youth  "accu¬ 
mulate  a  heritage"  likewise 
struck  fire — the  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  demanding 
a  one-year  course  as  a  minimum. 

After  that,  powerful  support 
came  thick  and  fast.  Leading  ed¬ 
ucators — Dr.  Edgar  E.  Robinson 
of  Stanford  University,  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Garver  of  University 
of  Southern  Caiifornia.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Munro  of  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Dr.  Frank 
J.  Klingberg  of  University  of 
California,  Dr.  Glenn  S.  Dumke 
of  Occidental,  and  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion — wrote  to  express  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  campaign.  Many 
contributed  articles  of  their  own 
wh*ch  were  incorporated  in  the 
series. 

The  County  Council  of  the 
American  Legion  announced  its 
indorsement;  pupils  and  parents 
swelled  the  flood  of  mail  and 
telephone  calls. 

’The  result?  Los  Angeles  edu¬ 
cators’  circles  are  stirred  up  and 
the  State  Curriculum  Committee 
has  announced  that  it  is  review¬ 
ing  what  is  taught  and  is  out¬ 
lining  courses  stressing  the 
teaching  of  history,  civics  and 
geography. 

■ 

J.  P.  Kennedy  Lauds 
Boston  Globe  Eiiort 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Sept.  24 — 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  speaking  here  last  week 
to  promote  a  Massachusetts  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  to  en¬ 
courage  business,  singled  out  the 
Boston  Globe  for  special  praise, 
declaring  “not  all  Bay  State 
firms  are  walking  backward.” 

Kennedy  said  the  Globe  had 
sent  a  man  with  his  comission 
throughout  its  trip. 

He  went  to  Albany  and  Har¬ 
risburg  to  study  the  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Commerce  there. 

In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  Eagle- 
Tribune  sponsored  Kennedy’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  St.  Mary’s  Audi¬ 
torium,  through  its  publisher, 
Irving  E.  Rogers.  Kennedy 
called  the  paper-sponsored  meet¬ 
ing  “the  best  we've  had  in  the 
state.” 

In  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  Item, 
through  Ernest  Lawson,  spon¬ 
sored  the  meeting. 

$40,000  for  Ads 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Sept.  24 — The 
way  has  been  cleared  for  a  $20,- 
000  advertising  program  for 
Hillsborough  County  and  the  en¬ 
tire  West  Coast  of  Florida  in 
1945-1946  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Truman  Green,  president 
of  the  chamber,  told  the  budget 
board  that  Mayor  Hixon  had 
promised  that  the  city  would 
match  that  with  another  $20,000. 
Outstanding  tourist  attractions 
will  be  featured  in  advertising 
to  be  carried  in  eastern  and  mid- 
western  dailies. 


CED  Spokesman 
Calls  for  Boost 
In  Advertising 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept  26 
—  American  manufacturers  re 
tailers  and  distributors  >11; 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  nwt? 
money  in  advertising  ”  in  th, 
postwar  period,  Charles  P  Gu 
lick,  president  of  the  Nations 
Oil  Products  Co.,  Harrison,  N.j 
said  here  yesterday. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Printing  Ink  Makers  u 
session  at  the  Claridge  Hotc 
here,  Gulick,  who  is  State  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  for  Econ¬ 
omic  Development,  declareii 
C.E.D.  surveys  indicate  tha- 
American  manufacturers  plan  to 
produce  41.8%  more  goods  in 
1947  than  in  1939. 

“However,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  these  goods 
will  not  sell  themselves,”  he  said 
coined  the  coming  ol  peace  to  the  The  advertising  business  and  tht 
world.  The  "Stop  Preee"  items  in  whole  promotion  business  haw 
Column  8  are  in  red  type.  Inside  a  tremendous  part  to  play  ij 
pages  carried  a  comprehensive  moving  the  additional  goods.  I 
review  oi  the  war.  think  the  whole  marketing  and 

advertising  function  in  this  coon- 
trv  will  have  to  be  made  mors 
effective. 

“We  will  have  to  spend  a  grei; 
deal  more  money  in  advertising 
It  is  important  to  plan  now  not 
only  for  postwar  production  bm 
also  for  expanded  postwar  iner 
chandising  and  distribution.  li 
I  were  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  I  would  look  to  the  futun 
as  a  great  opportunity." 


t  Jhe  ssM^fTitld 

PEACE-Womp  HAILS 
JAP  SURRENDER  « 

HiroMto  To  Ordor  'Coaoo  nro' 


Radio  Group  Sees  New 
Recorder  in  Action 

Chicago,  Sept.  26 — A  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  reporters  may 
cover  spot  news  or  obtain  inter¬ 
views  with  the  aid  of  the  pocket 
model  wire  recorder  was  given 
before  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Council  on  Radio  Journalism 
here  last  week. 

Harry  Creighton.  WGN  an¬ 
nouncer.  in  the  role  of  reporter 
showed  the  council  how  the  wire 
recorder  might  serve  a  news¬ 
man.  He  interviewed  Arthur 
Stringer,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers.  As  soon  as  the  interview 
was  recorded  it  was  played  back 
for  the  group  to  hear. 

Lucius  A.  Crowell,  head  of  the 
Wire  Recorder  Development 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ar¬ 
mour  Research  Foundation, 
where  the  recorder  was  invent¬ 
ed,  said  the  reporter  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  would  use  pocket  models 
( which  are  not  yet  in  produc¬ 
tion)  to  get  eyewitness  descrip¬ 
tions  of  fires  and  other  events, 
or  to  take  testimony  of  witnesses 
at  the  scene. 


Position  of  editorial 
writer  for  independent  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper  in  New 
York  State  community  of 
50,000.  This  is  a  fine 
opportunity  with  further 
advancement  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  newspaperman  with  a 
sound  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  willing  to  work 
hard.  Submit  samples  of 
work,  references,  photo  and 
full  personal  information. 
Box  2350,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Seattle  P-I 
Brings  'Pappy' 
Boyington  Home 

Skattle,  Sept.  24  —  When  a 
dramatic  flash  revealed  that  Lt. 
Col.  Gregory  (Pappy)  Boying¬ 
ton,  Marine  Corps  ace  of  aces 
long  believed  lost,  had  survived 
20  torture-fllled  months  in  a  Jap¬ 
anese  prison  camp,  the  Seattle 
Port-Intelligencer  sent  Reporter 
Lucille  Cohen  and  Photographer 
Hack  Miller  on  a  450-mile  jaunt 
to  Brewster,  Okanogan  County, 
to  do  a  story  on  the  “home  town 
angle.’’ 

Later,  receiving  word  that 
Boyington  would  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  on  a  specifled  date, 
the  Post-Intelligencer  had  Re¬ 
porter  Cohen  and  Photographer 
Miller  invite  members  of  the 
ace’s  family  to  accompany  them 
south  for  the  arrival. 

Pappy’s  mother,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Hallenbeck,  and  two  of  the 
flyer’s  three  children,  Greg  Jr., 
10,  and  Janet,  7,  accepted  and 
that  meant  another  trip  across 
the  Cascades  and  into  Eastern 
Washington  to  pick  them  up  and 
bring  them  to  Seattle — first  leg 
of  the  journey. 

Waited  6  Doya 

The  Post  -  Intelligencer  -  spon¬ 
sored  party  of  five  then  planed 
to  California,  where,  because  of 
Boyington’s  delayed  arrival,  they 
waited  six  days  for  the  great 
event 

But  the  wait  was  worth  while. 
In  San  Francisco,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  crew  bad  Boyington’s 
mother  and  children  “sewed  up” 
and  the  Post  -  Intelligencer 
claimed  exclusive  pictures  and 
interviews  on  the  hs^y  reunion. 

The  San  Francisco  event  over, 
the  party  flew  back  to  Seattle 
and  Miller  made  a  third  trip  to 
Brewster  —  taking  home  Mrs. 
Hallenbeck  and  the  children. 

The  Post  *  Intelligencer  also 
sponsored  a  gigantic  public  re¬ 
ception  for  Colonel  Boyington 
on  his  arrival  in  Seattle  a  few 
days  later. 

More  than  5,000  cheering  per¬ 
sons  jam-pack^  Victory  ^uare 
to  welcome  back  the  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  student  to 
his  home  state.  Appropriately, 
the  Boyington  program— one  of 
the  most  auspicious  ever  held 
at  the  square — was  the  final  pro¬ 
gram  at  that  Seattle  hub  of  war 
rallies.  The  next  day  workers 
began  tearing  down  the  city’s 
cradle  of  patriotic  zeal. 

Climaxing  the  Boyington  se¬ 
ries,  the  Post-Inteligencer  spon¬ 
sored  a  dinner  for  the  Marine 
hero  on  the  night  of  his  arrival 
in  Seattle,  with  Publisher 
Charles  B.  Lindeman  acting  as 
host  and  toastmaster. 

■ 

Campbell  Joins  Hicks 

Chicago,  Sept.  24 — Donald  L. 
Campbell  has  been  named  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  staff  of 
the  Jos.  W.  Hicks  Organization, 
public  relations  and  industrial 
relations  consultants.  Campbell 
goes  to  his  new  position  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newt.  He  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Osborn,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Co. 


Carrier  Cose  Heard 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  23 — 
Ruling  on  the  exact  status  oi 
the  home  delivery  carriers  oi 
the  tive  Heorst  newspapers  in 
Caliiornia  is  awaited  following 
1  presentation  before  I.  N. 
Gillett,  Ir..  senior  referee  of 
the  Californio  Employment 
Commission.  Contention  that 
these  carriers  are  independent 
merchants  was  maintained  in 
a  two-day  presentation.  Grove 
Fink,  San  Francisco  attorney, 
directed  the  case  on  behalf  oi 
the  two  Heorst  papers  here, 
the  two  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer. 


Los  Angeles  Council 
Pays  Tribute  to  Press 

Los  Angeles,  Sept  24 — The 
City  Council  voted  immediate 
approval  the  other  day  to  a 
Newspaper  Week  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  by  Councilman  Ed  J.  Dav¬ 
enport,  former  newspaper  man 
who  is  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  division 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

’The  resolution  cited  the  news¬ 
papers’  contributions  to  the  war 
effort  and  the  special  role  of 
advertising,  then  concluded: 
“’Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  be  on  record  as  paying 
tribute  to  the  newspapers  of  our 
city,  state  and  nation  as  they 
celebrate  their  annual  National 
Newspaper  Week  so  close  upon 
the  celebration  of  our  country’s 
victory  over  foes  of  the  kind  of 
freedom  for  which  our  press  has 
successfully  fought  to  maintain 
since  the  days  our  forming 
fathers  made  it  an  American 
heritage.” 

■ 

Talks  on  Aviation 

Frank  (Doc)  Maher,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  president.  F^rks 
Air  College,  will  begin  a  na¬ 
tional  speaking  tour  Oct.  1. 
He  will  meet  with  combination 
business  clubs  to  discuss  “How 
to  plan  and  merchandise  an  air¬ 
park  for  your  community.”  He 
will  also  talk  at  high  schools. 
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Tucson  Dculies 
Halt  Display 
Ads  4  Days 

’Tucson,  Ariz.,  Sept.  24  —  The 
Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  published  by  Tuc¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Inc.,  announced 
that  beginning  today  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  ’Thursday  ( a 
four-day  period)  the  papers,  in 
a  move  to  conserve  newsprint, 
would  carry  no  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Only  classifi^  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  that  limited  in  amount, 
is  being  carried. 

Explaining  that  no  curtail¬ 
ment  of  news  was  planned  for 
the  four-day  period,  the  news¬ 
papers  gave  the  following  as 
reasons  for  dropping  display  ad¬ 
vertisements: 

“Since  quotas  were  placed  on 
newsprint  in  1942,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  allocated  paper 
on  the  basis  of  population  fig¬ 
ures  of  1941.  In  1941,  Tucson 
was  still  a  tourist  city,  with  a 
highly  fluctuating  population. 
Newsprint  requirements  fluctu¬ 
ated  with  the  change  in  popula¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“Today,  basing  its  opinion  on 
the  only  one  index,  the  domestic 
electric  connections,  the  board 
contends  that  Tucson’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  increased  only  18.7  per 
cent.  .  .  . 

“All  conservative  estimates 
rate  the  increase  in  population 
growth  at  a  minimum  of  54  per 
cent.” 

William  R.  Mathews  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star  and  William 
Johnson  of  the  Citizen. 

(onsisleiKy  Pays  Off! 
-to  the  tune  of  187% 

A  patfam  feafura,  added  to 
thata  nawtpapari  at  an  aditorial 
"fitlar”  shortly  bacatne  a  daily 
"mult"  and  tharain  lias  an  intar- 
asting  story  of  rasults  that  coma 
from  consistant  plugging. 


Raquests  for  pattarns  in  1944 
showed  a  187%  increase  over  the 
results  for  1942  .  .  .  whan  the 
feature  was  a  hit-or-miss  matter. 


Still  running  daily  the  inquirias 
for  this  feature  bid  fair  to  show 
a  more  spectacular  increase  this 
year. 


Surely  an  editorial  feature  with 
such  amazing  pulling  power  it 
sound  evidence  for  advartisars 
that  consistency  PAYS  OFFI 

Journal  and  Senfinel 
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When 
4  out  of  5 
Respond 
IT'S  AMAZING 

(Wo  aro  told) 

Yes — from  a  June  and  July 
questionnaire  mailing  to 
17,872  subscribers  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  replies  from  14,339 
— just  80%. 

Any  research  direaor  will 
tell  you  that  this  figure 
tops  the  average  mail-re- 
search  response  by  40%  to 
50%. 

The  explanation  of  this 
amazing  return  is  simply 
reader  confidence  and  r^ 
sponsiveness — the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  this 
ONLY  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  DAILY  offen 
its  advertisers  —  positive 
proof  of  intitnate  and  sutt 
contact  with  management. 

The  result  of  this  research 
will  amplify  the  occupa¬ 
tional  classification  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  cir¬ 
culation  ,by  completely 
identifying  25%  of  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  line  of  business, 
title  and  function.  The 
full  findings  will  be  avail¬ 
able  soon. 

Is  your  advertising  reach¬ 
ing  management  through 
a  medium  of  such  proven 
responsiveness^  ^ 
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ONLY  National  Business  DeHj 


simultaneously  on  both  coat) 
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Four  Chicago  Dailies 
To  Quit  Media  Records 


CHICAGO.  Sept.  25 — ^Four  Chi- 
caio  newspapers  —  Daily  News, 
^Id- American,  Times  and 
cgH-announced  today  they  are 
diicontinuing  Media  Records 
Jvice.  effective  Dec.  31.  1945. 
Tlie  Chicapo  Tribune  continues 
^  be  a  subscriber  to  Media 
Hecords.  The  four  papers  plan 
to  set  up  their  own  advertising 
i*»suring  service. 

These  four  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  sUtement  issued 
•oday.  "have  long  insisted  that 
jjodia  Records  should  correct 
•Jieir  practice  of  counting  each 
line  of  split-run  advertising  as 
‘fo  lines,  as  well  as  their  other 
Mthods  of  handling  part-run 
Advertising  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inHite  linage  figures  of  some 
newspapers.” 

Proposals  Rejected 


It  was  pointed  out  the  four 
Chicago  dailies  last  July  sub- 
niitted  to  Media  Records  a  pro- 
posil  to  bring  about  the  sug¬ 
gested  changes,  which  Media 
Records  rejected.  The  four  news- 
oipers  claim  that  because  of 
:hese  practices.  Media  Records’ 
report  does  not  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  advertising  activity. 

Since  the  report  costs  each  of 
;hese  papers  around  $7,000  per 
vear.”  continued  the  statement, 
and  Media  Records  methods 
make  necessary  very  expensive 
reprocessing  of  their  report, 
;hey  have  decided  to  discontinue 
the  service.  A  bureau,  jointly 
Snanced  by  the  four  Chicago 
newspapers,  will  be  establish^ 
for  measuring  advertising  in  all 
Chicago  newspapers  and  will  be 
handled  by  an  outside  authority 
in  the  field.” 


Statement  by  Tribune 
W.  J.  Byrnes,  manager  of  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  concerning  the 
action  taken  by  the  other  news¬ 
papers; 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  is  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  other  Chicago  newspapers 
because  Media  Records  did  not 
accede  to  their  demands.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  their 
termination  of  relations  with 
Media  Records  should  tend  to 
impair  the  value  of  the  Media 
Records  reports.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Tribune  that  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  has  been  doing  a  good  job. 

“niough  set  up  as  a  private 
business  to  serve  newspapers 
and  advertisers.  Media  Records. 
M  has  been  the  case  with  the 
in  the  field  of  circulation. 
MS  been  an  important  factor  in 
st^ardizing  linage  statistics. 

If  Media  Records  were  to  de¬ 
part  from  standard  practice  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
newspapers  which  desire  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  in  a  given 
njty.  the  resulting  conflicting 
claims  would  soon  destroy  the 
^Pding  and  authoritativeness 
j*  Media  Records’  statistics  in 
“>*  minds  of  advertisers  and 
agency  men.  Media  Records 
would  have  no  value  and  each 
newspaper  would  feel  free  to  set 


up  any  system  of  measurement 
which  best  suited  its  own  ends. 

“The  only  basically  new  and 
different  factors  introduced  in 
Chicago  newspaper  iinage  fig¬ 
ures  since  Media  Records  started 
to  measure  Chicago  newspapers 
are  fifty-fifty  split  run  advertis¬ 
ing  and  nine-column  classified 
pages.  Fifty-fifty  split  run  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  in  itself  a  recent 
development.  Years  ago  maga¬ 
zines  as  well  as  newspapers  in¬ 
troduced  the  idea  as  a  con¬ 
venience  for  advertisers  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  tests  of  various 
copy  themes.  Its  broadened  use 
by  the  Tribune  during  recent 
years  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  newsprint  shortage.  It  was 
made  available  to  retailers  and 
Help  Wanted  advertisers  as  a 
war  measure  in  order  to  help 
these  advertisers  meet  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  by  WPB  rationing 
of  newsprint. 

“The  split  run  advertising 
made  avaiiable  to  retailers  was 
restricted  to  full-page  units  in 
the  daily  paper.  Its  use  in 
classified  was  restricted  to  Help 
Wanted  advertisers  in  order  to 
enable  as  many  concerns  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  the  personnel 
they  needed. 

“There  is  nothing  secret  about 
the  Tribune's  fifty-fifty  split  run 
advertising.  Advertisers  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  commended 
the  Tribune  for  its  enterprise 
in  developing  it.  The  Tribune 
receives  a  higher  milline  rate 
for  it  than  it  does  for  full  run 
advertising.  And  for  competi¬ 
tive  purposes,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  page  retail 
ad  run  in  one-half  of  one  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  week-day  is¬ 
sues  with  its  circulation  of 
1,065,000  is  not  as  important  to 
the  advertiser  or  the  agency 
space  buyer  as  a  page  run  in  a 
newspaper  with  a  full  circula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  500,000. 

“The  split-run  linage  for  each 
paper  is  shown  in  the  Media 
Records  52-city  report  each 
month. 

Policy  Is  Mentioned 

“If  circulation  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  factor  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  certainly  rates  should  be. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  Media  Records  to  avoid  the 
factors  of  circulation  and  rate 
in  its  operations.  They  are  im¬ 
portant  but  Media  Records 
never  undertook  to  supply  them, 
assumably  because  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  These  would  in¬ 
clude  daily  audits  of  circulation 
and  continuous  adjustment  of 
statistics  because  of  earned 
rates.  In  the  past  cut  rate  ad¬ 
vertising  and  even  free  adver¬ 
tising  have  been  listed  by  Media 
Records  with  full  linage  credit 
as  long  as  it  was  print^  by  the 
newspaper  being  measured. 

“If  Media  Records  were  to 
depart  from  its  original  stand¬ 
ard,  eventually  it  would  be  is¬ 
suing  reports  which  would  show 
the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
by  each  advertiser  and  in  each 
classification  of  advertising.  The 
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Tribune  has  no  objection  to 
this  method  which  is  more  re¬ 
vealing  of  the  value  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  than  are  lin¬ 
age  figures  but  it  has  never  as¬ 
sumed  that  Media  Records 
should  undertake  to  make  this 
type  of  report. 

"The  whole  dispute  is  over  a 
minor  issue  which  hardly  affects 
the  over-all  picture,  no  matter 
how  it  is  handled  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  1945.  for  instance. 
Media  Records  show  the  Trib¬ 
une  carried  over  14,000,000  lines 
of  advertising,  even  if  only  one- 
half  credit  were  given  for  the 
retail  and  help  wanted  advertis¬ 
ing  printed  on  a  split  run  basis. 
The  Tribune’s  lead  over  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper  is 
more  than  6,000,000  lines  which 
is  almost  as  much  as  the  total 
linage  carried  by  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper.  Deducting 
one-half  the  split  run  display 
advertising  means  deduction  of 
about  3Vfe%  from  the  Tribune’s 
total  of  over  9,000,000  display 
lines.  On  a  dollar  and  cents 
basis,  the  Tribune  still  carries 
as  much  revenue  as  all  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined.” 

■ 

Advertising  Called 
Key  in  Expansion 

Atlantic  City,  Sept.  25 — Ex¬ 
panded  postwar  merchandising 
and  distribution  means  that 
American  manufacturers,  retail¬ 
ers  and  distributors  “will  have 
to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
money  in  advertising,”  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Printing 
Ink  Makers  was  told  here  today. 

Charles  P.  Gulick,  president 
of  the  National  Oil  Products  Co., 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  New  Jersey 
state  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Economic  Development, 
speaking  at  the  association’s  31st 
annual  convention  and  first  re¬ 
conversion  conference  at  the 
Claridge  Hotel,  said  a  CED  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  that  American 
manufacturers  plan  to  produce 
41.6%  more  goods  in  1947  than 
in  1939. 

“However,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  these  goods 
will  not  sell  themselves,”  Gulick 
said.  “The  advertising  business 
and  the  whole  promotion  busi¬ 
ness  have  a  tremendous  part  to 
play  in  moving  this  additional 
goods.  I  think  the  whole  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  function 
in  this  country  will  have  to  be 
made  more  effective.” 

■ 

Civil  Libel  Suits 
Against  Allen  Settled 

All  civil  libel  suits  against 
William  Prescott  Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laredo  (Tex.) 
Times,  have  been  settled.  Editor 
&  Publisher  learned  this  week, 
and  a  criminal  case  against  him 
will  be  called  up  Oct.  3  in  Aus¬ 
tin.  Tex. 

The  suits  against  Allen  arose 
as  the  result  of  stories  published 

‘he  Times  concerning  Rotary 
Club  members  (E&P,  July  28). 

■ 

Sports  News  in  Tokyo 

A  V-J  Day  Tokyo  edition  of 
the  Sporting  News,  7,500  copies 
strong,  was  down  from  St.  Louis 
to  Japan. 


Americas  Form 
Solid  Bloc  at 
Rio  Conference 

By  Frank  M.  Garcia 

N.  Y.  Times  Correspondent 

Rio  De  Janeiro,  Sept.  26 — 
Freedom  of  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  was  among  the  outstanding 
resolutions  approved  by  the  ple¬ 
nary  session  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Radio  Conference,  which 
closed  here  last  night. 

Among  the  accomplishments 
of  the  conference  during  its 
three  weeks,  those  looming  as 
the  most  important  are: 

1.  A  probing  into  American 
thought  to  ascertain  the  real 
depth  of  democratic  ideals  of 
the  American  nations,  and  into 
which  the  Four  Freedoms 
preached  by  the  Late  President 
Roosevelt  entered  forcibly.  The 
probing  was  satisfactory. 

2.  Unanimous  approval  of  the 
U.  S.  resolution  advocating  free¬ 
dom  of  communications  and 
rapid  and  cheap  transmission  of 
press  dispatches. 

3.  A  rewelding  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  into  a  solid  bloc, 
willing  to  help  each  other,  and 
ready  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
information  in  order  to  obtain 
better  understanding  among 
them. 

4.  Agreement  on  a  formula 
embodying  the  needs  of  the 
Americas  in  radio  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  likelihood  that 
they  would  support  each  other 
if  any  international  radio  com¬ 
munications  conference  should 
set  up  rules  clashing  with  the 
America’s  needs.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  achievement,  as 
stated  by  the  Cuban  delegate. 
Nicolas  G.  Mendoza,  is  that  this 
group  of  countries  can  go  to  any 
international  sessions  with  its 
radio  communication  problems 
already  solved. 

The  most  difficult  problem  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  distribution  of 
radio  frequencies.  The  matter 
presents  angles  which  cannot  be 
solved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  definite  procedure.  Each 
country  has  its  own  problems, 
thus  resolutions  in  this  regard 
were  accepted  as  “recommenda¬ 
tions,”  leaving  final  settlement 
to  an  international  conference. 

■The  conference  created  an  “In¬ 
ter  -  American  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Union,”  comprising  the 
governments  represented  at  the 
sessions. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
resolution  touched  two  points: 

1.  Opening  the  doors  to  liberty 
for  the  press  in  the  Americas. 

2.  Lifting  of  all  barriers  to 
achieve  that  liberty,  including 
cheap  rates  for  all  means  of 
communications. 

At  the  closing  session  last 
night,  the  Brazilian  minister  of 
communications,  Gen.  Mendonca 
Lima,  addressed  the  conference 
and  gave  a  banquet  for  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

“You  have  adopted  measures 
of  great  consequence,”  Gen.  Lima 
said,  “and  in  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ing  them  you  reaffirmed  contin¬ 
ental  solidarity.” 
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MacArthur  Imposes 
Free  Press  on  Japan 

By  S.  J.  Monchak 


ADVOCATES  of  maintaining 

world  peace  through  universa’l 
freedom  of  the  press  this  week 
cheered  the  action  of  General 
MacArthur,  who.  in  a  declara¬ 
tion  Sept.  24,  imposed  the  free 
press  principle  on  conquered 
Japan. 

In  his  order,  “Disassociation 
of  Press  from  Government." 
Gen.  MacArthur  took  a  big  step 
to  break  up  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment's  monopoly  of  news, 
which  has  serv^  to  turn  the 
empire's  newspapers  into  ve¬ 
hicles  of  imperial  propaganda. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
instance  in  history  where  a  con¬ 
quered  nation,  which  never  en¬ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  a  free 
press,  has  had  imposed  upon  it 
the  democratic  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  by  formal 
decree. 

Lauding  Gen.  MacArthur's 
move,  Kent  Cooper,  executive 
director  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  long  has  proposed  that  im¬ 
position  of  free  press  principles 
should  be  demanded  as  a  price 
for  U.S.  aid  in  reconstruction  of 
the  economic  life  of  any  coun¬ 
try  devastated  by  the  war,  sent 
the  following  message  to  Gen. 
MacArthur: 

"Your  full  and  direct  accept¬ 
ance  of  principle  of  imposing 
freedom  of  press  upon  van¬ 
quished  Japanese  will  forever 
glorify  vou  in  minds  of  Amer¬ 
icans  whom  I  have  been  trying 
to  convince  for  nearly  30  years 
that  worldwide  press  freedom  is 
essential  to  enduring  world." 

Domei  to  Suspend 

Gen.  MacArthur's  history- 
making  decree  was  a  five-point 
directive  that  ordered  the  Jap¬ 
anese  to  eliminate  "Government- 
operated  barriers"  to  the  news 
of  the  world  and  to  eliminate 
Government  control  of,  or  inter¬ 
est  in.  Japanese  newspapers,  as 
a  move  “to  further  encourage 
the  liberal  tendencies  in  Japan 
and  establish  free  access  to  the 
news  sources  of  the  world.” 

The  directive  ordered  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government  to  make 
available  all  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  and  equipment  to  all 
agencies  "so  that  the  distribution 
of  news  within  the  Japanese 
home  islands  will  not  be  the 
special  privilege  of  one  con¬ 
trolled  organization." 

By  means  of  this  order,  the 
decree  stated,  “the  Domei  news 
agency,  long  a  government- 
subsidized  organization  charged 
with  the  dissemination  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  is  stripped  of  its  special 
privileges  and  is  made  subject 
to  competition  from  whatever 
news  services  choose  to  enter 
this  field.” 

Stripped  of  its  monopolistic 
privileges,  Domei  announced  48 
hours  later  that  it  would  go  out 
of  business  as  soon  as  a  new 
news  gathering  agency  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  three  main  Tokyo 
dailies — Maittichi,  Asahi  and 
Yomiuri-Hochi. 


The  executive  heads  of  the 
three  leading  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  said  Sept.  27  in  a  message  to 
Cooper  that  they  were  sponsor¬ 
ing  promotion  of  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  news  association  to 
serve  the  press  of  Japan. 

The  message  was  sent  by  the 
presidents  of  Aaahi,  Mainichi 
and  Yomiuri-Hochi,  in  response 
to  telegrams  sent  them  individ¬ 
ually  ^pt.  20  expressing  the 
hope  that  each  would  sponsor 
“restoration  of  a  cooperative 
( news  association )  along  the 
lines  of  Associated  Press,  so  that 
the  latter  can  constructively  co¬ 
operate  in  complete  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  news  exchange  between 
the  i»ress  of  our  respective  na¬ 
tions  wholly  independent  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control  or  interference.” 

In  his  telegram.  Cooper  re¬ 
called  participation  of  the  three 
papers  in  the  former  Nippon 
Rengo  Tsushin-Shaw  (Japanese 
Associated  Press),  which  was 
developing  along  lines  of  free 
cooperation  when  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  in  1936  by  the  militarists 
to  merge  into  the  government- 
controlled  Domei  agency. 

Preceding  his  freedom  of  the 
press  order,  Gen.  MacArthur 
Sept.  21  slapped  a  10-point  cen¬ 
sorship  code  on  the  Japanese 
press  and  radio.  Violations  may 
mean  jail  terms,  he  said. 

Code's  Provisions 

The  code  applies  to  news, 
editorials  and  advertisements  in 
all  newspapers  and  other  Jap¬ 
anese  publications.  These  are  its 
provisions: 

“1.  News  must  adhere  strictly 
to  the  truth. 

“2.  Nothing  should  be  printed 
which  might  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  disturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity. 

“3.  There  shall  be  no  false  or 
destructive  criticism  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  powers. 

“4.  "There  shall  be  no  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  the  Allied  forces 
of  occupation,  and  nothing 
which  might  invite  mistrust  or 
resentment  of  these  troops. 

"5.  There  shall  be  no  mention 
or  discussion  of  Allied  troop 
movements  unless  such  move¬ 
ments  have  been  officially  re¬ 
leased. 

“6.  News  stories  must  be  fact¬ 
ually  written  and  completely  de¬ 
void  of  editorial  opinion. 

"7.  News  stories  shall  not  be 
colored  to  conform  with  any 
propaganda  line. 

"8.  Minor  details  of  a  news 
story  must  not  be  over-empha¬ 
sized  to  stress  or  develop  any 
propaganda  line. 

“9.  No  news  story  shall  be  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  omission  of  perti¬ 
nent  facts  or  details. 

“10.  In  the  make-up  of  the 
newspaper,  no  news  story  shall 
be  given  undue  prominence  for 
the  purnose  of  establishing  or 
developing  any  propaganda 
line." 


Trio  on  World  Trip 

Washington,  Sept.  27 — Paul 
Miller  oi  Associated  Press,  Inez 
Robb  oi  International  News 
Service,  and  Frederick  C.  Oth- 
man  oi  United  Press  were 
scheduled  to  travel  as  observ¬ 
ers  on  the  inaugural  regularly- 
scheduled  around  -  the  -  world 
plane  trip.  The  takeoii  was  set 
ior  tomorrow  irom  Washington 
Airport.  Miss  Robb  was  listed 
as  the  only  woman  passenger. 

Editors  Jailed 
In  Argentina 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press  this  week,  newspaper 
editors  were  being  jailed  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  under  the  newly  im¬ 
posed  state  of  siege.  Many  had 
gone  into  hiding. 

The  situation  was  described 
by  Arnaldo  Cortesi  in  a  cable 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  New 
York  Times  with  the  notation 
that  the  building  of  La  Nacion, 
in  which  the  Times  has  its  of¬ 
fices.  was  surrounded  by  plain¬ 
clothes  policemen  who  were 
looking  for  Juan  S.  Valmaggia. 
city  editor  of  Nacion  . 

Cortesi’s  dispatch  went  into 
some  detail  as  to  names  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  editors  against 
whom  government  action  was 
directed.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

“The  police  descended  upon 
the  leading  democratic  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  Critica, 
searched  its  offices,  cut  off  its 
telephone  lines,  did  not  allow 
any  one  to  enter  or  leave,  ar¬ 
rested  its  editor  and  forbade  to¬ 
day's  edition  to  reach  the  streets 
until  it  had  been  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

Offices  Searched 

“The  offices  of  two  other  after¬ 
noon  papers.  La  Razdn  and 
Noticias  Grdficas,  also  were 
searched  and  those  papers  also 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  police 
before  they  were  distributed, 
"nie  editor  of  Noticias  Grdficas 
is  under  arrest  and  the  editor  of 
La  Raz6n  is  in  hiding.  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Socialist  organ.  La 
Vanguardia,  also  is  under  arrest. 

"Of  the  high  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  the  following  are 
known  to  have  been  arrested: 

“Retired  Maj.  Ernesto  Car¬ 
reras,  editor  of  Critica:  Alberto 
Desimone,  who  acts  as  editor  of 
Noticias  Grdficas  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  United  States  of  its 
owners  and  editor,  Josd  W. 
Agusti,  and  former  Deputy 
America  Ghildi,  editor  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  organ  La  Vanguardia. 
The  editor  of  La  Raz6n.  Ricardo 
Peralta  Ramos,  is  in  hiding,  but 
his  brother.  Hector,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested.  .  .  . 

“Antonio  Santamarina,  who 
up  to  recently  was  a  political 
exile  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
and  whose  brother,  Jorge,  was 
the  first  Finance  Minister  in  the 
revolutionary  Government,  had 
a  similar  experience,  and  also 
succeeded  in  getting  away. 

‘Eduardo  Ordbnez,  prominent 
writer  for  the  democratic  week¬ 
ly,  Anti-Nazi,  is  under  arrest. 


Hirohito  Sees 
Newsmen;  Bach 
Free  Press  Idea 

To  the  American  people  d^^ 
ing  the  war  Emperor  Hirohito 
has  been  a  hated,  dramatic  hot 
unreal  figure,  and  to  the  Ja^ht 
has  been  the  Son  of  Heaven  who 
took  orders  from  no  one.  This 
week  two  newspapermen  de¬ 
cided  the  Americans  ne^ed  | 
more  definite  picture  and  Gen 
MacArthur  started  shattering  for 
the  Japs  their  ideal. 

Frank  L.  Kluckhohn,  corre 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times;  Hugh  Baillie,  presidtot 
of  the  United  Press,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral,  in  that  order,  were  the  flnt 
Americans  since  Pearl  Harbot 
to  see  the  emperor  and  talk  to 
him.  MacArthur  had  Hirohito 
come  to  him. 

The  newspaper  men  inter¬ 
viewed  the  emperor  before  the 
reported  meeting  with  Genenl 
MacArthur.  (The  only  camcn- 
man  at  the  historic  session  wii 
Lt.  Gae  Faillace.  He  said  “ay 
heart  was  pounding  but  my 
trigger  finger  was  ready.”) 


Baillie  Kluckheha 


Kluckhohn,  related  that  it  took 
him  two  weeks  to  get  his  inter 
view  and  the  “utmost  diffleulty" 

Kluckhohn  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  Prince  Fumimaro  Kon- 
oye,  vice-premier,  whom  he  W 
known  in  Washington,  and  with 
'Toshikazu  Kase,  director  of  the 
third  division  of  the  Board  d 
Information.  Finally  armef 
with  authorization  by  both  Gon. 
MacArthur  and  the  emperor,  he 
had  an  almost  all  night  bout 
“arranging  to  get  past  the  Ameri¬ 
can  MPs  who  are  protecting  the 
emperor.” 

Baillie  did  not  explain  how 
he  made  arrangements,  but  he 
had  obtained  an  exclusive  inter 
view  with  Gen.  MacArthur  four 
days  earlier.  Both  correspond¬ 
ents  saw  the  emperor  in  a  hou* 
on  the  palace  grounds  becaiw 
the  palace  had  been  destrojw 
and  both  were  required  to  sm 
in  their  questions  in  advance  for 
prepared  answers  and  to  ask  no 
questions  during  the  audie^nct 
Hirohito  saw  Kluckhohn  on  Sept 
25  for  about  10  minutes,  Bailhe 
later  the  same  day  for  about  a 
minutes. 

To  Baillie's  prepared  question 
“Is  it  your  Imperial  Majesty  s 
wish  that  Japan  have  a  free  pre« 
and  free  interchange  of  nem 
with  other  nations  of  Jh* 
world?"  the  emperor  returned 
the  written  answer:  , 

“His  Majesty's  reply 
He  says  that  this  highly  desiMwe 
objective  is  to  be  achieved  « 
rapidly  as  conditions  permit. 

I  S  H  I  R  for  Soptomber  Z9.  IM* 
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in  San  Francisco,  the  New  York  of  tlie 
Pacific  Coast, cosmopolitan  even  when  the 
West  was  camp  sites,  center  of  finance 
and  distribution,  eore  of  West  Coast 
opinion . . .  And  the  principal  information 
source  of  San  Francisco  is  The  Chronicle. 


As  FAR  BACK  as  World  War  I,  some 
economists  called  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  United  States  —  California,  Oregon, 
Washington — the  most  promising  land  of 
promise ...  with  23%  of  US  developed 
water  power,  41“^  of  total  potential . . . 
a  trillion  board  feet  of  standing  lumber, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  national  total . . . 
mineral  resources  not  even  explored  . . . 
the  tillable  third  of  California  that  can 
grow  half  of  all  the  country’s  vegetables 
and  fruit . . .  and  the  world’s  largest  dams, 
offering  cheap  power  and  also  increased 
agricultural  production  by  irrigation. 

In  1937,  the  $3  billion  total  of  lumber, 
agriculture,  minerals,  fish,  canning,  oil, 
aircraft,  meat,  bakery  products  was  equalled 
by  lumber  aloney  exceeded  by  shipbuilding, 
doubled  by  aircraft  production  in  1944! 

Postwar  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  can 
shrink  to  10%  of  wartime  production,  but 
still  leave  a  big  plus  over  pre-war  volume. 
New  wartime  workers,  new  factories,  new 
demand  make  inevitable  the  expansion 
of  all  industries.  Some  wartime  workers, 
some  service  men  sent  here  will  stay  on. 
Discount,  as  you  please,  all  the  indices, 
the  residue  remains  a  plus . . .  premises  new 
purchasing  power  and  opportunity,  new 
market  worth  working  for! . . . 

File  your  claim  to  this  market’s  future 


Native  since  1865,  competent  by  any 
current  standards,  comprehensive  in  news 
coverage  but  intensely  interested  in  local 
affairs . .  .enlightened  and  alert,  concerned 
more  with  standards  than  circuladon . . . 
The  Chronicle  long  ago  earned  and  held 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
with  the  greatest  stake  in  the  West. 

A  fixture  in  the  best  San  Francisco 
homes.  The  Chronicle  has  always  sold 
good  goods  for  the  city’s  good  merchants. 

With  local  influence  amplified  by 
its  outside  circulation  among  people  who 
want  more  than  local  news.  Chronicle 
advertising  favorably  affects  distribution 
and  outlets,  can  definitely  demonstrate 
ability  to  help  a  new  name  win  currency, 
a  new  product  get  acceptance . . .  and  the 
postwar  Chronicle  will  have  more  than 
ever  to  offer  the  national  advertiser  in 
pull  and  profit  prestige.  A  session  now 
with  a  Chronicle  representative  isa  sensible 
first  step  toward  a  Pacific  Coast  postwar 
sales  program. 


Chronicle 


National  .Uvertiting  Representatives:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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Jackson,  Miss., 
Daily  Helps 
Home  Planners 

Several  hundred  residents  of 
JacKsun,  Miss.,  gathered  there 
recently  for  the  lirst  of  12  pro¬ 
grams  being  sponsored  by  the 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  as  a 
part  of  its  Home  Planners’  Insti- 
tui«,  a  project  to  assist  the  com¬ 
munity  s  citizens  in  building  or 
remodeling  homes. 

Other  newspapers  such  as  the 
New  Brunswick  ( N.J. )  Home 
News  are  doing  a  similar  job  in 
their  own  cities.  Said  R.  M. 
Hederman  of  the  Clarion-Led¬ 
ger,  “It  is  our  belief  that  one 
of  the  most  important  public 
services  we  can  render  our  com¬ 
munity  at  this  time  is  to  offer 
this  free  Home  Planners’  Insti¬ 
tute.  We  are  told  that  6500  homes 
will  be  constructed  in  Jackson 
soon. 

“We  have  investigated  other 
Institutes  and  found  that  they  I 
rendered  a  real  service  and  we 
are  confident  both  members  of  I 
the  building  industry  and  the  ! 
future  home-builders  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  one." 

Industry  Dinner 

Advance  preparations  for  the 
Institute  included  newspaper- 
sponsored  advertisements  out¬ 
lining  the  program  and  listing 
the  firms  which  endorsed  it,  vari- 
oiw  news  stories,  folders  and  In¬ 
stitute  emblems  which  advertis¬ 
ers  could  insert  in  their  regular 
advertising.  Also,  late  in  August, 
the  newspaper  entertained  some 
250  members  of  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  at  a  dinner  where  the 
plans  were  detailed  in  full. 

At  the  dinner  W.  C.  Yancey, 
president  of  Dickerson  and  Yan¬ 
cey  Co.,  Shreveport,  declared: 

“This  is  the  first  time  that 
I’ve  ever  known  the  financial 
and  promotional  weight  of  an 
Institute  to  be  carried  by  a 
newspaper  alone.  You  are  for¬ 
tunate  indeed  to  get  all  this  free 
sponsorship  and  don’t  let  your 
interest  be  dampened  in  any 
manner  because  it  is  offered 
free.  In  many  places  the  co¬ 
operating  firms  pay  $500  and 
over  to  participate.  You  should 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  join 
hands  and  render  a  real  service 
to  those  who  use  your  services 
to  build.” 

An  indication  of  the  active  in¬ 
terest  of  building  and  allied 
firms  in  the  Institute  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Rodney  E.  Defenbaugh, 
Clarion-Ledger  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Institute  director,  who 
wrote  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising: 


gram  is  strictly  a  public  relations 
matter  and  we  specifically  stated' 
there  would  be  no  advertising 
solicited,  it  is  rather  unusual  to 
see  the  amount  of  copy  that  has 
been  coming  voluntarily  into 
the  office.  In  fact,  we  have  even 
had  advertisers  call  us  and  ask 
us  if  they  could  not  run  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  during  the  pro¬ 
gram." 

From  the  point  of  view  of 
those  individuals  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Institute  courses,  the 


purpose  is  to  show  laymen  how 
to  plan  a  home  that  is  best  in 
design  and  material  and  the 
courses  give  them  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  all  the  technical 
and  product  developments. 
Classes  are  under  the  direction 
of  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  of  home  planning  and 
building  and  cover  everytlung 
from  choosing  a  site  to  design¬ 
ing  and  equipping  the  house. 

i:iach  of  the  twelve  lectures  is 
followed  by  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  period  conducted  by  a 
panel  of  experts.  So  that  the 
“pupils”  will  have  a  permanent 
record  of  the  course  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  is  providing  each  with  a 
scrapbook  in  which  he  can  keep 
notes  and  illustrative  material. 

As  an  incentive  to  regular 
attendance  the  newspaper  is  of¬ 
fering  eight  attendance  awards 
totaling  $1,000  in  Victory  Bonds. 
Award  cards  are  distributed  at 
every  session. 

The  course  which  began  on 
Sept.  13  will  run  through  March 
21  with  meetings  twice  a  month 
with  the  exception  of  Decemi^r 


Agency  Prepares  Digest 
Of  Continuing  Studies 

A  brief  “highlight”  analysis 
of  the  reports  on  the  readership 
of  the  72  newspapers  as  present¬ 
ed  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  conducted 
by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  research  and  records  de¬ 
partment  of  VanSant,  Dugdale 
&  Co.,  Baltimore  advertising 
agency. 

Tabulations  include  median  fig¬ 
ures  for  readership  of  editorial 
matter,  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  pictures. 

Distributed  by  the  agency  to 
“those  interested  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  advertising  and  ap¬ 
praisal  of  what  makes  people 
read,”  the  summary  digest  adds 
these  “observations  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser”: 

“People’s  interests  control 
their  reading. 

“This  again  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  writing  to  your 
audience,  not  to  the  public  at 
large.  .  .  .” _  _ 


Buy  Business  Daily 

Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  24-11^ 
Record,  a  daily  newsptp-  - 
local,  financial  and  real  e»ut! 
news  since  1878,  will  be 
ILshed  in  the  future  by  the 
Williams  Corp.,  which  ^ 
bought  the  publishing  coao^ 
from  the  estate  of  thebu 
Charles  M.  Johnson.  Jceenh  n 
Williams,  C.  M.  Sager  jr 
Henry  K.  Keel  and  E.  Nehoii 
Green,  officers  of  the  new  cor 
poration,  all  are  veteran  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Richmond  Ntici 
Leader  composing  room. 

■ 

Correction 

In  a  story  from  WashlngtoD 
announcing  the  nominatloo  of 
William  Benton,  former  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive,  ai  at- 
sistant  secretary  of  state  (EiP 
Sept.  8),  it  was  incorrectly 
stated  that  Mr.  Benton  h^nit 
president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1937.  He  was 
vicepresident  under  President 
Robert  ''  Hutchins. 
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•  AMUNC 
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•  M  SPIMC  NBUtI 
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CAUB-TUUS 

•  DfMSON  HBAU 

•  MAKHAU  NIWS 
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•  PAHS  NEWS 

•  SAN  ANCEIO 
STANOAn-TIMiS 


Slfwtord  SoAitory  Corp. 
Togo*  Soowlort 


Stflcloir  RotifMnf  Co. 
$.$.$.  Took 


49  National  Advertisers 
Used  the  Network  in  the  \  ^ 

%  roots  Mopoitn* 

First  11  Months!  \ 

%  CoW  Modol  Hotr 

Naturally,  we  feel  complimented  when  49  advertisers  buy  the  Network  duf*  %  frodwctt 
ing  our  first  1 1  months  of  operationl  Many  have  been  able  to  add  one,  twos  I 
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THE^BIG  3" BRINGS  YOU  THE  PAGIFIG 
COAST’S  GIANT  NEW  "A"  MARKETS.. 

Today’s  and  Tomorrow’s  Choicest  Opportunities! 

Run  of  Paper  (Black-and-White)  Main  News, 

Smart  Set  ( Society  and  Clubs )  and  Sports. 

Pictorial  Review  (Color  and  Black-and-White)  1,000-line 
Space  Units  only.  Some  space  for  1946  still  available . . . 
but  not  for  long.  Order  now. 

A  Group  Rate...  one  order,  one  operation. 


THE  BIG  3 


Triday  Specdal' 
Solves  Store's 
Difficulties 

The  problem  of  keepinc  cue* 
ti»mers  iniormed  when  scarce 
items  are  available  and  at  the 
same  time  preventing  the  near 
riots  developing  with  arrival  of 
much-wanted  merchandise  was 
solved  this  past  summer  by  the 
Senger  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Peru, 
Ind.  According  to  R.  V.  Sherp- 
ing,  Peru  Daily  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  the  store  hoard¬ 
ed  its  receipts  of  scarce  goods 
until  it  accumulated  enough  for 
a  "Speciar*  and  then  placed  an 
advertisement  promoting  it. 

Good  Public  Rolotions 

Suggested  by  J.  H.  Bahney, 
Senger*s  advertising  manager, 
the  plan  developed  into  a  week¬ 
ly  event  with  newspaper  ads 
appearing  each  Wednesday  so 
that  out  -  of  -  town  customers 
could  arrange  to  be  at  the  store 
for  the  Friday  special.  ITiis 
program,  to  which  the  store  has 
been  giving  increasing  attention 
and  newspaper  space,  has  put  an 
end  to  cuMomers’  complaints 
that  they  missed  buying  a  scarce 
article  because  they  were  un¬ 
aware  that  Senger's  had  it  for 
sale.  This  program,  Mr.  Sharp¬ 
ing  reports,  has  been  excellent 
pdblic  relations. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  not 
put  an  end  to  the  Friday  spe¬ 
cials,  said  Mr.  Bahney.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Retail  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


TABLEAU— SCENE,  HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

Julian  Hartt  of  International  News  Service  (right)  leans  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  oi  a  be-medaled  Japanese  statue  in  the  lobby  oi  Tokyo's  Imperial 
Hotel,  which  was  taken  over  by  a  large  portion  oi  the  Allied  press 
os  a  semi-oiiicial  press  headquarters.  At  left  is  Dave  Brown  oi  Reuters. 


ANPA,  he  declared:  “Depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  has  pre¬ 
sented  advertising  departments 
with  many  problems  In  bona 
fide  promotions.  Even  after  the 
final  peace,  this  will  be  true  for 
some  time." 

Continuing,  he  described  his 
plan,  saying,  “During  the  time 


of  critical  shortages  Senger  Dry 
Goods  Co.  conceived  a  plan 
which  fully  measured  up  to  the 
idea  which  fostered  it — that  all 
customers  should  have  a  fair 
chance  to  purchase  hard-to-get 
merchandise. 

“As  allotments  arrived  at  the 
store,  regardless  of  the  quantity. 


was  chosen  which"  wii  bZ 
suitable  to  the  travel  accoi»I! 
datlons  of  most  of  the 
during  the  gasoline 
Senger  set  aside  Friday  m 
day  for  special  merchanSnV 
tures.  * 

"That  was  many  montb  m 
and  now  Friday  at  Sengir'i T 
one  of  the  largest  tradlaa  sJ 
in  the  history  of  the  itoit."” 

“All  advertising  told  a  can. 
plete  story  about  the  martkag- 
dlse  and  how  much  wai  avu). 
able.  In  order  that  more  T>tiii)k 
would  be  given  an  (^portanih 
to  share  in  the  distrlwitloa  g 
these  items,  a  purchaae  liatt 
was  adopted  in  many  inataoce 
“Never  at  any  time  did  Sag¬ 
ger's  deviate  from  thdr  407air 
policy  of  ‘Courteous  servlet  ug 
quality  merchandise  at  lovta 
possible  prices.’  ” 
Straightforward,  daacriptivt 
copy,  occupying  as  much  ai  logr 
full  columns  in  the  newiptper 
and  illustrations  of  the  merchu- 
dise  are  used  announciai  tb 
availability  of  such  goodi  a 
elastic  girdles,  white  shirti  ng 
quality  cotton  yard  goods. 
Prices  are  featured  and  the  idai 
of  the  “Friday  Special"  it 
stressed. 


Film  Library  Opened 

Buffalo,  Sept.  24 — The  Flln 
Library  of  the  Buffalo  l^ieiKa 
Museum,  recently  establiAed 
through  the  generosity  of  Rh 
ward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  pot- 
lisher  of  the  Buffalo  Frwwj 
News,  and  other  Buffalonians, 
has  been  opened  to  the  piblic 


intcrcsl ! 

DO/f'rMYPAPn'..  SAY 

STAR- 
TIMES 


This  current  outdoor  poster  is  appearing  on  100  locations  in  high 
traffic  areas  throughout  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  home  of  the 
Star-Times. 

The  illustration  and  copy  implies  the  interest  the  editorial,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  spot  news  holds  within  the  columns  of  this  increasingly 
popular  newspaper  which  now  has  a  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  more 
than  185,000. 

^Assured  evidence  of  the  continued  growth  in  popularity  with  newspaper 
readers  in  this  St.  Louis  market  area. 
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Don  Flowers,  who  for  the  past 
twelve  years  has  drawn  a  panel 
feature  for  AP,  now  joins  King.  His 
lovely  girls  and  clever  gaglines 
have  placed  him  in  the  forefront 
of  America’s  topnotch  cartoonists. 

Flowers  will  draw  a  two-column 
daily  panel  and  a  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  and  half -page  consisting 
of  five  panels  under  the  title, 
GLAMOR  GIRLS.  Write  for  terms. 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 


Newspaper  Ads  Called 
‘Business  Insurance 


By  Betty  Feezel 


OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  New 

York,  looks  upon  the  purchase 
of  newspaper  advertising  space 
as  "business  in¬ 
surance,”  Frank 
A.  Conolly,  Oak- 
i  t  e  ’  s  merchan¬ 
dising  manager 
told  Editor  & 

PuBusHXR  this 
week. 

"We  buy  news¬ 
paper  space,"  he 
amplifi^,  "to  as¬ 
sure  us  of  profits 
in  each  one  of 
the  new  terri¬ 
tories  we  enter. 

And  we  keep  on 
using  newspapers  to  bring  year- 
round  sales  for  our  products.” 

Evidence  of  Oakite's  "per¬ 
petual  belief  in  the  effectiveness 
of  newspapers,”  Conolly  de¬ 
clared,  is  in  company  past  his¬ 
tory.  Established  some  36  years 
ago,  Oakite  first  began  using 
newspapers  about  20  years  ago; 
it  began  making  extensive  use  of 
them  about  16  years  ago,  and 
since  has  marked  off  as  much  as 
85%  of  its  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  for  newspaper  advertising. 


ConoUr 


Papers  Are  Partners 
"We  feel  that  the  success  of 
Oakite,”  Conolly  stated,  "is  real¬ 
ly  the  result  of  a  partnership 
t^tween  Oakite  management 
and  the  newspapers.  I  say 
'partnership’  because  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  newspapers  have 
served  as  more  than  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  In  addition 
to  carrying  our  ads  economical¬ 
ly  and  effectively  the  papers 
have  helped  us  by  giving  us 
market  information,  distribution 
assistance,  contacts  with  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  and  even 
personal  introductions  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  difficult  situations. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  our  package.  At 
least  50%  of  the  credit  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  due  to  the  effectiveness 
of  newspapers  and  to  the  friend¬ 
ly  help  of  papers  all  over  the 
country.  I  can’t  be  too  em¬ 
phatic  about  that” 

The  company,  which  makes 
over  70  different  cleansing 

Sroducts,  hasn’t  been  a  user  of 
irge  newspaper  space.  Its  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  consistent  place¬ 
ment  of  small-space  ads  up  to 
350  lines  in  dailies  in  its  dis¬ 
tribution  areas. 

“We’re  in  the  papers  50  out  of 
52  weeks  in  the  year,”  Conolly 
said.  “We  use  larger  and  more 
frequent  insertions  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring  because  those 
are  the  big  cleaning  times,  and 
we  slack  off  on  our  schedule 
a  bit  in  the  summer,  but  we 
maintain  a  year-round  advertis¬ 
ing  program.” 

’The  present  Oakite  ad  format 
(see  cut)  is  the  result  of  “a  16- 
year  testing  period,”  according 
to  the  enthusiastic  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager.  Ever  since  the 
company  began  to  advertise,  he 
reported,  it  has  checked  ad  suc¬ 


cesses  and  studied  readership 
tests  in  search  of  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  Oakite  ads. 

About  10  years  ago,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  study,  the  company 
brought  into  its  ads  a  little  char¬ 
acter  called  “Okey  Oakite.” 
’Through  Okey,  it  was  explained, 
the  company  could  introduce 
livelier  copy  and  give  a  more 
cheerful  aspect  to  the  story  of 
cleaning;  talk  more  directly  to 
the  housewives;  and  do  more 
about  showing  Oakite  in  action 
Also,  the  company  in  this  way 
could  attract  the  attention  of  the 
growing  child  and  build  brand 
acceptance. 

Later  study  determined  the 
use  of  the  black  border  to  help 
the  ad  stand  out  on  the  page  and 
the  adoption  of  "jingle”  copy. 

On  Women’s  Poges 

“Because  our  constant  analysis 
of  newspapers  showed  us  how 
close  the  women’s  pages  come 
to  the  housewives,  we  now  re¬ 
quest  that  our  ads  appear  there. 
When  this  isn’t  possible  we  like 
to  have  them  adjacent  to  a  chain 
store  ad,  or  a  food  ad  which  will 
pull  women  readers,”  Conolly 
said. 

Ads  at  present  include  an 
Oakite  user,  Okey  at  work,  a 
picture  of  the  product,  direc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  use  Oakite,  and 
the  slogan,  “Acclaimed  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  housewives.” 

Each  ad  features  a  different 
way  to  use  the  product,  selec¬ 
tion  being  carefully  keyed  to 
the  season,  the  market  area  and 
the  times.  In  hard  water  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  instance,  an  Oakite 
ad  stressed  the  use  of  Oakite 
as  a  water  softener;  during  late 
summer  and  canning  time  an  ad 
discussed  the  cleaning  of  pre¬ 
serving  jars,  and  all  during  the 
war,  ads  urged  the  use  of  Oakite 
to  clean  the  radiator  of  the  car 
and  along  with  other  careful 
care  keep  it  on  the  road  longer. 

Visual  Value 

"One  of  the  best  things  about 
newspaper  ads  is  that  they  are 
merchandisable,”  Conolly  point¬ 
ed  out.  "You  can  take  the  proof 
around  with  you,  and  you  can 
also  adapt  the  ads  for  displays.” 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  the 
company  runs  copy  in  magazines 
such  as  Woman’s  Day,  and  in 
trade  publications  in  the  field. 
Radio  has  been  used  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities. 

Looking  ahead  to  “the  greatest 
selling  opportunity  on  Oakite,” 
the  company  has  just  released 
the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history.  (EP,  Sept. 
15,  p.  12.)  On  schedule  are  144 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  copy  of  84  to  248  lines 
to  appear  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter. 

“Just  as  it  did  in  previous 
peacetime  years,  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  period  just  passed, 
the  Oakite  company  is  again  re¬ 
lying  on  newspapers,”  Conolly 
stated. 


OAKITE 

CLEANS 

WOODWORK 


Ooldt*  Sample 


Space-Saving 
Ad  Ideas  Yield 
$40,000  a  Year 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  24  —  Un¬ 
able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
display  advertising  because  of 
an  acute  shortage  of  newsprint, 
the  New  Orleans  Item  has  pro¬ 
vided  five-line  spaces  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  its  front  page  for  eight 
retailers  each  day.  On  Sept.  4. 
eight  five-line  reader  notice  ads 
in  agate  type  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  Page  1. 

The  first  line  of  each  ad  is  set 
bold-face  and  the  other  four  are 
in  regular  classified  ad  style.  An 
open  rate  of  $2  a  line  is  charged 
but  for  52  insertions  the  cost 
drops  to  $1.20  a  line.  Most  of 
the  leading  local  retailers  are 
now  using  these  reader-notices 
on  a  contract  basis.  Advertising 
Manager  Loyal  Phillips  reports. 

The  idea,  suggested  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ralph  Nicholson,  is 
expected  to  yield  $15,000  annual 
revenue  and  will  supply  a  small 
part  of  the  substantial  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  losses  resulting 
from  a  30%  cut  in  retail  linage 
allotments.  Because  of  unexpect¬ 
edly  large  city  circulation  in¬ 
creases,  the  Item  is  rejecting 
new  retail  accounts,  said  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  is  restricting  re¬ 
tailers  to  70%  of  last  year’s  space. 

Within  48  hours,  ’The  Item’s 
retail  staff  obtained  contracts 
from  New  Orleans  stores  for  all 
the  available  Page  1  spaces.  ’The 
same  day  the  reader  notices 
started,  Mortimore  Simon,  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor,  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  sell  the  small  spaces 
between  the  paper’s  comic  strips. 
The  publisher  approved  and  in 
one  week  16  of  these  spaces 
were  sold  on  a  daily  contract 
basis  for  13  weeks  at  ^  each  per 
day.  Simon  received  a  cash 
bonus  for  the  idea. 

If  continued,  the  Item  will 
collect  approximately  $40,000 
yearly  for  the  two  space-saving 
advertising  ideas. 

a 

Macoru  Ga.«  News 
Starts  Plane  Delivery 

Macon,  Ga.,  Sept.  24 — The 
Macon  (Ga.)  News  last  week 
inaugurated  a  four-city  airplane 
delivery  service. 

The  flight  was  described  as  a 
possible  forerunner  to  a  network 
of  such  service  in  Middle 
Georgia.  It  covered  Dublin, 
Hawkinsville,  Eastman  and 
Cochran. 


Pyle  Killed 
While  Trying 
To  Aid  Wounded 

Ernie  Pyle.  Scripp^Howw 
war  correspondent,  wu  kin2 
when  he  raised  his  head  t^ 
if  he  could  help  the  wou»2 
and  not  because  he  expowd^ 
seff  thoughtlessly,  a  retuZ 
soldier  said  in  New  York  S 
week  in  a  press  interview 
The  veteran,  42-yetr-old  M 
Edward  M.  Divine  of  Chatti*. 
ooga,  Tenn.,  declared:  ^ 

“We  found  two  of  our  bm 
had  been  hit  by  that  ^ 
machine-gun  burst.  We  fou^ 
that  out  when  the  cry  went  us 
Litter  -  bearer!  Litter  • 

I  raised  my  head  to  see  If  the* 
was  anything  I  could  do.  Thee 
I  saw  Pyle  had  raised  hii  bMd. 
too,  with  the  same  intention 
he  WM  reallj 
thinking  of  going  forward  to 
aid  those  soldiers,  even  thouii 
he  was  a  civilian,  because  thit 
was  his  nature.” 

After  Pyle  was  shot,  Diviw 
went  forward  to  trap  the  Jn 
sniper,  hidden  In  a  neathi 
house.  He  set  fire  to  the  hooM. 
he  said,  and  the  sniper  blew 
himself  up  with  a  hand  grenade 
a 

Herald  Tribune  Fonnn 

The  annual  Forum  of  the  N»* 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  Oct.  29-31.  The  subjM 
this  year  will  be  “Responsibility 
of  Victory.” 
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7  understand  they  just  use  a  six-word  presentation 

'Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer!' 


That’s  the  story.  Six  words.  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  The  rest  is  simply  the  how-come  or  reason  why.  It’s  a  feet-on- 
the-ground  newspaper  .  .  .  but  the  feet  are  moving  forward.  Modern. 
Streamlined.  Edited  for  easy  reading.  More  features.  Better  features. 
A  constructive,  makes-sense  editorial  policy.  All  of  which  makes  it 
not  at  all  surprising  that  The  Enquirer’s  in  solid  with  the  solid  citizenry 
you  want  to  reach.  (So  do  others — The  Enquirer  carries  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper.) 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


LebanoiL  Pa. 

To  Have  New 
Doily  Oct  1 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  Sept  24  —  A 
new  afternoon  daily,  to  be 
known  as  the  Evening  Star,  is 
scheduled  to  make  iU  debut 
here  Oct  1,  to  be  published  by 
a  group  of  local  community  and 
business  leaders  incorporated  as 
the  Star  Publishing  Co.  Lebanon, 
a  city  of  30,000  population,  lo* 
cated  about  midway  between 
Harrisburg  and  Reading,  has 
one  other  daily  newspaper,  the 
Sewa,  also  an  evening  edition. 

Head  of  the  new  concern  is 
the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Waltz,  who 
is  affiliated  with  the  United 
Brethren  denomination  and  who 
for  the  time  being  is  to  occupy 
the  positions  of  acting  president 
and  circulation  manager.  Monroe 
Smaltz  is  secretary  and  Silas  W. 
Gable  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Equipment  Procured 

Home  of  the  new  newspaper 
is  40  North  Sixth  St,  where 
presses,  typesetting  machines 
and  other  mechanical  equipment 
already  are  installed.  A  five- 
year  lease  on  the  premises  has 
been  underwritten.  Sufficient 
newsprint  has  been  accumulated 
to  assure  continuous  publication 
until  the  period  of  shortages  is 
past,  it  was  stated.  An  attempt 
to  launch  the  paper  earlier  this 
year  was  abai^oned  until  a  re¬ 
organization  was  effected  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

The  Evening  Star  will  sell 
for  3  cents,  and  the  paper  is  to 
be  Democratic.  The  Evening 
News  is  Republican. 

G.  Norman  Collie,  from  the 
news  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  is  to  be  editor. 
Collie  hails  from  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  he  started  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Tele¬ 
gram  as  night  editor.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
American  the  Montreal  ( Can. ) 
Doily  World,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  until  it 
closed  in  1942. 

The  Evening  Star  will  start 
as  an  eight-page,  eight-column 
six-day  paper. 

a 

Ad  Mem  Sees  New 
Economic  Trontiers' 

Chicago,  Sept.  27— The  post¬ 
war  job  of  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  is  the  major  task  of 
changing  living  habits  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  great  masses  of  pop¬ 
ulation  so  that  consumption  can 
catch  up  with  this  country’s 
present  productive  ability,  Arno 
H.  Johnson,  director  of  media 
and  research,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  told  members  of  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club  here  today. 

By  means  of  charts  and  statis¬ 
tics,  Mr.  Johnson  showed  how 
advertising  and  selling  can  ac¬ 
complish  the  goal  of  changing 
the  living  standards  and  desires 
of  the  per  week  family  to 
those  of  the  $50  per  week  fam¬ 
ily,  thus  providing  employment 
to  57  million  people  at  wage 
rates  that  will  provide  the  rev¬ 
enue  to  buy  $145  billion  of  con¬ 
sumer  goo^  and  services. 
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One  Way  Out: 

Buy  Both  Papers 

Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  24 — If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  Richmond 
Netoa  Leader  and  Timea-Dia- 
patch,  business  in  Police  Court 
would  have  progressed  a  little 
more  quickly  on  a  certain  day 
recently. 

It  seems  one  Bertha  Johnson 
likes  to  read  the  News  Leader 
evei^  evening  and  a  friend  likes 
the  ’ji'imes-Dispatch  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  ^  they  visit  each  other  and 
read  one  another’s  newspapers. 

But  this  little  system  didn’t 
work  so  well,  according  to  testi¬ 
mony,  for  when  Miss  Johnson 
came  to  visit  her  friend  to  read 
the  News  Leader,  she  became  in¬ 
volved  in  an  argument  with  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Dyer,  who  lives  in  the 
same  house  as  Miss  Johnson’s 
friend. 

After  the  parties  had  argued 
vociferously  for  awhile  before 
Justice  Maurice,  the  case  was 
dismissed.  Attorneys  advised  the 
women  to  subscribe  to  both  pa¬ 
pers  so  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
more  bickering. 

Anecdotes  Accented 
In  Girls'  New  Column 

Washington,  Sept.  25 — Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  say  you 
can  tell  when  the  Democrats 
are  in  power  because  the  Capitol 
elevator  operators  speak  with  a 
southern  drawl.  Those  jobs  fall 
into  the  category  of  “patron¬ 
age.”  and  the  victors  take  the 
spoils,  which  means  that  the 
“Solid  South”  comes  into  its 
own. 

That  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  creation  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital’s  newest  column,  “Southern 
Accents  in  Washington,”  the 
product  of  Jean  Begeman  and 
Liz  Carpenter,  which  already 
has  been  plac^  in  newspapers 
in  11  southern  states. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  former  staff  members  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
Stateamen,  and  former  “Girl  Fri¬ 
days”  for  Correspondent  Esther 
Van  Wagoner  T^fty  here,  the 
young  women  launched  their 
own  business  after  getting  Gen¬ 
eral  Newspapers,  Inc..  Macon. 
Ga.,  to  help  finance  it.  It  is 
geared  for  women’s  pages  but  is 
not  strictly  society.  It  concen¬ 
trates  on  anecdotes  about  south¬ 
erners. 

■ 

Floyd  Sparks .  Leaves 
West-Hollidoy  Co. 

San  Fhancisco,  Sept.  24 — 
Floyd  L.  Sparks  has  resigned  his 
position  with  West-Holliday  Co., 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives, 
effective  Oct.  1  to  assume  active 
direction  of  the  Hay  word  (Cal.) 
Review,  which  he  purchased  a 
years  ago. 

In  announcing  Sparks’  resig¬ 
nation,  Robert  R.  Holliday,  pres¬ 
ident,  said  no  reorganization  of 
the  ^n  Francisco  office  is  con¬ 
templated.  J.  Morgan  McGrath 
will  continue  in  charge. 

Maj.  E.  W.  Bosgieter,  who  has 
been  in  active  Army  service,  is 
expected  to  return  to  West-Hol¬ 
liday  soon  to  take  over  Sparks’ 
work. 


Even  the  paper  boy  has  a  hard  time  letting 
of  The  Buffalo  Evening  News*  with  its  averagt 
of  109  full  news  columns  da^ly.” 
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Colonel  Robert  McCormick, 
Publisher,  Chicago  Tribune 

Your  Chicago  Tribune  story  of  August  6th,  concerning  the  political  conspiracy  of 
the  politicians  with  the  Rotary  Qub  was  the  main  faaor  in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
of  all  civil  suits  by  this  group  against  William  Prescott  Allen  and  The  Laredo  Times. 

The  criminal  cases  pending  against  William  Prescott  Allen  come  up  again  for  rehear¬ 
ing  October  3,  1945  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  we  are  asking  the  cooperation  of  all  news 
services  and  all  publishers  in  this  case,  in  which  we  defended  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army. 


The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  an  organization  which  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  by  all  newspapers  and  press  associations  which  believe  in  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  Their  efforts  in  my  behalf  are  second  only  to  the  help  of  Colonel  McCormick 
and  his  Chicago  Tribune. 

Also,  I  want  to  thank  Drew  Pearson  of  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  for  his 
service  in  trying  to  uphold  a  free  and  unhampered  Press. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Cranston  Williams  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  his  valued  advice;  also,  Mr.  Walter  Johnson  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Davis  of  the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  all  the  newspapers  which  have  carried  stories  about  this  case,  because  publicity 
is  the  necessary  reflection  of  truth. 


The  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the  International  News  Service  are  high 


on  my  list  of  "thanks.” 


William  Prescott  Allen, 


Publisher,  Laredo  Times, 


Laredo,  Texas 
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Pravda  Celebrates, 
Chides  ‘Slave  Press’ 

By  Brooks  Atkinson 

In  th*  N«w  York  Times 


MOSCOW,  Sept  24— In  a  band- 
I  some  anniversary  number, 
Bravda,  the  conscience  of  the 
Bolshevik  party,  celebrated  to¬ 
day  the  publication  of  its  10,000th 
Issue.  It  was  founded  May  5, 
1912. 

In  honor  of  its  leadership  the 
Government  conferred  on  the 
paper  the  Order  of  Lenin  and 
derarated  sixty-six  members  of 
its  editorial  and  mechanical 
staffs  with  various  orders.  The 
citation  for  the  newspaper  reads: 

“For  successful  work  in  the 
education  of  the  workers  in  the 
spirit  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and 
for  distinguished  services  in  the 
mobilization  of  the  Soviet  people 
fbr  the  building  of  a  socialist  so- 
(^ty  and  the  protection  of  the 
Soviet  homeland.” 

In  1912  Pravda,  which  means 
Truth,  was  an  insurgent  news¬ 
paper  and  frequently  had  trou- 
blt  with  the  Czar's  police.  Al¬ 
though  now  as  respectable  and 
Inviolate  as  the  Kremlin,  it  has 
not  lost  its  moral  fervor.  On  the 
Ihft-hand  side  of  a  beautifully 
printed  page  Pravda  carries 
pvery  day  a  resonant  p^mic 

Siat  treats  affairs  of  the  ^viet 
nion  as  family  affairs.  It  ex¬ 
it  o  r  t  s ,  congratulates,  explains, 
predicts  or  criticizes  in  a  tone 
of  august  benevolence.  Every¬ 
thing  It  says  is  for  your  own 
good.  Sometimes  in  witty  feuille- 
tons  It  satirizes  the  bureaucracy, 
Incompetence  and  stuffiness  of 
some  t^ramunist  party  activities. 
It  prints  news  bulletins  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  but  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  national  in  its  inter¬ 
mits. 

Circulation  Held  to  2.np0.000 
Three  o'clock  every  morning 
except  Tuesday  a  battery  of  Hoe 
presses  in  Pravda 's  modem  plant 
Starts  roaring  with  Soviet  intel¬ 
ligence  for  the  day  and  a  few 
hours  later  everyone  in  Moscow 
who  can  get  a  copy  or  can  read 
those  posted  on  walls  around  the 
otty  learns  about  Russia's  cur¬ 
rent  triumphs  and  problents.  If 
sufficient  newsprint  were  avail¬ 
able  Pravda  could  have  a  na¬ 
tional  circulation  of  5,000,000  or 
9.000,000.  Now  limited  to  about 
9,000,000  copies,  the  four-pan 
Mq>er  Is  printed  not  only  In 
Moscow  but  also  in  Leningrad. 
Kuibyshev,  Baku  and  Rostov 
from  mats  flown  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  plant 

Pravda  takes  pride  In  being 
the  party  newspaper.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sponsible  newspaper.  It  ntakes 
no  mistakes  in  commenting  on 
Government  policy.  It  does  not 
mernk  frivolously.  What  we  re- 
^rd  as  a  free  press  Pravda  re¬ 
gards  as  an  irresponsible  press 
in  which  career  Journalists  sell 
themselves  to  capitalist  publish¬ 
ers. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  topic  In 
Pravda  David  Zaslavsky  writes 
today: 

“What  some  countries  of  the 
West  eall  freedom  of  speech  is 


nothing  but  a  rope  on  which  a 
capitalist  publisher  keeps  his 
Journalists.  If  the  rope  is  long 
enough,  freedom  of  speech  is 
relatively  long.  If  the  rope  is 
short  freedom  of  speech  is  short 
cropped  •  •  •  the  freedom  of  the 
^viet  press  is  in  service  to  the 
people.  The  Soviet  Journalist  is 
free  because  no  exterior  opin¬ 
ions  can  influence  him.  The  So¬ 
viet  Journalist  is  a  worker.  He 
gets  a  salary  for  his  work  but 
does  not  work  for  money.  He 
does  not  sell  himself  nor  does  he 
trade  his  ideas  or  his  news.  Does 
any  foreign  correspondent  have 
such  freedom?  Abroad  the  Jour¬ 
nalist's  profession  is  a  career. 
With  us  it  is  a  combat  post.” 

Although  some  foreigners  do 
not  understand  this  now.  Mr. 
Zaslavsky  says,  “Never  mind; 
they  will  understand  it  later.” 


Tbs  Times  Replies 

In  an  editorial  follow-up,  the 
Neio  York  Times  set  forth  the 
differences  between  the  Russian 
and  the  American  ideas  of  press 
freedom,  pointing  up  once  more 
a  similar  discussion  in  which  the 
ASNE  Committee  engaged  on  its 
visit  to  Moscow  earlier  this  year. 
(E  &  P  Supplement,  June  18, 
1945). 

"Of  course,”  said  the  Times 
editorial,  "neither  the  Soviet 
Journalist  nor  the  American  Jour¬ 
nalist  is  going  to  admit  in  print 
that  he  is  not  free. 

“Both  must  have  a  sense  of 
freedom  if  they  are  to  write 
anything  that  the  public  will 
much  care  to  read.  But  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  neither 
can  go.  Each  is  to  some  extent 
the  creature  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  Neither  can  in¬ 
dulge  in  pure  eccentricity.  Each 
must  speak  the  ideological  lan¬ 
guage  of  those  he  wishes  to  in¬ 
form  or  to  influence.  The  opin¬ 
ions  of  any  responsible  news¬ 
paper  are  an  honest  individual 
expression  subject  to  the  formal 
or  informal  consensus  of  a  group 
of  people.  No. Journalist  worthy 
of  his  sale,  will  write  a  line  he 
does  not  believe.  He  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  some  lines  he  wants  to  write. 
In  our  “capitalistic”  economy  he 
must  usually  be  paid  for  what 
he  writes  and  he  cannot  be  paid 
unless  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  wish  to  read  what  he 
says. 

“The  capitalistic  publisher  is 
under  the  same  restrictions.  In 
theory  he  can  publish  what  he 
pleases,  taking  care  to  avoid 
libel  and  indecency.  In  fact  he, 
too,  must  find  his  public  or  his 
venture  will  fail.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  many  publics, 
large  and  small,  so  that  we  can 
have  and  do  have  a  variety  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  rang¬ 
ing  in  their  editorial  policies 
from  extreme  right  to  extreme 
left.  If  an  American  reader  can't 
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find  what  he  wants  it  is  because 
he  wants  reading  matter  that  is 
illegal  or  is  forbidden  the  mails. 
He  can  read  the  Daily  Worker  if 
he  wishes. 

“The  Russian  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  that  it  does  not  provide 
for  variety.  In  effect  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  but  one  newspaper, 
under  different  names.  The 
opinions  and  information  offered 
them  must  satisfy  the  'people,' 
and  the  'people,'  in  Russia,  are 
a  small  group  of  party  members 
and  officials.  Any  other  opin¬ 
ions  or  information  are,  as  the 
Pravada  writer,  David  Zaslav¬ 
sky,  says,  'exterior'  and  con¬ 
demned.  We  can  begin  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Russian  freedom  when 
Pravda  or  any  other  Russian 
newspapers  can  speak  as  can¬ 
didly  about  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  aS  we  do  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress.” 

■ 

Barson  Elected 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Sept.  24 — 
New  officers  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  District  Council  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  were 
elected  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  here  Saturday.  Sidney  Bar- 
son  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
was  elected  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Kart  F.  Weber,  formerly  of 
the  Allentown  Call.  Weber  be¬ 
comes  executive  secretary 
Others  elected  are:  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Arthur  Riordan,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record;  secretary,  Charles 
O'Connell,  Wilkes-Barre  Record; 
treasurer.  Max  Levine,  Allen¬ 
town  Call. 
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Mef.  Ceaaty  PepaloNea 
tareaa  of  Ceatai,  1944 

The  end  of  the  war  has  not 
greatly  affected  proeperlty  In  Rock 
Island-Mollne.  For  already,  Mol- 
me-Rock  Island's  huge  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  concerns  are  approximately 
70%  converted.  As  a  result  re¬ 
conversion  cut-backs  will  be  very 
slight. 

Incidentally,  the  tremendous  post¬ 
war  demands  for  farm  machinery 
assures  a  continued  high  level  of 
employment  .  .  .  high  payrolls  .  .  . 
plenty  of  purchasing  power  .  .  . 
■TOPS  for  salee  results! 
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TIME 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


0  memo  from  Time 

PUBI.I9HER  S  OFFtCe 

TIME  is  printed 
in  Tokio  now. 

Here's  the  story 
as  we  told  it 

to  our  subscribers 


^ f. 


_  _il.  Hilli*  Mills,  Duncan 

_ Taylor,  Joseph  Purtell,  Williston  Rich.  Robert 

^rrod.  Walter  Stockly,  l>eon  Svirtky,  John  Walker, 
Eleanor  Welch 


Perhaps  even  the  inscrutable  Bud- 
has  among  the  temple  cedars  of  Hok¬ 
kaido  lifted  their  eyebrows  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  last  week  to  see  so  many  up-to- 
the-minute  copies  of  Time  circulating 
freely  in  Japan. 


For  Time  was  banned  from  the  Mi¬ 
kado’s  empire  for  years  before  the  war 
began  (just  as  we  were  banned  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  banned  in  Italy). 


In  those  days  our  Tokyo  correspond¬ 
ent  had  to  work 
incognito  —  oper¬ 
ating  like  a  “cloak 
and  dagger”  boy  and 
smuggling  the  news 
out  by  slipping  it 
into  the  hands  of 
American  tourists 

on  their  way  home. 
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Today  we  have  eight  Time  &  Life 
men  sending  us  daily  reports  from  con¬ 
quered  Nippon.  We  have  opened  an 
office  on  the  famous  (and  garish)  Ginza, 
complete  with  two  reception  rooms  the 
last  tenant  used  for  ceremonial  tea 
drinking. 


•  / 

the  fact  that  he 
knew  only  one 
word  of  English 
(cabled  Clayton: 

“When  I  asked 
through  our  inter¬ 
preter  why  Time 
had  to  be  folded 

and  stitched  by  hand,  Matushima 

led  me  to  a  door  on  the  second  floor 

which  0[>ened  into  a  charred  nothing¬ 
ness.  Said  he  in  awed  respect,  ‘Ah, 
B-29’  ”). 


News  is  always  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  to  American  boys  far  frwn 
home,  but  our  Tokyo  edition  found  its 
news-hungriest  audience  among  the 
prisoners,  long  cut  off  from  any  word  of 
the  world  outside  the  barbed-wire.  Said 
Chaplain  R.  S.  Waldrop :  “These  copies 
are  a  God-send,  for  these  men  are  as 
hungry  for  news  as  they  are  for  food  and 
medical  aid.’’  A  B-zq  crew  man  shot 
down  in  a  big  fire  raid  last  spring  had 
a  different  angle — 

“Reading  this  issue  of  Time  is 
sort  of  like  walking  into  the  middle 
of  a  mystery  movie.  What  is  this 
Potsdam  declaration  ?  What  happened 
to  all  the  secretaries  of  state? 

“When  I  was  shot  down  Roosevelt 
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time,  SmEMBER  24,  1945  13 


And  we  are  printing  thousands  of 
copies  of  Time  each  week  right  in 
Tokyo.  They  are  printed  primarily  for 
the  occupation  forces,  of  course,  but 
we  hear  that  a  great  many  Japanese 
have  been  trying  to  borrow  copies  from 
our  troops  to  get  their  first  uncensored 
news  in  many  a  year. 

The  first  issue  distributed  in  Japan 
was  August  27  with  General  MacArthur 
on  the  cover.  And  copies  of  the  next 
issue  (Sept.  3)  were  being  printed  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  moated  Imperial  Palace 
in  Tokyo  four  days  after  the  ist  Caval¬ 
ry  Division  entered  the  southern  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city. 

To  arrange  for  this  printing,  Ber¬ 
nard  Clayton  (who  heads  the  Far- 
Eastern  edition  we  print  each  week  in 
Manila)  had  entered  Tokyo  a  week 
ahead  of  our  troops.  His  arrival  on  the 
electric  train  from  Yokohama  was  pro¬ 
saic  enough,  but  a  few  days  before  the 
Japanese  shore  batteries  had  fired  on 
the  plane  in  which  he  flew  up  from 
Okinawa  to  be  among  the  first  Ameri¬ 
cans  landed  in  Japan. 

Negotiations  with  the  printer  we 
finally  chose  were  complicated  by 


had  just  died,  and  we  had  a  mental 
image  of  the  new  president  sitting 
at  the  piano  admiring  a  movie  ac¬ 
tress’  legs.  We’re  mighty  relieved  to 
read  in  Time  that  Mr.  Truman  is 
doing  a  real  job  and  pleasing  almost 
everyone — even  the  Russians.” 


Cordially, 


P.S.  Bill  Laurence  of  the  New  Y<wk 
Times,  heading  home  after  reporting 
the  atomic  bombing  in  Japan,  found 
our  August  20  issue  with  its  atomic 
bomb  section  selling  in  the  Central 
Pacific  for  the  fabulous  price  of  ooe 
bottle  of  whiskey! 
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7 . 


INTERNATIONA 


INS  CODE  OF  ETHICS 


1 .  The  “Canons  of  Journalism”  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  that  dictate  responsibility, 
freedom  of  the  press,  independence, 
sincerity,  impartiality,  fair  play,  and 
decency,  apply  in  their  entirety  to 
wire  news  as  well  as  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  newspaper. 


public  confidence  in  the  press.  Ac¬ 
curacy  must  always  take  precedence 
over  speed  .“Get  it  first  — but  FIRST 
get  it  RIGHT.” 

6.  INS  correspondents  are  chosen 
for  their  professional  competence, 
their  maturity,  and  their  sense  of 
responsibility.  They  must  display 
these  characteristics  at  all  times  in 
their  handling  of  the  news. 

7.  INS  correspondents  shall  be 
chary  of  accepting  confidential  “off 
the  record”  information  when  there 
are  other  legitimate  sources  of  the 
same  information  that  are  not  con¬ 
fidential;  but  a  confidence,  once  ac¬ 
cepted,  must  be  respected  abso¬ 
lutely. 

8.  Controversial  matters  cannot 
be  considered  adequately  or  accur¬ 
ately  covered  unless  both  sides  of 
the  question  are  reported  with  ut¬ 
most  fidelity  and  without  the  slight¬ 
est  trace  of  bias. 


2.  News  shall  never  be  colored, 
distorted,  exaggerated,  slanted,  mis¬ 
interpreted,  or  so  written  that  it  may 
lead  to  misinterpretation  by  editors, 
headline-writers,  or  readers.  This 
applies  not  merely  to  direct  state¬ 
ments,  but  equally  to  omissions  of 
qualifying  circumstances  and  perti¬ 
nent  context. 


3.  Accurately  presented  news  in 
itself  is  often  sensational,  but  “sen¬ 
sationalism”  in  handling  the  news  is 
strictly  forbidden  and  will  not  be 
condoned. 


4.  The  spirit  of  lively  competition 
among  the  news  services  is  healthy, 
sound,  and  productive  of  the  great¬ 
est  contributions  to  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  shall  be  fostered  insofar  as 
it  stimulates  enterprise,  individual¬ 
ity,  and  craftsmanship,  but  not  when 
it  conflicts  with  the  best  interests  of 
public  service. 


9.  INS  must  observe  standards 
of  good  taste  as  high  as  the  highest 
standards  of  the  newspapers  we 
serve. 


10.  INS  recognizes  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  “Freedom  of  the  Press” 
implies.  It  dedicates  itself  to  a  pas¬ 
sionate  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
public  and  to  the  sentinels  of  Amer¬ 
ican  liberty— the  newspaper  editors 
of  the  United  States. 


5.  The  “beat”  is  recognized  as  a 
measure  of  alert  journalism  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  is  accurate  and  complete. 
Beats  that  are  inaccurate  menace 


Michelangelos 
of  the  Press 


For  five  hundred  years,  Michelangelo  has  been 
praised  for  his  extraordinary  achievement  of  carving 
his  great  masterpiece,  the  giant  statue  of  David,  out  of 
a  block  of  marble  from  which  no  ordinary  statue  could 
be  carved.  The  block  was  so  shaped  and  notched  that 
it  would  not  entertain  any  commonplace  treatment. 
But  Michelangelo  rested  the  weight  of  his  figure  on 
the  right  leg,  got  the  left  arm  up  where  there  was  room 
for  it  — a  supple,  curved,  lifelike  figure,  more  like  a 
living  being  than  a  statue. 

It  was  the  marble  itself  that  shaped  the  master¬ 
piece.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  within  the 
restraints  imp>osed  by  its  form,  the  sculptor  was  free 
to  work  as  he  chose. 

We  all  have  our  blocks  of  marble  beyond  whose, 
bounds  we  cannot  work.  At  INS,  our  block  is  a  Code 
of  Ethics.  Within  the  restraints  set  by  that  code,  INS 
correspondents  are  free  to  express  themselves  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art.  But  just  as  Michelangelo’s  block 
ordained  his  statue’s  shape,  so  our  code  prescribes  the 
fundamentals  that  shape  the  good,  honest,  workman¬ 
like  masterpieces  of  journalism. 

k  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  INS  re- 

I  porting  has  reached  a  conspicuously  high 

r  level.  Partly  that  is  because  we  seek  and 

find  the  best  talent,  pay  generously  to  get 
it,  place  it  where  it  can  best  function. 
But  the  uniformly  high  character  of  INS 
stories  is  achieved  by  the  restraints  of  our 
Code  — our  block  of  marble  that  shapes 
the  masterpieces. 


A  NTEWS  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK,  OCT.  1-8 

MORE  than  an  opportunity  to  point  with 

pride  to  past  accomplishments  in  the 
public  interest,  National  Newspaper  Week 
Is  the  time  for  the  press  to  dedicate  itself 
anew  for  public  service  now  and  in  the 
future. 

“A  Free  Press  —  Torch  of  World  Peace” 
Is  the  rallying  call  for  this  annual  celebra¬ 
tion.  All  newspaper  men  know  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  of  this  slogan.  Newspaper 
readers  will  not  recognize  it  so  easily. 
They  must  be  told  repeatedly  what  a  free 
press  has  done,  can  do  and  will  do  on  their 
behalf  locally,  nationally  and  internation¬ 
ally. 

We  must  not  permit  the  people  to  take 
their  newspapers  for  granted.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  newspapers  become  something  they 
can  do  without.  Then  they  have  lost  the 
right  to  a  free  press  —  our  most  funda¬ 
mental  freedom  —  after  which  other  free¬ 
doms  will  rapidly  disappear. 

The  Past 

Through  10  of  the  most  disastrous  years 
this  world  has  ever  seen  —  destructive  to 
intangible  human  rights  and  to  tangible 
properties  —  the  press  of  America  has  kept 
a  torch  of  freedom  held  high  from  which 
other  peoples  are  now  taking  encourage¬ 
ment  to  light  a  torch  of  their  own. 

Our  correspondents  abroad,  writing  free¬ 
ly  of  what  they  saw,  unhampered  by  cen¬ 
sorship  at  home,  told  us  of  the  coming 
conflicts  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  They 
wrote  of  the  disappearing  freedoms  on 
foreign  soil,  the  shackling  of  human  rights. 

Some  of  our  editors  courageously  tried 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  what  to  them 
seemed  to  be  a  purely  foreign  matter. 
Others  were  equally  convinced  the  world 
situation  vitally  concerned  us  all. 

When  war  came  to  us  in  December,  1941, 
such  personal  opinions  were  scrapped  for 
the  more  important  Job  at  hand  —  to  soli¬ 
dify  the  nation  into  the  world’s  strongest 
fighting  force.  The  part  our  free  press, 
under  voluntary  censorship,  played  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  doing  that  job  has  never  been 
told  in  its  entirety.  We  doubt  if  the  com¬ 
plete  story  ever  will  be  told.  But  it  has 
been  told  piecemeal.  Every  newspaper 
knows  of  the  time,  money  and  effort  it 
gave.  But  many  readers  will  ask  just  what 
the  newspapers  did.  They  should  be  told. 

The  drive  against  inflation  never  would 
have  been  won  without  newspaper  assist¬ 
ance.  Millions  of  lines  of  valuable  space 
were  given  free  to  publicizing  price  and 
wage  ceiling  information  and  the  reasons 
for  them.  Our  rationing  system  for  food, 
oil,  gasoline  and  shoes  would  not  have  been 
workable  without  the  ration  schedules 
printed  daily  in  almost  all  newspapers. 
The  tremendous  shifts  in  population  needed 
to  staff  our  war  plants  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  the  news  stories  devoted  to 
the  problem.  Also,  our  Selective  Service 
System  and  the  recruiting  of  women  for 
various  services  would  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  without  newspaper  help. 

Most  important  was  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  financing  program  of 
the  Treasury.  Never  before  in  history  has 
the  press  thrown  itself  so  vigorously  into 
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The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
the  hrmameiit  shewelh  his  handiwork. — Psalm, 
XL\;  1. 


a  national  job  as  Uiis  one.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  free  space  was  given  patriotically 
to  supplement  the  War  Bond  messages  car¬ 
ried  in  advertising  columns. 

There  is  a  record  of  which  every  news¬ 
paper  can  be  proud. 

The  Present 

We  are  back  now  to  a  peacetime  world, 
but  our  domestic  and  world  problems  have 
not  disappeared.  The  free  press,  as  always, 
has  a  job  to  do. 

The  nation  is  beset  with  reconversion 
problems.  The  peace  tables  are  confronted 
with  weightier  difilculties. 

On  the  home  front  newspapers  will  rise 
or  founder  with  the  nation.  In  the  public 
interest  it  is  the  newspapers’  duty  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  resolve  the 
conflicts  now  before  us.  Pressure  groups 
from  all  sides  are  clamoring  for  higher 
pay,  extra  rights  and  privileges,  regardless 
of  their  net  effect  on  the  people  in  general. 

The  people  must  be  made  to  see  clearly 
that  these  pressure  groups  are  not  isolated 
segments  of  our  population.  They  are  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  the  whole.  What  happens  to 
one  effects  all.  This  is  a  newspaper  job. 

We  must  strive  for  peace  at  home  and 
we  must  maintain  peace  abroad.  There  are 
pressure  groups  in  world  politics  that  at 
times  seem  to  threaten  future  world  peace. 
The  campaign  for  world  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  made  great  strides  but  it  will 
not  be  completely  successful  until  all  the 
nations  agree  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  our  own  free  press 
must  set  an  example  of  responsible  report¬ 
ing  and  editorial  comment  on  world  affairs 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  irresponsible  in  this. 
The  war  is  over,  but  the  world  is  still 
somewhat  of  a  powder  keg.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  another  spark  does  not  touch  it 

The  Future 

What  the  future  holds  for  the  world  at 
large  no  one  knows.  We  all  have  our  hopes 
there  will  be  only  an  enduring  peace  with 
growing  world  trade  and  prosperity  and 
an  increasing  standard  of  living  for  all. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  make  it  so. 

The  keystone  in  such  a  structure  is  a 
world  wide  guarantee  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  employed  by  the  free  press  of  all 
countries  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples. 
That  is  our  goal.  We  must  attain  it. 

“The  Free  Press — Torch  of  World  Peace” 
will  then  truly  be  a  reality.  ’This  National 
Newspaper  Week  is  the  time  for  the  press 
to  dedicate  itself  to  this  achievement. 


PRAVDA'S  10.000TH 

ON  ’THE  occasion  of  its  10,000th 
Pravda,  organ  of  the  Communist  Ptrty 
in  Moscow,  once  again  tried  to  define  "lr«r 
dom  of  the  press,”  declaring  Rustle  hai  tt 
and  the  United  States  doesn't.  Jouresliiti 
in  this  country  are  not  free  because  of 
“capitalist  publishers,”  Pravda  claims.  'Iht 
Soviet  journalist,  on  the  other  -j, 
free  because  no  exterior  opinions  can  in¬ 
fluence  him.” 

In  the  United  States,  a  journalist  cm 
write  what  he  pleases,  within  limits  «( 
libel  and  decency.  ’The  “capitalist"  ptfi. 
Usher  can  print  what  he  pleases,  with  tki 
same  restrictions.  The  product  of  each  miM 
find  a  public  willing  to  buy  and  rmi, 
under  the  “capitalistic”  syst«n,  or  mck 
venture  will  fail.  The  right  and  privilcn 
is  there  for  all  to  use.  It  is  the  pubUe 
which  decides  whether  that  right  is  bdaf 
employed  in  their  interest. 

In  Russia,  newspapers  and  magazlnm 
their  buildings  and  their  equipment,  not 
only  are  owned  by  the  government  bd 
are  an  integral  part  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
Russians  have  but  one  newspaper  undv 
different  names.  The  opinions  and  inior 
mation  offered  in  that  newspaper  mint 
satisfy  the  “people,”  and  the  “people”  is 
Russia  are  the  small  group  of  party  leadoi 
and  officials.  Any  other  opinion  or  infer 
mation  is  condemned. 

What  would  happen  if  some  enterprisiiii 
young  man  in  Moscow  managed  to  locate 
a  printing  press  and  published  a  newr 
paper  criticizing  Stalin  or  the  Commualit 
system?  We  all  know  the  answer. 

Until  a  young  Russian  can  do  just  thit 
without  disappearing  into  Siberia  we  esn- 
not  believe  in  Pravda’s  claims  of  freedom. 

ITU  THINKING 

IN  IT’S  latest  communique  to  locals,  the 
International  ’Typographical  Union  dk 
plays  a  disregard  for  government  and  the 
union’s  responsibility  to  the  pubUc  thatii 
almost  sneering  in  its  tone.  The  ITU  for 
bids  any  local  to  “discuss  its  labor  relatiom 
or  disputes  with  a  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  conciliator.”  The  union  closes  the 
door  to  third  party  intervention  in  its  nefo- 
tiations  vitally  affecting  every  Amerima 

“Pay  no  attention  to  any  representaUoai 
of  employers  or  governmental  agendi 
that  we  are  obligated  or  can  be  compelW 
to  submit  any  question  whatever  to  us 
governmental  agency  at  this  time,”  tk 
ITU  says. 

It  is  plain  that  imder  our  present  west 
governmental  policy  toward  labor  no  unka 
can  be  compelled  to  do  anything.  The  quer 
tion  before  the  American  people  in  thb 
strike- torn  period  is:  “Do  unions  have  » 
obligation  to  the  people  to  do  all  in  tbdr 
power  to  keep  men  at  work  and  product!* 
lines  moving?”  We  think  they  do. 

This  is  an  age  of  responsibility.  Our  nr 
tion  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  stayiii 
in  the  United  Nations  Organization  sal 
trying  to  maintain  world  peace  Domsr 
tically,  we  cannot  continue  to  survive  * 
isolated  groups  each  with  a  selfish  intcrek 
The  welfare  and  security  of  all  is  pe* 
mount  and  we  must  observe  our  pubk 
responsibility  to  work  together. 
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pTubbon,  editor  of  me  loieao 
iQ)Blade,  and  Robert  Pattin- 
^  ffunMY,  director  of  a 
of  British  provincial 
^^pers. 

yi  B.  Weathers,  North  Caro- 
ii^Ute  senator  and  publisher 

^•Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star,  has  r^^.  I  tn»«  spe- 

M  appointed  by  Cleveland  Hemck  BryorB  |  cjaUst  in  charge  of  publicity  for 

CouitT  oflScials  general  chair-  the  Toledo.  O.,  Navy  recruiting 

^of  the  165th  Battle  of  Kings  advertising  staff  for  13  years,  he  station  the  past  four  years,  has 
Slntain  Celebration  Nov.  2  at  entered  the  Navy  in  March,  1943,  received  his  discharge  and 

dieb  President  Truman  will  be  serving  as  an  executive  officer  joined  the  promotion  staff  of  the 

Dm  juest  of  honor.  and  navigator  of  an  LST  and  Toledo  Blade. 

BOBSKT  L.  Owens  has  been  participating  in  the  invasion  of  Sidney  Meyers,  business  man- 
jinied  associate  publisher  of  the  the  Philippine  Islands.  ager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re- 

flrli»0en  (Tex.)  Valley  Star.  Frank  M.  Bryahs  has  joined  public-Gazette,  has  been  ap- 
Vicepresident  and  general  man-  the  national  advertising  depart-  pointed  to  the  retail  trade 
uer  for  about  four  years,  he  ment  of  the  Wathington  (D.  C.)  committee  of  the  Phoenix  Cham- 
formerly  was  with  the  Grand  Post  as  electrical  appliances  and  of  Commerce.  Charles  A. 
forki  (N.  D. )  Herald  in  an  ex-  household  equipment  advertis-  Caldwell,  who  has  been  on 
(cutive  capacity  and  later  pub-  ing  representative.  He  recently  military  leave  from  the  Repub- 
luber  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  served  as  assistant  to  the  admin-  lic-Gazette,  where  he  was  as- 
isurican-News.  istrator  for  the  refrigeration,  sistant  cashier  and  office  man- 

IUj.  J.  R-  Knowland,  Jr.,  is  laundry  equipment,,  vacuum  ager,  has  been  discharged  from 

hick  with  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  cleaner,  sewing  machine  sections  the  Navy  and  announced  he  will 

Triisfie  as  assistant  publisher  of  the  Consumer  Durable  Goods  enter  the  insurance  business  in 

Miowine  active  duty  through-  Division  of  the  Electrical  Goods  Pentwater,  Mich. 

STtbe  war  with  the  Army  Air  Branch.  WPB.  Donald  Pickens  has  joined 

Raymond  M.  O’Connell,  who  the  national  advertising  de- 

MBRITT  C.  SPEIDEL.  of  Speidcl  Francisco 

Inc  was  host  at  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-  News. 

tiT^n  Francisro  Press  Club  Telegram  for  more  th^  30  ^ars  steve  F.  Underwood,  of  Long 
nni  dinner  Sept.  21  when  Maj.  Beach,  Cal.,  succeeds  Mrs.  Betty 

Gtoj.  Homer  M.  Groninger  and  Ont  rial  Henderson  as  display  advertis- 

Wiliiam  M.  Goodman  spoke  on  newspaper  Oct.  1  and  open  a  real  manager  for  the  Oceanside 
the  operations  of  the  San  Fran-  general  advertising  (Cai.)  Blade-Tribune. 

dico  Port  of  Embarkation  dur-  office  of  his  own.  Marion  S.  Walker,  former 

iai  the  war.  James  W.  Howe,  comptroller  business  manager  of  the  Ventura 

of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Press  and  for 
Sentinel,  has  agreed  to  act  as  the  past  five  years  manager  of 
chief  auditor  for  the  $365,000  g  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
campaign  of  the  United  Com-  radio  station  at  Watsonville, 
munity  War  Fund  at  its  four  cal.,  has  been  reappointed  to  his 
local  report  meetings.  former  post  on  the  Star-Free 

Clyde  R.  Van  Dyke,  national  Press, 
advertising  manager  for  the  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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HIS  HOME-FRONT 
CARTOONS  CALLED 
EVEN  BETTER  THAN 
WARTIME  DRAWINGS 


"Seemingly  Bill  Mauldin 
has  done  a  good  job  of 
self-conversion.  I  get  a 
bigger  kick  out  of  the  car¬ 
toons  he  is  drawing  at 
home  than  I  did  out  of  the 
ones  he  drew  in  Europe." 

This  letter  from  Ben 
Reese,  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
is  typical  of  the  widespread 
reaction  we  have  received 
from  newspaper  editors 
since  Mauldin  took  his 
famed  cartoon  characters, 
"Willie  and  Joe,"  out  of 
the  Army  and  "recon¬ 
verted"  them  to  civilian 


In  The  Business  Office 


ARTHUR  ARDIZONE,  formerly 

with  Scripp^-Howard  national 
adrartuing  department,  has 
joioed  the  eastern  advertising 
aid  staff  of  Parade  Publication,), 
be.,  Sunday  magazine  supple- 
neot. 

Samuel  H.  McConnell,  vet-  j 
tnn  Hearst  organization  mem- 1 
l)«r.  will  reenter  civilian  life  j 
Oet  1  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Burst  Circulation  Company. 
Volunteering  for  Navy  duty  at 
tla  outbreak  of  war,  he  served 
bree  years  as  chief  PRO  for  the 
u.  S.  Maritime  Service,  then 
(i*niferred  to  active 
bit  service. 

^^aeles  V.  Lynch, 


Educational.  Informative 
2>Column  Art  Feature 


.  assistant 
“OTtaiv  and  comptroller  of  the 
rm^lphia  Record,  has  been 
*ded  to  serve  also  as  comp¬ 
eer  of  the  Stern-owned  Cam- 
**»(N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  Neil 
L  Dter,  composing  room  super- 
btendent  at  the  Record,  has 
txin  promoted  to  mechanical 
wptrintendent  of  the  Camden 
iiwpapers. 

Edward  l. 


it  Will  b*  acclaimed  by  taachars 
and  parants  .  .  .  will  find  its  way 
into  schools  .  .  .  into  scrapbooks 
.  .  .  into  reading  habits  of  old 
and  young.  Write  for  "Proofs  That 
Prove." 


THE  CmCAeO.  SUN 


Smith,  Connells- 


First  ^ 
Rsitast 
NOV.  5 


(F^.)  Courier  circulation 
®*{>iRer,  has  been  given  a  med- 
discharge  from  the  Navy 
being  injured  In  a  suicide 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y 


HARRY  BAKER,  Manager 
400  WIST  MADISON,  CHICAGO  *.  ILLINOIS 


me  attack  off  Okinawa  March 
•nd  returns  to  his  old  duties 


Ankhu  STBONff  CftiiMiifi’  $ttii  F^tiir?  ,  j 


*llliin  a  few  weeks. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  47 


£dmund  S.  DeLonc,  formerly 
with  the  JVeto  York  Sun  and 
lieutenant  commander  in  charge 
of  public  relations  for  the 
Third  Naval  District  and  the 
Eastern  Sea  Frontier,  has  Join^ 
the  staff  of  Princeton  University 
as  assistant  to  the  vicepresident 
and  later  to  become  director  of 
a  new  and  expanded  department 
of  public  relations.  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Allen  Kellee,  formerly  with 
the  Sew  York  World-Telegram 
succeeds  him  as  Navy  public 
information  oflacer  in  New 
York. 


Fostxr  Hailey,  Sew  York 
Timet  editorial  writer  and  Pa¬ 
cific  correspondent  for  the  paper 
during  the  war,  will  conduct  a 
Mininar  course  at  Columbia 
University  this  fall  on  “Report¬ 
ing  and  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ence.” 

William  Moses,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bakersfield  ( Cal. ) 
Californian  who  spent  two  years 
in  a  German  prison  camp,  has 
Joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as 
a  reporter.  Ted  Hurley  is  back 
in  the  Times  photo  department 
after  service  in  the  Navy.  Wil¬ 
liam  Barton  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  Times  science  editor 
after  an  absence  of  several  years 
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writing  for  various  national  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

John  Danby  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  assistant  telegraph 
editor  on  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune  by  Harry  Hertz,  shifted 
from  the  news  copy  desk.  Danby 
resigned  to  take  a  combination 
writing  and  editing  Job  with 
Liberty  magazine. 

Mary  Jane  Fulton,  for  eight 
years  assistant  to  Antoinette 
Donnelly  of  the  Sew  York 
Daily  Sews,  has  been  appointed 
beauty  editor  of  the  Macfadden 
Women’s  Group  magazines. 

ScT.  Marion  Mack  MorAis  of 
Yank  and  Merle  Miller,  who 
had  been  managing  editor  of 
Yank's  Hawaiian  ^ition  and 
later  the  Paris  edition,  have 
Joined  the  staff  of  Time,  Inc. 

David  Soibelman,  veteran 
courthouse  reporter  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N  .  Y. )  Sews,  has  resign^ 
after  more  than  15  years’  service 
to  Join  the  staff  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Pacific  Coast  maga¬ 
zine. 

William  R.  Tefft,  formerly 
of  the  Syracuse  ( N.  Y. )  Post- 
Standard  and  the  overseas  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  OWI  in  New  York 
City,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal. 

Louis  H.  Wilson,  publications 
editor  for  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  six  years-prior  to  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  the  Navy  in  1942  and 
formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal 
and  the  Lenoir  (N.  C. )  Sews- 
Topic,  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  editorial  and  public 
relations  work  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Lucille  Cathey  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Hickory  ( N.  C. )  Rec¬ 
ord  as  society  editor  and  re¬ 
porter,  succeeding  Dora  Stroupe. 
who  has  taken  a  high  school 
teaching  position.  Isabel.  Car¬ 
penter,  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Salisbury 
(N,  C.)  Post. 

Lafitte  Howard,  in  charge  of 
the  AP  bureau  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  is  recovering  after  an 
emergency  appendectomy. 

Lt.  Leslie  T.  Hart  has  re¬ 
turn^  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  after 
more  than  three  years  in  service. 
He  will  be  on  terminal  leave  un¬ 
til  Nov.  20.  Lewis  Little,  news 
editor  of  the  Sashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  for  the  past  eight  years, 
has  ^ined  the  staff  of  Thomas 
W.  Parry  and  Associates,  St. 
Louis  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel. 

Campbell  Bligh,  member  of  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  has  resigned  to  enter 
business  for  himself.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Schofield. 
who  recently  was  discharged 
from  military  service. 

Sterling  Slappey,  staff  writer 
on  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  who 
served  more  than  two  years  with 
the  Army  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  Joined  the  publicity 
office  of  Delta  Airlines  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press, 
will  deliver  the  commencement 


address  to  the  Oct.  25  graduating 
class  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fort  Worth. 

Robert  V.  Johnson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  has  been  named  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  paper. 
SiGMAN  Byrd,  night  city  editor, 
has  been  named  associate  editor 
under  Ed  Kilman.  Arthur  Laro, 
real  estate  editor,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor,  succeeding 
Harold  Young,  who,  with  H. 
Mewhinney,  former  Post  ration¬ 
ing  editor,  soon  will  start  publi¬ 
cation  in  Austin  of  g  Texas  news 
tWBWy  and  commenUPy.  Lloyd 
Gregory,  managing  editor,  ex¬ 
pects  the  immolate  return  of 
Lt.  Elbert  Turney,  Army,  news 
editor  in  service  in  the  Pacific. 
Bill  Bedell,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  news  editor  in  Turner’s 
absence,  will  take  over  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  Bruce  Layer,  chief 
petty  officer  in  the  Navy,  has 
returned  to  his  Job  as  the  Post 
sports  editor. 

Sgt.  CXarence  Weikel.  back 
from  the  Pacific  in  Army  serv¬ 
ice.  has  returned  to  the  San 
Antonio  ( Tex. )  Express-News 
sports  staff.  Anita  Arneson  has 
resigned  from  the  News  society 
staff  to  marry  Capt.  David  L. 
Pressly  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  this  fall. 

E.  C.  (“Doc”)  Osborn,  newly 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  has 
been  elected  to  life  membership 
in  the  Valley  Football  Officials’ 
Association,  of  which  he  is  a  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident. 

J.  Robert  Burns,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Tucson  Arizona 
Star,  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Sun 
and  the  Los  Angeles  News,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

K.  T.  Broadley,  who  is  being 
discharged  from  the  Navy  as  a 
chief  photographer’s  ma^e.  has 
been  appointed  news  editor  of 
the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Review.  He 
was  telegraph  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per  before  entering  the  armed 
service. 

Bryant  Evans  of  the  San 


di- 

I 


Diego  (Cal.)  Union  editoriil 
staff  has  taken  additional  dutki 
as  instructor  in  Journalkn  h 
San  Diego  State  Colin  u, . 
fills  the  vacancy  left  by  FimrI 
Macomber,  former  Union  citfl 
editor  who  has  Joined  tbs) 
Copley  Press  Washington  be*! 
read. 

Bernard  Mergen  has  jolaasl 
the  staff  of  the  Ventura  (Cal) 
Star-Press.  A  former  Tetu  ■ 
Oregon  and  Nevada  newipaM 
man,  he  served  as  associate  edi* 
tor  of  Coverall,  Seabee  paper  it 
Camp  Rousseau,  Cal.,  while 
service. 

Helen  Connole,  former 
ciety  editor  of  the  Montrea' 
(Cal.)  Herald,  has  been  appoiaF 
ed  society  editor  of  the  Sam  ^ 
Capistrano  ( Cal. )  Coastline  Die 

gatch.  Richard  T.  Strzr  ha'; 

een  made  sports  editor  of  tint 
paper.  - 

George  H.  Moore,  Califorw 
state  printer  for  11  years,  rej 
signed  recently  because  llj 
health.  He  is  a  former  publiiha' 
of  the  Lodi  (Cal.)  Sentimei. 

Robert  Bennyhof  has  retunai  i 
to  U.P.’s  San  Francisco  buieaai 
as  rewrite  man,  following  thrai 
years’  service  in  the  AAF.  Wi/'  ■ 
LIAM  Best,  on  night  rewrite  at ' 
the  bureau,  has  returned  to  hk 
desk  following  a  prolonged  in' 
ness. 

William  C.  Speidel,  Jr.,  haii 
left  his  position  as  columnist  f«. 
the  Seattle  ( Wash. )  Star  to  taki 
a  Northwest  Airlines  public  re¬ 
lations  post. 

William  Lindley,  formerly  of 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  RegistSP 
Guard,  has  Joined  the  AP  offia 
in  Portland,  Ore.  Irwin  Haub 
has  resigned  from  the  telegrapk; 
staff  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  StaUt. 
man  to  become  athletic  neei . 
director  of  Oregon  State  (^oilagi; 
at  Corvallis. 

George  C.  Jordan,  member  of 
the  editorial  page  staff  of  ths  t 
Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal  aad, 
Tribune  since  1942  and  foriMF-j 
AP  correspondent  in  Italy,  Spsk 
and  South  America,  has  resi 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Kids  LOVE  em 
...parents,  too ! 

These  liny  people— no  taller  than  matches— 
have  been  cliildren’s  favorites  for  more  than 
a  generation _ Their  adventures  among  them¬ 

selves  or  with  the  birds  and  insects  and  small 
friendly  animals  of  their  miniature  world,  are 
the  work  of  William  Donahey,  one  of  the  finest 
of  juvenile  writers  and  artists. 

The  TEENIE  WEENIES..  .  Sunday  onlf 

FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES,  WRITE  or  WIRE! 
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A  Clear  Sky  I  and  Clear  Sailing 


XHE  CHICAGO  TIMES 
marked  its  16th  birthday,  September  3,  1945,  with 
circulation  at  an  all-time  record  high.  Average  net  paid 
sales  for  August,  1945,  exceeded 


470,000  DAILY 
500,000  SIJIVDAY 


<IITO R  ft  PURLISHERfer  Saptambar  29,  1945 


CHICAGO'S 


URE  NFirSPAPER 


In  the  fast-growing  TIMES,  the  advertiser  has  a  golden 
post-war  opportunity.  The  TIMES  offers  the  greatest 
concentration  of  readers  in  the  city  and  suburban  retail 
trading  zone  at  one  of  the  lowest  rates  per  thousand 
circulation  for  evening  newspapers  in  America. 
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continued  from  page  48 


Phyixis  a.  WnmncY,  children's 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Book 
Week  and  author  of  a  new  juve¬ 
nile,  "The  Silver  Inkwell,"  will 
be  ffuest  of  honor  at  an  auto- 

traphing  party  at  Marshall  Field 
Co.'s  book  department  Sept.  29. 
She  is  also  starting  a  new  term 
at  Northwestern  University  as 
instructor  in  juvenile  fiction 
writing. 

ScT.  Ralph  Habas,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Times, 
has  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Army.  He  was  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Truman  Stacky,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  si>ortj  department, 
has  resigned  to  become  publicity 
director  for  the  University  of 
Detroit.  Before  joining  the  Free 
Press,  he  was  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal.  Mar¬ 
ion  J.  Rich  has  joined  the  Free 
Press  copydesk,  leaving  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register. 

Mervin  Clough,  former  night 
manager  for  the  U.P.  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  joined  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Farmer  as  associate 
editor. 

Ray  E.  Barth,  in  the  Army 
since  June,  1942,  has  been  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  on  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Times. 

Helen  Anne  Hilker,  Dayton 
(O. )  Herald  reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  as 
writer  in  public  information  in 
the  Eastern  Area.  American  Red 
Cross,  Alexandria.  Va. 

Earl  E.  Shaw,  formerly  with 
the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News,  has 
joined  the  copydesk  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade. 

Stapt  Sgt.  Ed  Monk,  former 
Washington  newspaper  man.  has 
been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  and  has  returned  to 
the  capital.  He  recently  was 
editor  of  the  Camp  Pickett  ( Va. ) 
News. 

Iris  Carpenter,  formerly  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  war  correspondent  in 
Europe,  temporarily  is  stationed 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
paper,  writing  special  features. 
NELSON  D.  Rose,  formerly  public 
relations  agent  in  Boston  for 
American  Airlines  and  after¬ 
ward  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Record,  now  is  working  for  the 
United  War  Fund.  Margaret 
Ford.  “Good  Sport  Editor"  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  Chandler's  store  to  act 
as  consultant  of  that  store's 
weekly  radio  program  for  teen¬ 
agers. 

Gerson  H.  Lush,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  corre^tondent  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  became  a 
father  for  the  third  time  with 
the  arrival  of  a  daughter  Sept. 
21. 

Clarence  W.  Punch,  sports 
writer  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  for  15  years,  has  joined 
Walker  Miller  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Harrisburg,  and  will  conduct 
Saturday  sports  reports  over 
local  station  WKBO. 

Wilbur  H.  Shryock  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Woynesboro  (Pa.)  Record-Her¬ 


ald,  succeeding  Gerald  G.  F. 
Blessing,  who  joined  the  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle. 

Arthur  R.  Kent,  recently  out 
of  Army  service,  is  retiring 
Oct.  1  from  the  staff  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Weekly,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Sunday  magazine,  to  do 
free  lance  literary  work  at  his 
farm  in  Vincentown,  N.  J.  Ed 
Keith  has  reported  back  to  his 
old  job  on  the  Inquirer  news 
staff  after  an  Army  discharge. 

Harry  Roberts,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  sports  writer,  is  leaving 
to  write  golf  and  baseball  for 
the  Philadelphia  Record  in  the 
spot  vacated  by  Walter  (“Red") 
Smith,  who  has  joined  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Ann  Mc¬ 
Clellan  and  Al  Hugues  have 
leh  the  Record,  the  latter  to  join 
a  New  York  importing  firm.  Jim 
Toughill  has  received  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  AAF  and  is 
back  as  Record  reporter. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  FRANK  B.  GILBRETH. 

USNR,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C. )  News 
and  Courier  and 
the  AP  in  Sl¬ 
eigh.  N.  C.,  re¬ 
cently  was  dec¬ 
orate  with  the 
Bronze  Star  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for 
his  worlc  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of¬ 
ficer  with  the 
Seventh  Fleet  in 
the  Southwest 
Pacific  He  also  Gilbreth 
recently  was 
presented  the  Air  Medal  for  his 
work  in  aerial  photography. 

Sgt.  Ernie  Grozz,  Buffalo 
News  reporter  before  entering 
.service,  has  received  the  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  at  Assembly 
Area  Command  Headquarters, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  section. 

Maj.  Aubrey  M.  Threlkeld 
recently  was  promoted  to  the 
designated  rank  at  the  Air  Force 
base  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
where  he  is  executive  officer  of 
the  Medical  Administrative 
Corps,  Office  of  Flying  Safety. 
He  formerly  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  C.  Spring, 
USAR,  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Press  -  Herald,  Express,  Sunday 
Telegram  when  called  into  serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  in  Germany. 

Chester  E.  Canterbury,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  News,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  staff  sergeant  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Capt.  George 
K.  Moriarty,  former  News  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  now  is  on  duty  in 
the  Army  public  relations  office 
in  Manila. 

Lt.  Comdr.  George  A.  Raiche, 
former  reporter  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  has  re¬ 
turned  home  after  18  months  in 
the  Pacific  as  liaison  officer  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  recently  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Bronze  Star. 

Sturgis  May,  recruiting  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  Springfield  Navy 


Recruiting  Office  for  three  years, 
has  con^ieied  a  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Pacific  as  war  correspondent 
and  expects  his  discharge  shortr 
ly,  after  which  he  plans  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  peacetime  job  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lenoir 
(N.  C. )  News-Topic. 

Maj.  William  D.  Stevenson, 
advertising  solicitor  and  re¬ 
porter  on  military  leave  from 
the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald,  re¬ 
cently  received  a  Commenda¬ 
tion  Certificate  for  service  as  as¬ 
sistant  signal  officer  of  a  Marine 
division  during  the  battle  of 
Iwo  Jima. 

Capt.  Fred  J.  Byrod,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  sports  writer  now 
serving  as  aviation  squadron 
commander,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Bronze  Star. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Tony  S.  Smith, 
former  Pennsyivania  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  chief  of  the 
house  staff  for  U.P.  in  Washing¬ 
ton  when  he  entered  service,  has 
returned  to  this  country  after 
serving  18  months  as  a  combat 
correspondent  with  the  Fifth 
Marine  Division  at  Saipan  and 
Iwo  Jima. 

Col.  Robert  T.  McMillen,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  has  arrived  in 
India  as  an  American  Field 
Service  Volunteer  with  the 
British  Army. 

Capt.  Hoke  M.  Norris,  night 
editor  of  the  AP  at  Raleigh. 
N.  C.,  when  he  entered  service 
more  than  four  years  ago,  has 
been  ill  with  pneumonia  and 
now  is  recuperating.  He  is  with 


the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Air  Force  at  _ 

Capt.  Tom  Siler,  fonnsrir  > 
Knoxville  ( Tenn. )  Netos-Snii- 
nel  sports  writer,  then  with  the 
AP  in  Nashville  and 
and  for  some  time  on  themi^ 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  re 
turned  to  this  country  afUr 
duty  in  the  ETO. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Harry  F,  Byrd,  Ja 
USNR,  general  manager  of  tlic 
Winchester  (Va.)  Siar  and  the 
Harrisonburg  ( Va. )  NeiofRtc- 
ord,  has  been  elected  n«ti^ 
secretary  of  a  new 
of  reserve  officers  of  the  Nan 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guaii 
which  was  created  to  "support 
and  assist  in  the  formation  cf 
execution  of  naval  policies  lot 
the  United  States,  which  will  in¬ 
sure  adequate  national  defenaa" 

Staff  Sgt.  Jack  Slocum,  jag 
back  from  the  Pacific  after  duty 
as  a  Marine  Corj^  combat  corre 
spondent,  has  joined  the  Marint 
Public  Information  staff  in  Chi* 
cago.  He  was  formerly  sporti 
writer  for  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  later  was  publicity  writer 
for  the  New  York  YankMi 
baseball  club. 

Capt.  Alan  M.  Ohde,  until  bt 
entered  service  national  adrtr 
tising  manager  for  the  Misi- 
towoc  (  Wis. )  Herald-Times,  hai 
arrived  in  Manitowoc  on  a  30- 
day  leave  after  serving  as  ipe- 
cial  official  courier  flying  pt 
tures  to  the  U.  S.  from  Japan. 
He  has  been  overseas  16  montbt 
and  was  aboard  the  traninort 
plane  that  brough  pictures  of  the 
MacArthur  arrival  in  Japan. 


Eliminate  All  Worry! 

Newspaper  carrier  boys,  operating  us 
inciependent  contractors,  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  original 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 

...  A  program  which'cotnbincs  needed 
safeguards  for  the  boy  and  contingent 
liability  protection  for  the  newspaper 

No  Cost  to  the  Newspaper 

Ask  any  oi  the  many  newspapers  sponsoring  this  pro 
gram  for  their  experience.  Names  given  on  request 

Originated  by 

DE^NE  WEINBERG 

610  Church  Street  Evanston,  Illlnul^ 
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The  package  is  heavy  with  great  sales  responsibility:  of  these  markets — a  man  who  can  talk  with  you  in 

sales  terms  that  make  sales  sense. 

Much  of  our  hope  for  maintaining  the  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  levels  necessary  after  the  war,  The  information  behind  the  H*A*S  man  is  contia* 
rests  on  your  ability  to  generate  the  increased  sales —  uous.  It  is  not  merely  statistical.  It  includes  not 

at  lower  costs  and  with  greater  efficiency  than  ever  only  dealer  contact  in  the  field  but  crystallized  ex* 

perience  gained  in  contacting  local 
distributors,  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
CAU  THE  H-A-S  MAN  branch  managers,  district  man¬ 
agers  and  sales  managers  with  all  of 
Jk  Juitdrtpusamttsay-  whom  the  H-A-S  organization 
"Iff  ing,  “r m  inurtiud in  is  in  constant,  cooperative  contact. 

your  market  informa- 

tiononjnam your  type  constantly 

ofproductY'  , _ u:,  ...,1.1  Ic 


If  we  may,  that’s  where  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  would  like  to 
help  in  every  way  possible. 


The  H-A-S  man  is  more  than  a 
space  representative  laying  before 
you  the  value  of  his  newspaper. 


He  is  a  man  who  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  selling  information  in  ten 
key  markets  of  this  country — a  man 
who  can  give  you  a  sound  analysis 


HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Managw 
Representing: 

New  York  Jouraal-American  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Chicago  Herald-American 
Baltimore  News-Post-American  •  Boston  Record-American-Advertiser  •  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Times-Union 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Seatde  Post-Intelligencer 
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SNPA  Elects 
Carl  B.  Short 
In  Mail  Vote 

In  a  mall  election,  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation's  ban  on  conven¬ 
tions  in  1944  and 
1945,  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper 
Publishers  A  s  * 
sociation  elected 
the  followinK  of¬ 
ficers  f  o  r  t  h  e 
term  beKinning 
Oct.  1: 

President,  Carl 
B.  Short,  Roan¬ 
oke  (Va. )  Times 
A  World-New; 
treasurer,  James 
E.  Chappell,  Bir-  Short 

mingham  ( Ala. ) 

Newt  A  Age-Herald;  secretary- 
manager,  Walter  C.  Johnson  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Following  are  the  board  of 
directors: 

Alabama,  R.  F.  Hudson,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiter  A  Journal; 
Arkansas,  Donald  W.  Reynolds, 
Fort  Smith  Southwest  Timet- 
Record;  Florida,  N,  S.  Veal, 
Jacksonville  Journal;  Georgia, 
Carmage  Walls,  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  A  Newt;  Kentucky,  B.  F. 
Forgey,  Ashland  Independent; 
Louisiana,  J.  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  Times  -  Picayune  A 
States;  Mississippi,  L.  P.  Cash- 
man,  Vicksburg  Herald  -  Post; 
North  Carolina,  Frank  Daniels, 
Raleigh  News  A  Observer;  Okla¬ 
homa,  Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  Mus¬ 
kogee  Phoenix  A  Times-Demo- 
crat;  South  Carolina.  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  Anderson  Mail  A  Indepen¬ 
dent;  Tennessee,  E.  B.  Stahlman, 
Nashville  Banner;  Texas,  Robert 
Matherne,  Goose  Creek  Sun; 
Virginia,  William  C.  Barnes, 
Martinsville  Bulletin;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Robert  L.  Smith,  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette;  at  large.  Lisle 
Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville  (Ky.l 
Courier-Journal  A  Times, 
u 

Time  Sets  Up  New 
Company  for  Overseas 

A  new  corporate  division  has 
been  established  to  control  and 
operate  the  activities  of  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Roy 
E.  Larsen,  president  of  Time, 
Inc.,  has  announced. 

The  new  division,  to  be  known 
as  Time-Life  International,  will 
be  headed  by  C.  D.  Jackson,  vice- 
president,  Just  returned  to  New 
York  after  almost  three  years 
overseas  with  OWI  as  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Division  in  North  Africa, 
Italy,  England  and  France. 

■ 

Ad  Committee  Named 

Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  24— An 
advertising,  convention  and  tour¬ 
ist  committee,  with  Ro^rt  B. 
Underwood,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Berry-Burk  & 
Co.,  men's  and  boys’  wear  spe¬ 
cialty  store  here,  as  chairman, 
has  been  named  by  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
according  to  President  Lewis  G. 
Chewning. 


New  Foreign 
Research  Group 

A  new  corporation  known 
as  International  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  Research.  Inc.,  has  been 
ionned  by  Elmo  Roper,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  analyst,  and  Joshua 
B.  Powers,  publishers'  repre¬ 
sentative  and  foreign  markets 
expert. 

Entirely  separate  from  the 
organisations  now  headed  by 
the  two  men,  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  undertake  market 
and  opinion  research  in  Latin 
America  and  other  foreign 
countries.  Actire  direction  of 
the  business  will  be  under 
^President  Willia-n  Herrington. 

Commission  Grants 
Pressmen  Vacation 

Chicago,  Sept.  25 — The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  this 
week  granted  the  Peoria  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union’s  request 
for  an  expanded  vacation  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  contract  with  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript 
and  Star. 

The  sole  issue  involved  in  the 
dispute  was  whether  two  weeks’ 
vacation  with  pay  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  members  of  the  union 
who  have  been  continuously  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  period  of  five  years 
or  more  prior  to  June  1,  1945. 
The  previous  contract  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  one  week’s  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  for  those  employed  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  The  Com¬ 
mission  issued  an  interim  direc¬ 
tive  order  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  contract. 

■ 

UP  Moves  Nilles 
To  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  24 — Ber¬ 
nard  J.  Nilles,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  for  some 
time,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pittsburgh,  to  take  over  mana¬ 
gership  of  the  bureau  there. 

To  fill  the  local  vacancy.  Al¬ 
bert  Stees  has  been  appointed 
Philadelphia  chief.  Stees  began 
his  newspaper  career  with  U.P. 
here  15  years  ago.  He  also 
served  with  INS  in  Philadelphia 
and  for  two  years  was  with  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald. 

Mrs.  Cola  Mae  Franzen  has 
joined  the  local  staff  of  U.P. 
from  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  offices. 

■ 

Feared  Drowned 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  24 — 
Search  for  the  body  of  Robert  H. 
Lee,  Minneapolis  Star -Journal  ; 
sports  writer  believed  drowned  i 
in  Mille  Lac  lake  near  Wahkon,  ; 
Minn.,  is  continuing.  Lee,  25. 
discharged  from  the  Army  last 
July  2  and  a  member  of  the  SJ  | 
sports  staff  since  July  16,  dis-  ; 
appeared  Sept.  19  after  going  j 
fishing  alone  on  the  large  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota  lake.  He  saw  34  i 
months  of  service  overseas  with  I 
the  Thirty-Fourth  Division,  and  j 
for  11  months  was  on  the  staff 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Italy. 


The  Worry  Clinic 


By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


uMd  to  bt  I 


.\  newspaper  buy  obtains  valuable  “He  Is  learning  practicsl  n*. 
training  In  Applied  Psychology,  for  chology,  too,  and  doing  s  uHtti 
he  functions  lut  buver,  seller  an*'  Job  In  the  community.  Don't  w# 
credit  manager  of  his  own  retail  think  that  carrying  a  newtpue 
business,  thus  obtaining  a  coinpre-  route  la  good  training  for  chUdm 
hensive  view  of  all  three  parts  of  Dr.  Crane?" 

I  the  economic  process. 

I  CASE  0-843:  E.  A.  Bailey,  aged  ■auUbfe’^*  and 
about  46,  la  the  able  Business  I’eaVlfa  maiw  ImTOr^t*^*^ 

!  son.  Indiana.  ^  ^ 

newsboy  myself. 

First,  he  acquires  the  habit  o( 
doing  a  Job  well,  for  If  he  lallii 
newspaper  off  the  porch  upon  wr 
I  ground,  the  client  will  complain 

If  he  breaks  a  window  with  Ua 
paper,  he  must  pay  for  the  glia 
He  learns,  too,  that  be  must  bt 
I  prompt  and  get  his  route  cormt 
■  in  the  established  time. 

!  These  requirements  may  leta 
somewhat  exacting,  but  they  m 
part  of  the  vital  process  of  lean¬ 
ing  how  to  be  a  successful  man. 
who  can  faithfully  perform  bk 
duties  and  bring  a  pay  check  hoot 
every  week. 

u..  V.,..  o  Some  of  his  clients  may  be  Ir- 

rltable  and  abusive.  Others  maj 

have  compared  notes  on  Mveral  ^  little  money,  thowb 

occasions  when  I’ve  visited  in  An-  “ 


"My  older  boy  has  been  a  news 
carrier  for  the  Herald,’’  his  father 
Informed  me.  "Now  my  younger 
son  has  coaxed  to  go  along  with 
his  older  brother  until  I  have  fin¬ 
ally  given  him  my  consent. 

“He  enjoys  the  work  and  does 
a  good  Job.  In  fact,  he  has  re¬ 
cently  carried  a  paper  route  all  by 
himself,  though  he  Is  too  young 
for  most  people  to  think  of  him  as 
a  newspaper  boy. 

“But  I  have  checked  his  weight 
and  general  health,  and  find  that 
the  duties  of  getting  out  for  an 
early  morning  route  don’t  seem  to 
be  harmful. 

“INSTEAD  HE  has  grown  taller 
and  heavier.  His  appetite  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Bailey 
and  I  see  that  he  gets  to  bed 
earlier  at  night  to  offset  his  early 
rising,  but  he  pleads  to  keep  his 
paper  route. 

“It  enables  him  to  earn  his  own 
money.  We  use  the  ‘small  mer¬ 
chant'  plan  whereby  be  collects 
and  bandies  all  the  money.  He  is 
thus  an  Independent  business  man. 


most  customers  are  very  conild- 
erate  of  newspaper  boys. 

He  deals  with  people  in  a  bua- 
ness  manner,  therefore,  and  tboi 
acquires  “horse  sense"  or  practlol 
psy  chology. 

HE  .MUST  KEEP  books,  too.  and 
thus  correctly  credit  each  cllmt 
with  the  amount  paid.  He  mot 
be  accurate  In  counting  hb  change, 
and  maintain  his  own  credit  with 
the  Jobber,  which  Is  the  new*- 
paper. 

He  thus  functions  as  a  retail  me- 
chant,  and  gains  the  comparatlTety 
rare  experience  of  buying,  eellliif 
and  acting  as  credit  manager,  tbui 
obtaining  a  broad  view  of  the  en¬ 
tire  economic  process. 

Most  people  are  wage  or  aalaried 
workers  all  their  lives  so  they  nw 
obtain  this  broader  viewpoint  tnit 
successful  businessmen  acquire. 

A  large  number  of  famous  mm 
have  started  on  their  road  to  we 
cess  by  carrying  newspapers.  It JJ 
one  of  the  most  profitable  SM 
educational  occupations  open  » 
youth.  Encourage  your  boy  In  iu» 
a  constructive  undertaking. 


WOMEN  VOTE  DR.  CRANE  “TOPS” 

FIRST  PLACE  went  to  Dr.  Crane  among  women  readers  In  the  .Utm 
BEACON  JOURNAL  survey  of  its  14  syndicated  editorial  features! 

Dr.  Crane  also  won  FIRST  PLACE  In  the  .Milwaukee  JOURNAL  ssd 
Columbus  CITIZEN  polls  of  women.  For  WOMEN  PREFER  MIR 
.ADVISORS,  both  as  columnists,  clerics,  physicians  and  dentists. 

Order  BOTH  of  Dr.  Crane’s  ace  features.  This  "Worry  Clinic",  h** 
Hopkins  or  King  Features  Syndicates,  and  his  “Horse  Sense" 
from  the  Tribune-News  Syndicate. 


(Advertlaement) 
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Misconceptions  about  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Freezing  Harms  Canned  Foods” 

Not  true.  Freezing  may  change  the  appearance  of 
canned  foods.  But  it  does  not  affect  their  whole¬ 
someness.  Many  delicious  desserts  are  made  by 
freezing  canned  foods. 


“Camphor  Kills  Germs” 

Many  a  schoolchild  has  proudly  displayed  a 
little  bag  of  camphor  hung  from  his  neck  in  the 
fond  belief  that  no  epidemic  could  touch  him. 
Unfortunately  this  superstition  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact;  camphor  cannot  prevent  infection. 


“Pressing  The  Upper  Lip  Stops  Nosebleed” 

It  doesn’t — and  neither  does  a  key  or  a  piece  of 
ice  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  These  well- 
meant  treatments  often  receive  undeserved 
credit  because  most  nosebleeds  stop  by  them¬ 
selves.  Prolonged  cases,  of  course,  should  be 
treated  by  a  doctor. 


“Canned  Foods  Lose  Vitamins” 

A  widespread  fallacy.  Modem  canning  proce¬ 
dures  are  designed  to  retain  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  present  in  canned  foods  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  ordinarily  possible  with  fresh  foods 
cooked  by  the  usual  home  methods. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  YOUR  COMMUNITY  .  .  .  have  benefited  by  the  correct  information 
about  health,  hygiene,  and  food  which  has  appeared  in  your  columns.  You  have  a  vital  interest  in 
publishing  such  information.  We  have  a  vital  interest,  too,  in  seeing  that  the  same  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  canned  foods  reaches  the  public.  The  American  Can  Company  is  the  largest 
single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 


230  Park  Avenue 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FIBRE  AND  META  I.  CONTAINERS 
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Aid  to  Be  Given 
To  White  School 
By  Foundation 

Exoansion  of  the  William  Al¬ 
len  White  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  to 
include  instruction  in  all  forms 
of  public  communications  con¬ 
nected  with  dissemination  of 
public  information  has  been 
planned  through  establishment 
of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation,  official  announce¬ 
ment  of  which  was  made  last 
week  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York 
honoring  Deane  W.  Malott,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Kansas  University. 

TTie  Foundation  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  broadening  the  University 
to  include  emphasis  on  public 
affairs  and  financing  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  adequate 
teaching  material  on  newspaper, 
radio  and  motion  picture  tech¬ 
niques. 

David  Hinshaw,  a  native  of 
Emporia.  Kan.,  and  longtime 
friend  of  the  late  Mr.  White,  is 
chairman  of  the  Foundation 
sponsoring  committee.  Other 
sponsors  are  Henry  S.  Canby, 
James  B.  Conant,  Elmer  Davis, 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Henry 
J.  Haskell.  Herbert  Hoover.  Cor¬ 
dell  HuM,  Harold  L.  Ickes.  F.  H. 
LaGuardia.  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
Walter  Lippmann.  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Charles 
Merz.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Anne  Morgan.  Christopher  Mor- 
ley,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch.  Ogden  Reid.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Chester  H.  Rowell. 
Harry  Scherman.  Roger  Straus, 
Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis,  Mrs. 
Wendell  Willkie  and  John  G. 
Winant. 

Lacturas  Contamplcrtad 

In  accordance  with  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  intention  to  support  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities  of  the 
Journalism  school  maintained 
and  conducted  by  the  univer¬ 
sity,  it  will  sponsor  lectures  at 
the  school  by  national  and  world 
leaders  on  such  topics  as  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  press  and  com¬ 
munications.  the  place  of  labor 
and  capital  in  free  economy  and 
the  possibilities  of  international 
cooperation. 

Undertaking  to  give  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  these  lectures  the  widest 
hearing,  the  White  School  and 
the  foundation  will  use  news  re¬ 
leases.  radio  hookups,  newsreels 
and  short  subjects,  pamphlet  and 
book  publication,  with  distribu¬ 
tion  to  selected  leaders  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  journalism,  education 
and  other  men  and  women  in 
positions  to  mould  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  memorial  school  to  the 
Kansas  editor  will  be  established 
on  a  junior-senior  and  graduate 
level,  with  enrollment  limited 
to  those  who  show  “some  ca¬ 
pability  for  scholarly  attainment 
and  promise  of  leadership." 

“Instruction  in  those  things 
best  taught  on  the  job  in  news¬ 
paper,  radio  or  motion  picture 
organization,”  it  was  announced, 
“will  not  be  attempted.” 

Compilation  and  publication 
of  teaching  material  on  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  news  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken,  Chancellor  Malott  ex¬ 


plained,  because  “text  books  in 
such  subjects  are  static,  descrip¬ 
tive.  often  trivial.” 

Mr.  Merz  and  Wilbur  Forrest 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  also  ad¬ 
dressed  the  luncheon  meeting. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  is  president  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Vicepresident  is  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  Topeka,  Kan.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  treasurer  is  Karl 
Klooz  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

■ 

South  Bend  Editor 
Finds  No  Kid  Gloves 

W.  R.  Walton,  South  Bend 
( Ind. )  Tribune  managing  editor, 
who  arrived  in  U.  S.  last  week 
from  Japan  where  he  witnessed 
the  surrender  signing  and  the 
beginning  of  American  occupa¬ 
tion,  said  the  Japanese  were  not 
getting  off  easy  under  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur. 

“It  is  not  a  kid  glove  occupa¬ 
tion  at  all.”  he  said  in  a  press  in¬ 
terview  at  San  Francisco.  “I 
asked  MacArthur  if  he  would 
see  the  emperor  and  the  general 
told  me  that  the  emperor  could 
call  on  him.” 

Walton  spent  five  weeks  tour¬ 
ing  American  bases  in  the 
Pacific  as  a  guest  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 


Football  Draws  Throng 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  24 — The 
football  season  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  opened  recently  with  a 
Los  Angeles  Times  -  sponsored 
charity  game  between  two  Army 
Air  Forces  teams  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum  which  attract¬ 
ed  61,560  spectators  and  split 
net  proceeds  of  more  than  $75,- 
000  between  Los  Angeles  Times 
Charities,  Inc.,  and  Army  char¬ 
ity  organizations. 

Arrangements  for  the  game 
were  handled  by  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Department  which 
engaged  Maj.  Paul  Schiseler, 
Air  Forces  football  coach,  as 
manager  for  the  event.  Many 
all  -  American  college  fooU)all 
players  participated. 

Proceeds  after  expenses  were 
divided  three  ways  between  the 
two  Army  teams  and  Times 
Charities.  Inc.,  each  netting 
more  than  $25,000. 


NYU  Picks  Instructors 

Rolfe  Boswell,  acting  make-up 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
author  of  “Medals  for  Marines,” 
has  been  appointed  a  full-time 
instructor  to  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Among  new  part-time  in¬ 
structors  are  Harry  Beehr,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Herald 
Tribune;  Joseph  G.  Herzberg, 
Herald  Tribune  night  city  edi¬ 
tor.  and  Kenneth  G.  Stewart, 
PM. 


Color  Ad  for  Hats 

The  Indianapolis  Times  re¬ 
cently  presented  an  effective 
seven-eolumn  color  ad  for  L. 
Strauss  &  Co.,  featuring  Dobbs 
hats  for  men.  The  ad  was  re¬ 
produced  in  bright  red  and 
black  with  a  picture  of  a  hat  in 
gray  halftone. 
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VISIBILITY  CLEAR . . . 
CEILING  UNLIMITED 

Just  a  year  ago  a  sleek  transport  plane,  laden  with 
6,000  pounds  of  fresh  fruits  from  the  West  Coast, 
winged  its  way  into  Detroit  to  mark  the  first  step  in 
a  year-long  study  of  the  possibilities  of  moving  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  air. 

In  that  first  test,  a  variety  of  tree-and-vine-ripened 
perishables  was  picked  in  California  on  Sunday  and 
analyzed  in  Detroit  on  Monday.  In  successive 
months,  air  shipments  continued  to  arrive  in  De¬ 
troit  from  producing  areas  throughout  the  United 
States  for  exhaustive  tests  by  Wayne  University  in 
cooperation  with  United  Air  Lines  and  A  &  P  Food 
Stores. 

Each  cargo  was  studied  carefully  by  a  research 
group  of  38  persons,  including  housewives,  home 
economists,  produce,  merchandising  and  transporta¬ 
tion  experts.  Flavor,  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  produce  were  compared  with  that  of  the  same 
foods  shipped  by  conventional  means.  Laboratory 
studies  were  made  on  vitamin  and  sugar  content, 
deterioration  and  weight  loss.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  packaging  and  causes  of  damage  in  transit. 

Recently,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Wayne 
study,  another  plane — this  time  a  Consolidated- 
Vultee  Model  39,  one  of  the  largest  cargo  ships  in 
the  world — landed  at  Romulus  Army  Air  Field 
with  an  1 8,000-pound  load  of  Salinas  fruits.  The 
“flying  boxcar,”  operated  by  American  Air  Lines, 
had  covered  the  2,600  miles  between  California  and 
Detroit  in  thirteen  hours,  and  its  cargo,  the  first  of 
five  totaling  100,000  pounds  to  fly  on  a  regular  sus¬ 
tained  air-freight  schedule,  went  on  sale  at  twenty 
A  &  P  Super  Markets  a  couple  of  hours  later. 

A  &  P  cooperation  in  this  pioneering  effort  to 
bring  the  fields  and  orchards  of  America  closer  to 
your  kitchen  is  another  example  of  how  A  &  P,  for 
86  years,  has  been  striving  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
in-between  steps  and  handlings  in  the  distribution 
of  food  ...  so  that  consumers  can  enjoy  tastier, 
fresher,  more  nutritious  foods  at  lower  prices. 

It  is  this  kind  of  achievement  that  enables  the 
men  and  women  of  A  &  P  to  do  the  nation’s  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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WESTERN  HOMETOWN  SHARE  OF  TOTAL  FOOD-AND-DRINK-SALES 

( Outside  of  the  six  largest  cities ) 


Where  there  are  more  people 

YOU  GET  MORE  STOMACHS - 

so,  you  sell  more  eats  and  drinks 

Three  times  as  many  stomac/is— that’s  your  answer. 

For  BEVERAGES  and  FOODS  the  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
paper  market  is  twice  as  big  as  all  other  areas  in  the 
11  Western  States. 

Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  blanket  this  rich  primary 
market  that  lies  outside  of  the  six  largest  cities  with  70% 
coverage  at  low  cost. 


America's  THIRD  GREATEST  SALES  AREA 
. .  .  6  BILLION  A  YEAR 
where  two  thirds  of  oil  retail  soles 
ore  mode  in  the  HOMETOWN  MARKET 


Write  for  "How  to  Sell  America’s  Third  Greatest 
Sales  Area."  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers, 
625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


covers  this  primary  market 
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$36,000  Annual 
Budget  Set  for 
Vets'  Ad  Group 

Appoval  of  an  annual  budget 
of  $36,000  to  finance  the  work  of 
the  10-weeks-old  Veterans’  Guid¬ 
ance  in  Advertising  Conunittee 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  was  given  last  Vveek  by 
representatives  of  the  23  ad¬ 
vertising  groups  cooperating  in 
the  committee's  activities. 

The  fund  was  proposed  and 
accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  after  a  progress 
report  by  Allen  T.  Preyer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Club. 

Some  of  the  money  will  be 
put  to  work  within  the  next 
three  weeks,  according  to  Ruth 
C.  Perry,  executive  secretary  of 
the  committee,  to  provide  larger 
quarters  for  the  group  and  addi¬ 
tional  interviewing  i>er8oniiel. 

The  committee,  which  offers 
free  counsel  and  placement  serv¬ 
ice  to  ex-service  men  and  women 
interested  in  entering  or  re¬ 
entering  advertising,  has  436  job 
openings  on  its  lirt  now,  Mr. 
Preyer  stated.  These  positions 
cover  all  phases  at  advertising, 
he  said,  ranging  from  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  advertising  manager  to 
space  salesmen  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel. 

Since  its  establishment  early 
in  the  summer,  the  Committee 
has  placed  61  veterans  "that  the 
committee  knows  of.”  Mr.  Preyer 
stated,  and  “has  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  placements  in  the  works.” 
Over  660  veterans  have  received 
guidance  at  the  Conunittee’s 
Tuesday  evening  panels,  he 
added,  where  veterans  present 
their  problems  and  ideas  to 
working  advertising  persons. 

The  Committee  also  offers  free 
streamlined  refresher  courses  In 
advertising  and  allied  arts  and 
free  instructions  in  preparing 
presentation  to  help  veterans  in 
interviews  with  prospective  em¬ 
ployers. 

Veterans  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  by  all  federal,  state, 
city  and  private,  non-profit  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  and  placement 
activities,  as  well  as  by  separa¬ 
tion  centers  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices. 

■ 

News  for  Passengers 

Los  Angelxs,  Sept.  24 — Pas¬ 
sengers  of  American  Airlines 
planes  are  almost  unanimous  in 
asking  that  more  newspapers  be 
made  available  for  them  at 
terminals  before  boarding 
flights,  according  to  H.  F. 
Palmer,  passenger  director,  who 
has  completed  a  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  added  service  desired 
by  passengers. 

■ 

J.  J.  Berry  Dead 

John  J.  Berry,  70,  publisher 
and  business  manager  of  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach.  Cal.,  died  Sept  13. 
He  had  been  owner  of  the 
UniorUown  (Ky. )  Telegram  and 
the  Paducah  (Ky.)  News  Demo¬ 
crat  prior  to  joining  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Association  News¬ 
papers.  Copley  chain  which 
own.s  the  Daily  Breeze,  in  1923. 
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Kenna  Wins  Award 
Of  New  Haven  Ad  Club 

The  Gold  Medal  Award  for 
1945  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  this  year 
for  the  first  time 
to  an  indus¬ 
trialist,  Frank 
Kenna.  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  of  the  Mar¬ 
lin  Firearms  Co., 
and  author  of 
the  “Kenna 
Plan”  to  help 
war  veterans  es¬ 
tablish  t  h  e  m  - 
selves  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Medal 
Award  N  o  m  i  -  Kenna 
nating  Commit¬ 
tee  stated  that  Governor  Bald¬ 
win  would  make  the  official 
presentation  at  a  dinner  to  be 
held  in  New  Haven  in  November. 

Nominee  Kenna  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  New  Haven  Register,  a  job 
he  held  along  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
until  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Yale  Law  School  in  1605. 

He  bought  the  Marlin  Fire¬ 
arms  Co.  in  1926  and  started  the 
razor  blade  division  In  1936. 

■ 

Fashion  Mot  Service 
Offered  by  Heinemon 

A  mat  service  will  be  offered 
beginning  Oct.  1  by  Ralph  Heine- 
man,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  facilitate 
retail  promotion  of  California 
Fashions. 

Issued  weekly,  the  two-page 
service  will  be  available  to  one 
store  or  newspaper  in  each  city. 

The  Heineman  Co.,  also  syndi¬ 
cates  mat  services  of  cuts  used 
by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  and 
Mandel  Brothers  in  Chicago,  and 
the  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Joins  Tinunons 

Washington,  Sept.  24 — Leslie 
Carpenter  has  joined  the  Bas- 
com  Timmons  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  with  assignment  to  cover 
the  Capital  for  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herala.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  'Texas,  and  until  re¬ 
cently  public  relations  officer 
for  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia. 
Carpenter  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
man  before  entering  service. 

■ 

Idaho  Hikes  Ad  Fund 

Boise,  Ida.,  Sept.  24 — An  in¬ 
crease  of  $30,000  in  Idaho's  po¬ 
tato  advertising  fund  was  ap¬ 
proved  here  recently,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  OPA  suspension  of 
price  ceilings.  To  promote  sale 
of  Idaho  potatoes  and  onions  in 
major  domestic  markets,  the 
Idaho  Advertising  Commission’s 
budget  was  raised  to  $90,000  for 
the  1945-46  year. 

■ 

New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News 
a  ltd  Observer;  Advertising 
Corp.,  Chicago;  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star;  Associated  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Chipvewa  Falls  (Wis. )  Herald- 
Telegram. 


Suppose 

hadn’t  been  home 
for  3  years? 


Chances  are,  the  first  thing  you’d  do  wk 
you  got  near  a  telephone  would  be  to  call  tS 
folks  back  home. 


That’s  happening  thousands  of  times  e\; 
day  now  and  we’d  like  to  get  every  one 
those  calls  through  as  quickly  as  possible. 


So  if  the  Long  Distance  operator  say 
“Please  limit  your  call  to  5  minutes”— thi 
to  help  everybody.  It  might  be  a  serviced 
who  is  waiting  to  get  on  the  line. 


LISTEN  TO  ••THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR"  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING  OVB* 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  fer  Saptambar  2«,  1*0 
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San  Antonio 
Strike  Goes  On 
Over  Pay  Issue 

Cju(  Antonio.  Tex.,  Sept.  27. — 
r^ntonio’s  newspaper  strike 
marking  time  today  as 
the  end  of  its  fifth 

ffck- 

p^iblication  of  photo-engraved 
ajjjjos  continued  uninter- 
JJSy.  and  Typographical  Un- 
a^eketing  that  began  last 
S^y  was  less  active. 

^  pickets  and  other  printers 

im  downtown  streets  dis- 
circulars  which,  among 
ings.  quoted  the  follow- 
ir,  dat^  Sept.  19,  which 
n  said  had  been  received 
>  publishers: 

liublishers  again  offer  to 
to  impartial  arbitration. 
Mrd  of  three  impartial 
I.  the  matter  of  wage* 
idjustment  and  the  per- 
ew  contract  still  in  dis- 
b  the  scale  committee  of 
ion:  both  parties  to  the 
to  be  bound  by  the  find- 
this  impartial  board  of 

rcular  appeared  to  reject 
of  arbitration  as  ‘Tong 
plicated." 

e  picketing,  other  union 
smployed  by  the  papers 
.ihowed  up  for  work  under  their 
extracts  and  the  dailies  con¬ 
tinued  to  issue.  At  the  Light, 
the  CIO  guild  members  did  not 
inunediately  go  through  the 
pidet  line,  but  reappeared  for 
nrk  later,  a  spokesman  said, 
after  having  met  and  contacted 
a  national  official.  There  is  no 
luiU  at  the  Express-News.  Other 
anion  groups  include  engravers, 
stereotypers  and  pressmen. 

On  Friday.  Sept.  21,  local 
diilies  published  the  following; 
“San  Antonio  Typographical 
Union  is  circulating  a  bulletin 
regarding  the  printers’  strike, 
irith  reference  to  wages,  which 
ignores  the  facts. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  publishers 
d^n  Antonio  Express.  San  An- 
txio  Evening  News  and  San 
Antonio  Light  have  offered  the 
union’s  scale  committee  a  higher 
increase  than  those  accepted  by 
the  Houston  and  Dallas  printers’ 
unions. 

The  San  Antonio  publishers’ 
offer  of  increase  stands  at  $5  pier 
jjek  for  day  and  night  work, 
nie  printers’  work  week  is  37H- 
hxrs. ..." 

The  publishers’  statement  came 
dter  J.  Lawrence  Deckert,  presi- 
tot.  San  Antonio  Typographical 
Union  No.  172  had  issued  one 
coring  in  part: 

"On  Sunday.  Sept.  16.  1945, 
publishers  of  San  Antonio  news- 
Wrs  carried  a  statement  on 
•heir  front  pages  that  San  An- 
Typographical  Union  had 
been  offered  an  increase  of  $5 
per  week,  with  two  weeks’  vaca- 
This  offer  came  at  the  end 
“  15  months’  negotiation. 

This  offer  was  turned  down 
V  the  union  because  it  would 
k«e  newspaper  printers  in  San 
^J^io  as  much  as  $7  per  week 
Houston  and  lower  than 
Pfher  Texas  cities  of  comparable 


TREASURY  CITATION 

Don  U.  Bridge,  left,  chairman  oi 
the  War  Aid  Committee.  NAEA, 
smile*  approval  as  John  A. 
Shearer,  center,  retail  advertising 
director  oi  the  Horrisbiug  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  receives  a  Citation  for 
Distinguished  Services  to  the  War 
Finance  Program  and  the  .  con- 
gratulotions  oi  Howard  H.  Boyce 
oi  the  Treasury.  The  Telegroph 
ran  180,733  lines  oi  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising  ior  the  7th  Loan,  topping 
the  linage  oi  all  newspapers. 

Quincy,  Mass., 
Printers  Strike 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Sept.  27 — Ig¬ 
noring  management  offers  to 
continue  negotiations  and  arbi¬ 
tration.  43  members  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Quincy 
( Mass. )  Patriot-Ledger  went  on 
str'ke  yesterday. 

The  strikers,  members  of  the 
Internati  onal  ^pographical 
Union,  threw  a  picket  line  be¬ 
fore  the  plant.  The  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  appear  on 
schedule.  The  first  struck  edi¬ 
tion  consisted  of  four  varitype 
pages.  Today  it  went  to  14 
pages,  part  of  them  varitype. 

“We  may  have  to  curtail  some 
editions,”  C.  M.  Snyder,  general 
manager,  said,  “but  we  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  any  difficulty  in  getting  out 
a  paper.” 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
members  of  the  daily’s  circula¬ 
tion  department  informed  the 
management  they  would  not  han¬ 
dle  the  struck  paper  and  walked 
out  of  the  plant. 

The  management  has  refused 
to  sign  a  contract  embracing  all 
conditions  under  the  ITU  bylaws. 
■ 

Red  Editors  in  Berlin 
Flout  American  Ban 

Berlin,  Sept.  27  —  American 
and  Russian  occupation  authori¬ 
ties  here  have  crossed  swords 
over  the  expansion  of  press  in¬ 
terests  of  Berlin’s  city  govern¬ 
ment,  with  Communist-appointed 
editors  flouting  American  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  move. 

The  German  editors  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  publish  an  illustrated 
weekly,  the  Berliner  Illustrierte 
Zeitung,  and  to  expand  the  daily 
Berliner  Zeitung.  They  sought 
last  month  to  print  the  weekly  at 
an  American-managed  plant  in 
Tempelhol,  but  the  U.  S.  answer 
was  a  flat  no,  arguing  that  the 
city  government  then  would  get 
a  “monopolistic  grip”  on  Ber¬ 
lin’s  newspaper  business.  The 
proposed  weekly  has  set  up  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Soviet  sector. 


CoL  Hobby,  Back 
At  Houston  Post, 
Stresses  Quality 

Houston,  Sept.  25 — Col.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  has  resumed  her 
duties  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  Post,  after 
four  years  as  director  of  the 
Woman’s  Army  Corps. 

She  was  formally  welcomed 
home  Sept.  14  at  a  dinner  which 
attracted  700  of  the  “home  folks.” 

President  Truman.  General 
Marshall  and  scores  of  other  no¬ 
tables  joined  in  praising  Colonel 
Hobby’s  direction  of  the  WAC. 

President  Truman  telegraphed : 

“It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  join  ...  in  paying 
tribute  ...  to  one  who  contri¬ 
buted  so  unselfishly  and  with 
such  great  distinction  to  the 
war  effort  of  our  nation. 

“My  personal  regards  to  Mrs. 
Hobby  and  Governor  Hobby.” 

General  Marshall’s  message 
stated : 

“I  take  this  means  of  express¬ 
ing  my  appreciation  and  that  of 
the  entire  army  for  the  out¬ 
standing  service  rendered  by 
Colonei  Hobby.  Her  mastery  of 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
complex  undertaking  commands 
my  admiration. 

“She  was  of  great  assistance 
to  me,  as  was  her  corps  to  the 
entire  army.  Her  necessary  re¬ 
turn  to  civilian  life  was  a  great 
loss  to  us. 

“I  send  her  every  good  wish 
for  success  and  good  fortune  in 
the  future.” 

Skyscrapers  and  Poets 

Mrs.  Hobby  acknowledged  the 
tributes: 

“I  am  well  aware  that  the 
kind  expressions  directed  to  me 
were  for  all  the  women  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  since  its 
inception.” 

Mrs.  Hobby  concluded: 

“We  must  turn  the  great  en¬ 
ergies  used  in  making  war  to 
making  peace  and  establishing 
the  virtues  of  Freedom. 

“We  must  build  skyscrapers 
and  discover  poets. 

“We  must  return  the  dignity 
of  man  to  its  former  high  sta¬ 
tion.  Let  us  consider  and  treat 
him  as  he  truly  is  —  ‘made  in 
the  image  of  God.’  ” 

Mrs.  Hobby  said  she  believes 
newspaper  men  and  women  will 
have  to  be  on  their  toes  to 
capitalize  on  the  manifold  op¬ 
portunities  now  before  them; 

V/hat  Readers  Expect  Now 

“For  the  last  several  years, 
newspapers  have  concentrated 
their  energies  in  covering  the 
global  war  —  to  the  neglect  of 
all  other  types  of  news. 

“Newspapers  have  had  a  good 
excuse  for  failure  to  cover  all 
the  news.  They  could  point  to 
the  short  supply  of  paper.  But 
in  a  few  months,  the  ‘honey¬ 
moon’  will  be  over. 

“Readers  will  expect  a  more 
complete,  and  a  more  readable 
coverage  of  national,  state,  sec¬ 
tional,  and  local  news. 

'"The  newspaper  of  the  next 
few  years  will  be  better  depart¬ 
mentalized  —  easier  to  read  — 
better  illustrated,  better  printed. 
In  short,  a  Quality  product.” 


This  portrait  oi  CoL  Ovota  Culp 
Hobby  foaturod  tbo  program  of 
tho  “wolcomo  homo"  dinnor  in 
Houston.  Seymour  M.  Stone  is  the 
artist. 

Thackreys  Start 
Ad  Service 

Under  the  name  Theodoro  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ted.  O.  Thackrey,  editor  and 
publisher  respectively  of  the 
JVeio  York  Post,  have  organized 
a  sales  company  to  represent  all 
their  newspaper  properties,  the 
New  York  Post,  Paris  Post  and 
Bronx  Home  News. 

Edward  C.  Kennelly,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Post, 
will  head  the  service  as  general 
manager  from  offices  in  the  New 
"Tork  Post  building.  Offices  will 
be  maintained  also  in  Detroit. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London. 
Los  Angeles  and  Paris. 

In  charge  of  the  newspaper 
sales  of  the  bureau  will  be  John 
Peterson  who  from  1914  to  1922 
was  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  department  with  eight 
months  out  for  service  in  the 
Navy.  From  1922  to  1937  he  was 
with  Scripps-Howard.  becoming 
director  of  national  advertising 
for  all  S-H  papers  in  1931.  He 
was  associated  as  owner,  pub¬ 
lisher  or  business  manager  with 
four  Connecticut  weeklies  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1944. 

All  promotion  for  the  bureau 
will  be  handled  through  the 
Post  promotion  department, 
which  is  directed  by  Elbridge 
Foskett.  To  assist  in  the  add^ 
duties  Mrs.  Evelyn  Vorse,  of 
Newsweek  and  government  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  has  joined  the  de¬ 
partment. 

’The  name  for  the  new  adver¬ 
tising  service,  the  same  as  the 
Theodoro  Corp.,  derives  from  the 
first  names  of  TTieodore  and 
Dorothy  Thackrey. 

Recently  on  approval  of  the 
FCC.  Mrs.  Thackrey  transferred 
her  stock  in  radio  Nation  WLIB 
to  the  corporation. 

B 

Reid,  Forrest  to  Tokyo 

Ogden  Reid,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  editor, 
left  Friday  for  San  Francisco 
preparatory  to  a  five-week  tour 
to  Tokyo,  where  Mr.  Forrest  will 
look  up  Japanese  statesmen  he 
interviewed  before  the  war. 
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Public  Relations  Group 
Honors  Dr.  R.  W.  Miller 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  20 —  Acclaiming  freedom  of  the 

Atomic-bomb  powers  in  clearing  press  as  “the  basic  foundation 
away  distress,  alleviating  suffer-  of  democracy,"  Dr.  Miller  said: 
ing  and  dissolving  economic  and  “Those  who  enter  upon  a  press 
social  chaos  were  attributed  to  career  automatically  assume  a 
proper  public  relations  by  Dr.  duty  to  use  their  immunity  from 
Raymond  W.  Miller,  winner  of  governmental  interference  to 
the  1945  award  of  the  American  give  their  readers  the  benefits  of 
Council  on  Public  Relations.  freedom  in  the  form  of  full  dis- 
On  the  other  hand,  public  re-  closure  and  a  truthful  and  fact- 
lations  not  devoted  to  the  hu-  ual  presentation, 
inanities  will  result  in  Statism  “Newspaper  and  periodical 
which  will  mean  the  restriction,  editors  and  staffs,  as  a  whole, 
and  ultimately  the  abolition,  of  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
private  enterprise.  Dr.  Miller  moral  duty  to  present  the  truth 
warned.  His  message  was  de-  which  they  assume  when  taking 
Uvered  to  300  Council  members  these  rights  under  the  freedom- 
gathered  here  in  his  honor  for  of-the-press  clause, 
the  award  pruenta^n.  “Public  relations  people  can 

Choin  o*  learn  much  from  the  ethical 

Co^cil  as  the  indiv^ual  con-  standards  of  the  press.  Some  so- 
trihuting  m(»t  to  the  educational  called  public  relations  men  have 
and  scientific  development  of  tried  to  use  ‘pressure’  tactics  on 
public  relations  during  the  the  press  and  others.  This  is 
year.  Dr.  filler  was  hailed  by  the  antithesis  of  good  public 
speakers  at  the  dinner  meeting  relations  procedure  with  under- 
for  his  career  as  consultant  in  standable  bad  results." 
rural  affairs,  trade,  commerce  .  -  ,  w 

and  public  relations.  Dr.  Miller  As  proof  of  the  results  obtain- 
began  as  a  farmer  in  California’s  well-plani^ 

San  Joaquin  Valley.  Today  he  latioi^  programs.  Dr.  Miller  re- 
is  prominent  throughout  North  instances  of  the  war  years. 

America  and  has  been  asked  to  accepted  delays  on  tele- 

establish  oflSces  in  London  and  lines  with  a  smile,  the 

in  China.  Pullman  upper  berth  attained 

Dr.  Miller  was  lauded  by  Dr.  social  distinction,  criticisrns  of 
Henry  Francis  Grady,  president,  railroads  were  softened  and  air 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com-  travel  disappointments  were  met 
merce,  as  “an  able  ambassador."  with  good  spirit,  when  explained 
"Human  Relation.”  apologetic  style,  he  noted. 

-  ..  ..  ,  Patriotic  enthusiasm  is  needed 

Aj  •  award,  government  has  re- 

Adrien  Fall^  «e^tive  vicepres-  controls  and  there  is  re- 

Foods,  de-  gponsibility  on  business,  with 
the  aid  of  labor,  to  take  the 
^  relations,  driver’s  seat.  Dr.  Miller  said. 

Mr.  Falk  said  public  relations  _  ,,  ,  „ 

“is  basically  human  relations.  It  .^9^  worthy  performance  in 
is  seUing  the  public  by  attitude  ‘’“‘hun 

and.  more  important,  by  action, 

that  you  are  just  what  you  are.”  relabons  practitioners 

r.  _ c  need  a  Hippocrates  to  bind 

Dr.  Miller  won  firrt  place  in  them  to  a  code  by  which  they 
voting  by  toe  Council  membe^  dedicate  themselves  first  to 

ship  on  ballots  presented  with-  ^gifare  of  mankind.” 
out  suggestions  of  any  kind,  it  *  *  ..u  j 

was  explained  by  Dr.  Rex  F.  ^^to  the  quwtions  of  ti^ay 
Harlow.  Council  president  Eric  relations  men 

Johnson,  president  U.S.  Cham-  ^  they  worthy 

ber  of  Commerce,  was  second.  keepers  of  toe  corporate  con- 
Next  in  older  were  Edward  science,  they  include,  he  said. 

Stettinius,  U.  S.  delegate  to  ,  Are  there  other  labor  prcto- 
UNCIO;  Cmdr.  Harold  Stassen  lems  involving  points  of  dif- 
and  Paul  Garrett  of  General  ferenw  aside  from  wages  and 
Motors.  hours? 

In  responding  to  the  presents-  Should  the  primary  producer 
tion.  Dr.  Miller  gave  his  views  of  food,  fiber  and  shelter  prod- 
on  the  basis  and  goal  of  public  ucts  be  taken  into  consideration 
relations;  urged  further  eleva¬ 
tion  of  professional  standards 
with  the  suggestion  that  much  tributor? 
of  ethical  standards  could  be  ‘  ' 

learned  from  the  press;  de¬ 
scribed  toe  need  of  high-type 

fmblic  relations  and  listed  prob-  porations  _  . 

ems  now  facing  this  field  of  their  points  of  agreement  and 
activity.  conflict? 

Development  of  techniques  Will  directors  integrate  their 
"whereby  the  material  flesh  of  own  corporation  problems  with 
corporate  business  may  be  im-  society?  Will  groups  follow  the 
pregnated  with  the  spirit  of  prompters  of  racial  intolerance 

humanity"  gives  the  greatest  and  class  hatreds?  _  .  .  _ 

opportunity  for  public  service  in  "I  believe  American  business  complaining,  however,  that  very  award,  whicl 
corporation  history.  Dr.  Miller  is  basically  sound;  that  free  many  of  toe  agencies  they  con-  cations  and 

concluded.  He  urged  that  Amer-  enterprise  as  opposed  to  Statism  tacted  were  held  up  in  their  pay,  but  der 

loan  business  provide  this  serv-  is  right."  Dr.  Miller  concluded,  operations  and  unable  to  ship  quest  for  a 
ice  so  the  world  may  be  able  to  J.  D.  Zellerbach  of  Crown  plates  and  copy  out  of  the  build-  contribution 
ascend  to  new  heights  of  ma-  Zellerbach  Corp.  chairmaned  the  ings.  At  the  Daily  News,  when  Appeal  to 

terial  and  spiritual  glory.  dinner  -  sponsoring  committee,  plates  were  late,  house  ads  were  made  by  Oct 


NEA-Acme  men  indulged  in 
no  nail-chewing  whan  the  New 
York  City  elevator  strike  hit 
their  building.  Above  and  at 
right  is  what  they  did  to  keep 
the  news  moving.  With  their 
oifices  on  the  16th  and  19th 
floors  virtually  useless  for  nor¬ 
mal  operation,  they  simply 
rigged  up  the  dumb-waiter  ser¬ 
vice  shown.  The  rope  hoist 
carries  negatives  up,  and  fin¬ 
ished  pictures  down  to  waiting 
motorcycle  messengers.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Bob  Dorman  and 
Bureau  Manager  Harold  Blu- 
menfeld  set  up  an  emergency 
Acme  command  post  at  a  table 
in  Pop's  lunchroom  around  the 
comer,  popular  hangout  of  tha 
NEA-Acme  crowd.  Telephoto 
Manager  Bob  Beard  and  his 
staff  hiked  to  the  16th  floor, 
but  were  prepared  to  move 
the  Trans-ceiver  equipment 
closer  to  the  street  if  necessary. 


N.  Y.  Liit  Strike  Makes  Good  Ccfi 


substituted  for  them  tempon4i 
PM,  the  only  newspaper  ia  i 
building  struck  more  than  cm 
day,  backed  with  editoriali  ani 
toe  elevator  feature  stories  toe  strikers’  cauit 
.  Manhattan’s  , 

londay  and  has  since 


time  were  not  too  greatly  in¬ 
convenienced  by  ■■ 
strike  that  grippe 

industries  _ _ 

threatened  to  spread  to  other  N.  Y.  Deliverers 
boroughs.  Only  the  buildings  x  a  r  i 

•  -  -  --  Vote  to  Appeal 

_  _ 1  announced  lit 

week  by  the  Daily  Newspspc 

. in  the  dispute  br 

tween  toe  Newspaper  and  Miii 


in  the  plans  of  the  assemibler, 

transporter,  processor  and  dis-  _  .  „ 

'  _  ?  housing  the  Post  and  PM  were 

Are  cheap  raw  materials  toe  tied  up  by  toe  strike,  and  the  The  award 

answer  to  economic  prosperity?  Post  settled  separately  with  toe  r _ 1.  ! 

Will  profit  and  non-profit  cor-  operators  so  that  the  lifts  were  Commission  in 
intelligently  study  running  again  by  Tuesday. 

While  the  strike  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  Editor  Ted  O.  Thackrey  Ushers  Association  of  N« 
just  moved  his  office  down  from  York  City  will  be  appealed, 

the  penthouse  apartment  atop  was  decided  by  500  memben^ 

the  building  and  set  it  up  on  toe  the  union  in  meeting  Sept.  I 
third  floor.  Decision  to  appeal  followed 

Advertising  departments  were  two-hour  discussion  of  t 


The  New  National  and  International  Flagship  Systeni 


Air  transportation  is  changing  the  tempo  of  life. 

To  expand  and  improve  our  relationship  with  other 
nations  we  need  to  utilize  the  ability  of  the  airplane  fT>r 
commerce  and  peace.  Our  government,  recognizing  this 
need,  has  given  the  American  Airlines  System  the  privilege 


of  engaging  in  overseas  commerce.  Thus  it  becomes  one  of 
the  principal  ".American  Flag”  lines  in  international  air 
transportation.  We  are  aware  of  the  responsibility  on  be¬ 
half  of  our  country  which  goes  with  this  assignment.  Wc 
shall  fulfill  that  responsibility  with  diligence  and  sincerity. 


CANADA  •  DENMARK  •  EIRE  •  ENGLAND  •  FINLAND  •  GERMANY  •  GREENLAND  •  ICELAND  •  MEXICO 
NETHERLANDS  •  NEWFOUNDLAND  •  NORWAY  •  POLAND  •  RUSSIA  •  SCOTLAND  •  SWEDEN  •  UNITED  STATES 

American  Airlines 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES.  INC.  .  .  .  AMERICAN  EXPORT  AIRLINES.  INC.  ^ 
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By  ProL  Roecoe  EUard 

Graduat*  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  UnivorsitY.  N.  Y. 


'<^5  VI 


Words— a  Tool 
Of  the  Craft 

A  WORD  IN  YOL'R  EAR  and  JLST 
ANOTHER  WORD  by  Ivor  Brown. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co., 
238  pp.  $2.75. 

"I  WANT  to  buy  an  unabridged 

dictionary  for  my  office,"  a 
young  bureau  chief  for  INS  mes¬ 
saged  his  boss. 

"Get  a  pocket  dictionary  for 
a  buck,”  the  higher  rung  mes¬ 
saged  back. 

“Aren’t  enough  words  in  those 
little  fellas,”  argued  the  newest 
executive. 

“If  they’re  not  in  a  pocket 
dictionary,  don’t  use  ’em  for 
INS!”  Bells  rang  all  over  the 
teletype,  and  the  paper  curled. 

Twice  above,  I  used  messaged 
— to  get  used  to  it,  I  put  it  in 
italics  as  an  act  of  piety.  Both 
Ivor  Brown  in  this  delightful 
little  volume  of  Lannbsian  essay- 
ettes  on  words,  and  H.  L.  Men¬ 
cken  have  O.K.’d  the  use  of  this 
noun  made  into  a  new  verb.  Mr. 
Brown  is  editor  of  the  London 
Observer. 

Navy  Usage 

The  war  seems  to  have  done 
it.  The  American  Navy  accepted 
messaged,  Mr.  Brown  notes.  And 
that’s  good  enough,  even  for 
British  etymologists  just  now. 
In  fact  there  was  no  concise, 
explanatory  word  to  cover  an 
approach  by  telephone,  letter 
and  speech. 

Surely  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  enriched  English  fre¬ 
quently  by  their  adroit  use  of 
nouns  as  verbs.  “What  an  excel¬ 
lent  word,”  exclaims  Mr.  Brown, 
“is  the  Shakespearian  ‘to  spaniel' 
—  to  follow  in  the  flattering, 
fawning  way  as  the  officers  un¬ 
der  Antony  ‘spanieled  him  at 
heels'!" 

But  it  is  a  dangerous  practice. 
To  decision  is  obviously  no  good 
whin  to  decide  is  time-honored 
and  shorter.  No  one  less  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  American  Navy, 
nor  less  authentic  than  Messrs. 
Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Brown  and 
Mencken  should  attempt  enrich¬ 
ing  the  English  language  on  his 
own.  Not  when  there’s  a  copy- 
desk  in  the  house.  But  so  the 
language  does  grow. 

It  doesn’t  always  grow  whole¬ 
somely.  One  wouldn’t  head  for 
Harlem  to  discover  classicism  in 
effective  speech.  But  how  far 
America  is  being  overwhelmed 
by  a  passion  for  classicism  is 
indicated  ( not  evinced,  Mr. 
Brown  warns)  by  Father  Divine 
who  started  out  calling  himself 
The  Messenger,  then  Major  J. 
Divine,  and  Anally,  and  simply, 
God.  This  celestial  gentleman, 
who  has  an  immense  following, 
bids  the  flock  “contact  me  har¬ 
moniously,”  Mr.  Brown  recalls, 
“and  assures  them  that  he  is 
‘visibilating  and  tangibilating’ 
their  fondest  imaginations.  The 
Father  may  act  as  a  fine  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  ethics  and  happiness 
of  Harlem,  but  he  is  plainly  do¬ 
ing  the  American  language  no 
good  at  all.  The  Negroes,  who 


once  made  their  spirituals  out 
of  Bible  English,  were  fortunate 
to  avoid  this  gas-bag  stuff  of  the 
new  evangelism  at  large  in  Jar- 
gontua.” 

And  so  here  in  “A  Word  in 
Your  Ear”  is  the  newest  of  sev¬ 
eral  fascinating  little  books  on 
English  words,  and  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  languages  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  de¬ 
lightfully  used. 

Maybe  Barry  Farls  can  tell  us 
the  name  of  the  division  chief 
who  had  his  colloquy  with  the 
chap  who  wanted  the  big  dic¬ 
tionary  on  an  expense  account. 

I  am  told  the  exchange  of  wires 
actually  occurred.  And  much 
as  I  like  my  13-volume  edition 
of  the  Oxford  English  Diction¬ 
ary,  and  much  as  most  news¬ 
paper  men  become  lovers  as 
well  as  collectors  of  words,  that 
INS  oldster  knew  his  public. 

Words  are  symbols  of  ideas; 
they  are  not  themselves  ideas. 
News-readers  are  usually  read¬ 
ers  in  a  hurry.  'They  won’t  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  a  brain 
trust,  a  ring  of  dictionaries,  or 
even  with  Ivor  Brown’s  pocket- 
size  volume  on  about  350  inter¬ 
esting  words.  As  J.  B.  Kerfoot 
pointed  out  in  a  really  profound 
book  with  the  disarming  title, 
“How  To  Read,”  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1916)  we  do  not 
learn  to  read  at  the  age  of  5  or 
6.  Reading  is  a  form  of  living. 
We  learn  to  read  only  in  terms 
of  the  background  knowledge 
which  words  and  sentences  and 
allusions  call  for,  as  though  the 
images  with  which  we  think 
were  mental  stage-furniture  in 
the  warehouse  of  our  experi¬ 
ence. 

Reader's  Intelligence 

It  is  a  mistake  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  native  intelligence  of 
newspaper  readers,  or  their  curi¬ 
osity  about  the  important  facts 
which  touch  their  lives.  But  it 
Ls  a  greater  mistake  to  over¬ 
estimate  their  vocabulary  or 
their  fund  of  information  out¬ 
side  their  immediate  ways  of 
life. 

Culture  is  always  personal,  for 
it  Ls  an  individual  achievement 
— a  by-product  of  personal  liv¬ 
ing.  So  is  an  understanding  of 
what  we  read  in  the  newspaper. 
“Culture,”  wrote  Mr.  Kerioot, 
“is  a  gradually  coordinated  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  controlled 
meanings  that  we  ourselves  have 
given  to  hunger  and  thirst  and 
satiety;  to  love  and  friendship 
and  hate;  to  hope  and  fear  and 
indifference;  to  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  and  books;  to  art  and  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion; — in  a 
word,  to  life.” 

When  we  are  writing  to  a 
great  many  people,  therefore,  it 
does  no  gc^  to  indulge  in  what 
Mr.  Brown  calls  “sesquipeddle 
verboo- juice,”  cataracts  and  hur¬ 
ricanes  of  difficult  words  which 
bring  no  imagery  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  readers.  “Genius 
in  writing,”  he  says,  “is  an  in¬ 
finite  capacity  for  making  dim 
words  shine  and  for  giving  to 


KEEPING  UP-TO-DATE 

Lorroiue  Doak  changes  the  ban¬ 
ner  line  in  the  new  third-dimen¬ 
sional  sign  which  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald  has  erected 
in  Union  Station.  Right  after  the 
first  edition,  a  proof  of  the  ban¬ 
ner  line  is  rushed  to  a  photo-en¬ 
larger  and  a  blowup  print  is  then 
dispatched  to  the  sign  mointe- 


a  commonplace  collection  of 
syllables  new  meaning  and  new 
magic.” 

Mr.  Brown’s  book  is  no  the¬ 
saurus  of  words  for  better 
heads  or  more  crackling  leads. 
It  is  a  lovely  little  book,  beau¬ 
tifully  written  for  the  lover  of 
musical  and  interesting  words. 
H.  W.  Fowler’s  “A  Dictionary  of 
Modern  Usage”  ( Clarendon 
Press)  is  more  practical,  more 
complete.  "The  Reader  Over 
Your  Shoulder,”  by  Robert 
Graves  and  Alan  Hodge  ( Mac¬ 
millan)  is  a  brilliant  companion 
piece  on  sentence  structure  and 
style.  '‘Is  It  Good  English?” 
by  John  O’London,  editor  of 
O’London’s  Weekly,  who  is  real¬ 
ly  Wilfred  Whitten,  is  a  more 
useful  book  in  the  newsroom. 

Ivor  Brown  s  book  is  a  schol¬ 
arly  but  wholly  pleasant  little 
volume.  His  two  longer  pieces, 
in  the  book,  on  words  as  a 
whole,  are  superb  discussions. 
The  book  is  for  the  newsman 
or  the  editorial  writer  who 
wants  to  put  his  feet  on  an 
andiron  this  winter  and  read 
good  writing  about  a  tool  of  his 
craft.  “A  Word  in  your  Ear  and 
Just  Another  Word” — two  little 
English  books  put  into  one  small 
American  edition  and  well  in¬ 
dexed  —  is  an  anthology  of 
words,  a  book  for  the  writer 
to  caress. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Brown 
writes  of  the  word,  trepan: 

“Trepan  now  chiefly  signifies 
a  surgical  instrument  for  cutting 
out  pieces  of  bone,  especially 
from  the  skull,  and  the  act  of  so 
cutting.  But  to  our  ancestors  it 
was  a  snare  and  the  user  of  a 
snare  and  a  very  forcible  word 
it  was.  Seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  invective  is 
resonant  with  ‘Rogues  and 
Trepans.’  I  have  advocated  the 
renewal  of  the  word,  ‘Cog’  for 
cheating  and  cozening  and  with 
it  I  would  have  trepan.  Burns 
applied  it  to  the  gay  seducer  in 
"ITie  Jolly  Beggars’, 

The  ladies’  hearts  he  did 
trepan 

My  gallant,  braw  John  High- 
landman. 

The  surgeons  must  not  have  so 
good  a  ^ing  to  themselves.” 


Early  Days  oi 
Northwest  Papers 

NORTH  STAR  EDITOR,  a 

Sketch  of  Joseph  .\.  Wheeln**'*’ 
H.s  Polices  as  EdiJT^-J 
Paul  Pioneer.  Prei,  bv  RkhZ? 
Kule.  .New  York;  kinj^cJ: 
Press.  76  pp.  ^ 

FOSTER  B.  HAILEY  of  th. 

New  York  Times  remu^ 
this  week  that  a  growing  liw 
ture  in  the  men  and  methotbli 
newspaper  work  has  reaeC 
the  place  where  it  is  worthS 
time  to  keep  fairly  well  abr^ 
of  it.  This  human  and  resdS 
brochure  contributes  iu3 
It  is  an  abstract  of  a  broade 
research  in  Minnesota  joun^ 
ism  which  Doctor  Elde  did  r. 
his  dissertation  at  the  Univetiih 
of  Missouri. 

It  is  not  complete,  and  it 
misses  an  adequate  treatment  ni 
how  the  Press  and  the  Pioai^ 
Press  in  St.  Paul  shaped  fteii 
services  wholesomely  and  stn. 
tegically-  to  the  particular  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  times  and  to  tla 
particular  wants  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  natural  or  pro¬ 
fessional  history  of  joumidiiai, 
as  opposed  to  the  chronologicil 
history.  The  natural  history  of 
journalism  is  always  revealiig 
to  newspaper  men.  Perha^t 
is  the  only  approach  to  tee  hii- 
tory  of  journalism  that  is  im¬ 
portant  at  all. 

This  monograph  gives  a  useful 
profile  of  the  strong  and  colorful 
Wheelock,  who  may  well  be 
called  the  dean  of  early  Miu- 
nesota  editors.  It  suirnnarizes 
the  principal  news  and  editoriil 
policies  in  the  important  ne« 
middlewest  in  the  latter  half  d 
the  19th  century.  And  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  raucous  childhood 
of  journalism. 

The  overwriting,  redundant 
invective,  and  windy  land-boom 
puffing  is  which  Editor  Wheel¬ 
ock  and  many  of  his  time  in¬ 
dulged  recall  the  noisiness  of 
lung  and  pen  which  characteria 
the  childhood  of  people,  papen 
and  nations.  There  was  Mir 
lowe’s  clamorously  “mightj 
line.”  There  was  the  boninl 
the  Greek  critic  Longinus 
warned  against.  And  there  were 
the  pontificating  and  fulminit- 
ing  of  a  great  many  editoo 
when  our  work  was  young.  The 
contrast  emphasizes  the  quiet 
writing  and  the  primacy  of  feet 
and  background  which  ha 
brought  newspaper  work  to  [»»• 
fessional  stature  today. 
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the  result  of  Post-war  Planning 
for  Printing  Blanket  Perfection- 

With  strategic  materials  fast  becoming  available,  we  are  now  able  to  offer  our 
latest  development  in  printing  blanket  perfection.  “KORKER" — as  new  os  to¬ 
morrow — was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  printing  blanket  with  firmer 
resilience  and  longer  life  than  has  been  heretofore  available  and  to  provide  a 
fabric  surface  that  adheres  perfectly  to  the  drowsheet  or  Combino  blanket. 
"KORKER"  is  so  constructed  that  its  resiliency  is  controlled  because  its  air  cells 
are  "locked  in"  between  the  layers  of  fabric.  Ask  your  Tingue-Brown  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  "KORKER"  today.  He  can  also  show  you  a  complete  line 
of  blankets  and  drowsheets  to  meet  every  press  condition.  No  matter  what 
you  print,  or  on  what  type  press  it  is  printed — it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  Tingue-Brown  line. 
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Wisconsin 
Weigh  Ad 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  25 — 
Advertising  and  merchandising 
in  the  postwar  period  and  the 
part  newspaper  advertising  is 
taking  and  can  play  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  talks  at  the  semi-annual 
conference  of  the  Advertising 
Managers  Association  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspapers  here  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday.  The  program 
was  arranged  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  W.  B.  Tower,  Ken¬ 
osha  Evening  News. 

Discussing  "The  Future  of  the 
Newspaper,”  Irwin  Maier,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  told  the  group  "There  are 
many  immediate  concerns  that 
affect  all  of  us.  First,  the  kind 
of  service  which  we  render  our 
readers,  the  kind  of  service  we 
render  our  advertisers,  and, 
secondly,  the  kind  of  a  job  we 
do  first  for  our  readers  and  then 
for  our  advertisers  in  the  way 
of  community  development,  the 
objective  of  which  is  to  make 
our  towns  better  places  to  live 
in,  work  and  play. 

"During  the  war  many  na¬ 
tional  as  well  as  community  en¬ 
terprises  were  made  successful 
more  effectively  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case,  because  of 
wholehearted  support  by  news¬ 
paper  editorial  and  advertising 
columns.  The  effect  of  news¬ 
paper  effort  was  instantaneous 
and  the  response  from  the  public 
overwhelming  to  each  call  ema¬ 
nating  from  our  government. 

Aid  to  War  Ciiort 

"Exposure  in  the  press  of 
chislers,  too,  has  a  salutary  ef¬ 
fect  in  keeping  in  line  those 
relatively  few  who  always  seek 
selfish  personal  advantage. 

"Wastepaper  salvage,  scrap 
metal  salvage,  fat  collections, 
victory  loans,  conservation  of 
electricity,  gas  rationing,  and 
many  others  received  space  free¬ 
ly  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

"It  was  noticeable  during  the 
war  that  many  commentators 
rushed  breathlessly  to  the  micro¬ 
phones  to  report  that  which  had 
appeared  in  newspapers  hours 
b^ore.  .  .  .  We  want  here  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fact  that  radio, 
too.  rendered  an  important  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  war,  si^plement- 
ing  and  briefing  stories  carried 
so  fully  in  our  newspapers,  and 
even  at  times  reporting  first  sen¬ 
sational  war  developments.  But. 
even  here,  it  was  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  people  wanted  to  see 
these  stories  with  their  proper 
amplification  and  interpretation 
in  their  home-town  newspaper. 

“There  are  many  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  facsimile, 
television  and  FM.  These  people 
predict  dire  things  for  the  na¬ 
tion's  press.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  many  a  wise  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  publisher  that 
a  newspaper’s  greatest  enemy 
can  be  it^lf.  In  other  words, 
when  a  newspaper  fulfils  its 
function  of  being  ‘first  and  last 
a  newspaper’  serving  its  com¬ 
munity  well  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  it  has  little  to  fear  from 


Newsmen 

Trends 

other  forms  of  public  communi¬ 
cation.” 

The  session  was  opened  Mon¬ 
day  morning  by  L.  E.  Heindel, 
of  the  Madison  newspapers, 
president  of  the  advertising 
managers’  group. 

Sidnev  H.  Bliss,  co-publisher, 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  from  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  League.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  keeping  up 
with  the  times  and  to  keep  wide¬ 
awake  in  1946.  He  urged  the 
advertising  men  "to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  trends  in  merchandis¬ 
ing;  know  what  your  competi¬ 
tive  media  are  doing,  and  be 
prepared  to  render  proper  serv¬ 
ice  to  your  advertisers.” 

Color  Use  Grows 

A  new  field  and  a  new  era 
in  advertising  is  coming  with 
the  advent  of  color,  said  Harold 
Daniels,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mag¬ 
azines  have  developed  this  tech¬ 
nique  and  many  large  advertis¬ 
ers  are  going  into  that  field  more 
extensively.  The  problems  of 
magazines  with  special  color 
presses  and  paper,  he  pointed 
out,  are  different  from  news¬ 
papers  with  high-speed  presses, 
print  paper  and  the  time  ele¬ 
ment.  However,  newspapers  are 
making  progress  and  developing 
color  advertising  in  the  news 
sections,  in  addition  to  colored 
roto  sections,  he  said. 

Commenting  on  “The  Mer¬ 
chandising  Outlook,"  Russell 
Risley,  publicity  manager  for 
Ed  Schuster  &  Co.,  department 
stores,  Milwaukee,  decried  the 
new  practice  of  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  requesting  retailers 
of  all  kinds  to  advertise  in  the 
newspapers  items  that  are  just 
coming  back  into  the  market, 
particularly  in  the  home  appli¬ 
ance  field.  Some  manufacturers, 
in  their  great  competitive  fight 
to  be  first  in  the  market,  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  get 
a  sample  into  the  retailers’ 
hands  and  then  try  to  get  the 
merchant  to  take  orders  from 
the  sample,  with  delivery,  in 
many  cases,  as  much  as  six 
months  hence,  he  said. 

Community  public  relations 
for  industry  was  discussed  by 
William  D.  Stansil,  Racine,  Wis., 
Manufacturers’  Association.  He 
described  the  plan  and  program 
formulated  in  his  city,  recently 
presented  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
of  a  local  newspaper  campaign 
of  e.stablishing  between  the 
company,  employes  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  a  thorough  understanding  of 
a  corporation’s  activities  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  public. 

Opening  the  Tuesday  session. 
Roland  R.  Postel.  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  presented  the  bureau’s 
new  public  relations  color  slide 
showing.  “Industry  and  Public 
Opinion.” 

Postwar  appliance  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  was  dis- 
cij.ss^  bv  W.  H.  Roth.  Roth  Ap¬ 
pliance  Distributors,  Milwaukee. 

The  outlook  for  hard  lines  in 


Starts  Retail  News 

The  first  issue  oi  "Retail 
News,"  a  weekly  newsletter 
prepared  by  the  Retail  divi¬ 
sion  oi  th  Bureou  oi  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  will  go  out  next 
week.  John  Giesen,  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  director,  announced. 

Karl  F.  Moore,  who  has 
joined  the  staff  as  promotion 
manager,  will  lake  charge  of 
the  newsletter. 

merchandise  appeared  good  for 
this  fall,  but  the  effect  of  the 
labor  situation,  in  small  plants 
as  well  as  large,  is  creating  an 
unfavorable  picture,  according 
to  Ray  Cerlette,  sales  promotion 
and  merchandise  manager  for 
the  Milwaukee  area  retail  out¬ 
lets  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
He  predicted  a  flood  of  new  lines 
and  merchandise,  some  of  which 
will  not  survive.  He  emphasized 
that  newspaper  advertising  is 
best  adapts  to  promoting  the 
“in  and  out”  merchandise  avail¬ 
able  from  time  to  time. 

"Market  research,  if  intelli¬ 
gently  used  to  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree.  is  our  best  opportunity  to 
better  serve  our  paper,  our  de¬ 
partment,  our  advertisers  and 
our  community,”  said  E.  H.  Bur- 
geson,  market  research  man¬ 
ager,  the  Madison  Newspapers. 

A  picture  on  overall  expec¬ 
tancy  of  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  was  presented  b.v 
Lee  I.  Archer,  secretary  and 
space  buyer  for  Klau  -  Van 
Pieterson  -  Dunlap  Associates. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee  agency. 

Coming  Challenge 
The  opinion  that  the  postwar 
period  will  be  a  less  difficult 
one  than  the  prewar  era,  pro¬ 
vided  we  examine  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  carefully  and  proceed 
intelligently,  was  expressed  by 
Benn  Kay,  advertising  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  in 
speaking  on  “What  Challenges 
Face  the  Advertising  Salesman 
in  the  Postwar  Period?” 

Newspaper  advertising  men, 
he  said,  “have  been  calling  on 
customers  who,  notwithstanding 
all  the  noise  and  hubbub  about 
the  scarcity  of  goods,  have  sold 
more  goods  than  in  times  of 
plenty,  have  made  more  profit, 
paid  more  taxes  and  have  sought 
more  advertising  than  we  could 
deliver. 

“I  for  one  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  if  we  spent  as  much 
time  in  improving  our  own  sell¬ 
ing  technique  as  we  do  worrying 
about  the  bogeymen  in  our  busi¬ 
ness — AM  and  FM  radio  and 
television — we  would  be  accom¬ 
plishing  more.” 

Newly-elected  officers  of  the 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
papers  are  Elmer  Ti^on.  Marin¬ 
ette  Eagle-Star,  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  L.  E.  Heindell,  the  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers:  William  E. 
Payne,  Wausau  Record-Herald, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  vice- 
presidents  named  are  Jack  Bar- 
enbaum.  Two  Rivers  Daily  Re¬ 
porter.  retail;  Eunice  Bigger  An¬ 
ders,  Racine  Journal-Times,  na¬ 
tional.  and  Ray  Dobrinski,  An- 
tigo  Daily  Journal,  small  papers. 


ANA  Surveys 
Members  on 
Business  Plans 

A  large  majority  of  natioiu; 
advertisers  are  not  faced  wSk 
major  job  of  reconversion 
practically  all  such  eoiwi^ 
expect  their  product  outpuTS 
peacetime  uses  to  equal  nrenr 
volume  within  a  year,  a 
just  completed  by  the  AsiaS. 
tion  of  National  Adv«i^ 
among  its  membership  shows 

The  survey,  covering  reoL*. 
from  152  national  ^veilS^ 
who  are  ANA  menders  » 
undertaken  by  the  AssocUum 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  oie 
ture  of  the  plans  being  made  In 
individual  companies  that  wji 
affect  advertising  and  businea 
generally.  Through  the  sunw 
the  Association  also  aimed  te 
keep  informed  on  the  current 
problems  of  its  membership  w 
as  to  be  of  maximum  assistuct 

A  total  of  87%  of  ANA  mem¬ 
bers  renort  that  they  have  no 
major  reconversion  job.  Of  the 
remaining  13%,  only  one  com¬ 
pany  expects  more  than  a  year 
to  elapse  before  its  volume  ot 
peacetime  products  equals  the 
prewar  figure. 

New  Products  Planasd 

Two  thirds  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  surveyed  replied  the; 
have  definite  plans  to  introduce 
new  products  within  the  net 
year. 

The  survey  also  indicated;  i 
An  increase  in  the  trend  amoni 
advertisers  toward  decentralia- 
tion  of  production  and  market¬ 
ing  operations.  2.  Continuance 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  man; 
advertisers  during  the  war  oi 
exercizing  a  greater  degree  of 
selectivity  in  choosing  retail 
outlets.  3.  Few  planned  chafes 
in  distribution  channels. 

The  companies  planning  more 
decentralization  o  f  operation 
constitute  23%  of  those  replyini 
to  the  ANA  questionnaire.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  two  per 
cent  indicate  a  move  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction. 

While  617c  of  ANA  memben 
reported  that  compared  with 
prewar  there  will  be  no  signii- 
cant  change  in  the  numb«  of 
retail  outlets  carrying  their 
products,  37%  are  planning  t 
decrease  in  their  total  number 
of  dealers. 
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Does  it  include  a  transportation  group  ?  Since  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  materials 
flow  into  and  out  of  your  plant  can  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  total  costs — transportation 
deserves  a  major  place  in  your  planning  for  the  future.  • 

Perhaps  in  your  business  the  following  would  make  a  top-notch  transportation  group: 


I 


YOUR  PRESIDENT— 

Because  he  knows  that  transportation  affects 
inventory,  turnover,  costs — the  very  vitals  of 
many  types  of  business. 

YOUR  TRAFFIC  MANAGER— 

Because  he  is  an  expert  on  dispatching  and 
organizing  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
freight.  His  training  on  these  matters  makes 
him  invaluable. 

YOUR  PURCHASING  AGENT— 
Because  on-schedule  delivery  from  suppliers 
is  one  of  his  major  responsibilities.  He  knows 
the  benefits  of  low  inventory— quick  turn¬ 
over — (hand-to-mouth  buying).  His  advice 
will  help  save  time  and  money. 


YOUR  PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Because  he  knows  the  benefits  of  having  in¬ 
coming  parts  and  materials  delivered  when 
and  where  needed,  eliminating  storage  and 
multiple  handling.  He  can  help  blend  trans¬ 
portation  into  manufacture. 


YOUR  ARCHITECT— 

Because  new  or  improved  facilities  call  for 
the  best  and  most  efficient  building  and  load¬ 
ing  dock  design.  New  ideas  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  developed.  Your  architect  keeps 
abreast  of  these  ideas  which  will  benefit  you. 


And  ...  as  ex-officio  members: 


YOUR  STATE  HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONER— 

Because  his  engineers  must  provide  adequate 
roads  and  bridges  for  your  traffic.  He  must 
be  informed  on  your  needs.  Your  tsuies  pay 
for  the  work  of  his  department. 

YOUR  STATE  LEGISLATORS— 
Because  they  must  provide  modern  laws 
which  will  permit  adequate  roads  and  the 
latest  type  vehicles.  You  must  get  the  best 
that  modern  highway  and  vehicle  engineer¬ 
ing  will  provide.  Restrictive  legislation  can, 
and  often  does,  penalize  your  business. 


YOUR  TRUCK  AND  TRAILER 
SALESMEN— 

Because  they  can  help  you  select  the  proper 
vehicles.  Their  lives  are  spent  at  this  work 
and  they  have  the  combined  benefits  of  the 
experience  of  many  people.  Their  aid  is 
invaluable. 


YOUR  MOTOR  TRANSPORT 
OPERATOR— 

If  you  depend  on  “for-hire”  motor  carriers, 
they  really  know  what  good  transportation 
facilities  are  by  first-hand,  i>ersonal  contact. 
Put  them  on  your  transportation  team! 


Your  business  will  be  materially  aided  by  such  a  conunittee.  Your  post-war 
planning  should  definitely  include  a  **built-in**,  efficient  transportation  set-up. 


World's  largos!  Buildors  of  Truck-Trailers  Sorvko  in  Principal  Citios 

PRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 
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FMBI  Sets  Policy 
For  Free  Competition 

By  Jerry  Walker 


DETERMINED  to  avoid  the  tech¬ 
nical  restrictions  which  have 
hobbled  broadcasting  up  to  now, 
the  FM  station  operators  took 
a  definite  stand  for  a  “truly  free 
radio"  in  a  statement  of  policy 
adopted  this  week  at  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  FM  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.  in  New  York  City. 

A  special  committee  headed  by 
Wayne  Coy  of  the  Washington 
Post  radio  stations  first  set  forth 
the  policy  and  then  the  state¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  the  board, 
president  of  which  is  Walter  J. 
Damm  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  statement  warns  that  the 
assignment  of  only  70  channels 
to  commercial  FM  will  result  in 
the  same  artificial  limitations 
which  have  hindered  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  amplitude  modulation 
broadcasting  and  maintains  that 
"it  now  becomes  necessary  for 
FMBI  to  urge  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  channels 
assigned  to  this  service.” 

FCC  Criticized 

In  pointblank  language,  the 
statement  concludes:  “Only  by 
the  assignment  of  more  channels 
to  FM  broadcast  service  can  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  truly 
free  radio  be  realized.” 

The  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  since  the  assignment  of 
FM  to  the  “upper  band”  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  have  disclosed  many  di¬ 
verse  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  FM  broadcasting  is  to 
have  opportunity  for  free  devel¬ 
opment  and  expansion  circum¬ 
scribed  only  by  the  inherent 
technical  limitations  of  the  art. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  FM  trade  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  radio  interests. 

"The  failure  of  the  FCC  to  act 
in  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of 
channels  to  provide  for  adequate 
expansion  and  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  apparently  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  failure  now  im¬ 
pose  artificial  limitations,"  the 
statement  contends. 

"More  than  that,”  it  adds,  “the 
assignment  of  only  70  channels 
to  commercial  FM  (80  channels 
in  Area  1 )  has  brought  about  in 
large  measure  the  same  scarcity 
of  license  availability  which  has 
characterized  amplitude  modula¬ 
tion  broadcasting  and  which  in 
very  large  part  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  regulator  issues  fac¬ 
ing  that  art  with  growing  ten¬ 
sion  today.” 

Over  and  above  making  it  a 
statement  of  policy,  the  FMBI 
directors  made  it  the  sole  basis 
on  which  the  group  would  be 
willing  to  submerge  it  identity  to 
that  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters.  FMBI  offered 
to  begin  conferences  with  NAB 
to  this  end. 

It  is  the  attitude  of  the  FM 
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operators  that  radio  program* 
ming  and  the  “too  much  com¬ 
mercialism”  situation  would  be 
changed  more  quickly  under  free 
competition  among  stations  than 
under  government  regulations. 
Anyone  who  is  qualified  and 
who  wants  to  get  into  radio 
operation  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  under  FM,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  by  the  industry’s  leaders. 
Under  the  FCC  allocations,  that 
opportunity  does  not  exist  in 
the  nation's  biggest  population 
areas. 

Granting  more  channels  to  FM. 
however,  entails  the  shifting  of 
emergency  services  and  televi¬ 
sion  in  the  spectrum.  Some  FM 
interests  believe  television 
should  be  moved  up  to  the  high¬ 
er  regions  right  away,  permit¬ 
ting  development  of  color  and  at 
the  same  time  opening  the  door 
to  many  more  stations  than  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  FCC  assign¬ 
ments.  New  York  City,  for  in¬ 
stance.  is  restricted  now  to  four 
television  stations. 

Some  of  the  thinking  of  the 
television  broadcasters  has  been 
changing  lately  to  this  view,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  certain  manufacturers 
that  they  are  planning  to  flood 
the  market  with  television  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  r  s  in  the  under-$100 
bracket.  The  big  manufacturers 
who  have  been  aiming  their 
sights  at  high  fidelity  television 
and  have  been  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  experiments  and  plan 
to  invest  much  more  in  early 
programming  have  been  hoping 
to  regain  some  of  their  expendi¬ 
tures  through  profits  from  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  on  the  higher  qual¬ 
ity  level. 

Radio  Week  Theme 

THE  radio  industry,  preparing 

for  a  silver  jubilee  celebration 
during  Radio  Week,  Nov.  4-10. 
has  gone  to  work  on  material  to 
emphasize  freedom  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  the  public  mind.  This 
theme  will  be  carried  heavily  in 
some  of  the  copy  which  stations 
and  manufacturers  plan  to  run 
in  new.spapers. 

Radio,  incidentally,  is  giving  a 
lot  of  attention  to  Newspaper 
Week.  Many  special  programs 
have  been  arranged,  and,  in  turn, 
some  newspapers  are  tying  in 
with  radio  personalities  for 
newspaper  themes.  One  example 
is  the  invitation  of  the  New 
Brunswick  ( N.  J. )  Home  News  to 
the  three  stars  of  “Can  You  Top 
This?”  to  visit  the  newspaper. 
Senator  Ford,  Joe  Laurie,  Jr. 
and  Harry  Hershfield  represent 
a  total  of  70  years  of  newspaper 
experience,  Hershfield  claiming 
50  since  he  started  out  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  For  along  time  he  was  a 
cartoonist  ( Desperate  Desmond 
and  Abe  Kabibble).  Now  he's  a 
columnist. 


Field's  Bid  for  WINS 
MARSHALL  FIELD’S  bid  for 

WINS,  the  Hearst  station  in 
New  York  City,  was  a  point  of 
discussion  in  the  FCC’s  hearing 
last  week  on  the  proposed  sale 
of  the  station  to  the  Crosley  Cor¬ 
poration  for  $1,700,000.  The 
Commission  sought  to  determine 
whether  “equal  opportunity” 
was  given  to  Field,  whose  final 
offer  was  $1,500,000.  Charles  B. 
McCabe,  president  of  Hearst  Ra¬ 
dio,  Inc.  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  disclosed  that 
there  had  been  conversations 
with  Clem  J.  Randau.  on  behalf 
of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A  Commission  attorney  asked 
Mr.  McCabe:  “If  Mr.  Randau  or 
his  principals  had  raised  the  fig¬ 
ure  to  $2,100,000  v.’ould  they 
have  had  equal  opportunity?” 
Mr.  McCabe's  reply  was:  “That 
is  a  hypothetical  question.”  He 
said  he  would  have  submitted 
the  offer  of  $2,100,000  to  his 
board  of  directors. 

The  primary  reason  Hearst 
wants  to  sell  WINS,  it  was  testi¬ 
fied.  is  to  raise  capital  for  FM 
and  television  developments  in 
Hearst  stations  in  Baltimore. 
Milwaukee  and  Pittsburgh.  Un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  sale  to 
Crosby,  the  Mirror  would  have 
an  assurance  of  broadcast  time 
but  it  would  not  be  known  as 
the  Mirror  station. 

Notes  of  Interest 

A  SERIES  of  changes  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  is  following  the 
announcement  that  Chester  J. 
LaRoche  iS  no  longer  the  active 
directing  head  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company.  Several 
of  the  Young  and  Rubicam 
alumni  whom  LaRoche  brought 
to  the  old  Blue  Network  a  year 
ago  are  leaving  .  .  .  The  FCC  has 
approved  purchase  of  WQAM  by 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for 
$500,000.  .  .  .  Otis  P.  Williams, 
long  time  sales  executive  with 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Company, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
Newark  ( N.  J. )  News  radio 
operations.  .  .  .  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  station  WPEN  will  have 
new  studios  with  polycylindrical 
wall  surfaces  developed  by  the 
Walt  Disney  Studies  in  Holly¬ 
wood  to  diffuse  sound.  The 
studio  is  designed  principally  for 
FM. 

■ 

Elected  to  4A's 

Julian  G.  Pollock  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Honig-Cooper  Co., 
San  Francisco,  have  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 


Reading,  Pa, 
Issues  to  Be 
Aired  in  Court 

Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  27~in 
effort  to  break  a  deadlock  tlw 
has  existed  here  since  Scot  7 
resulting  in  suspended 
tion  of  daily  newspapers  for  th# 
entire  Berks  County  area 
Reading  Eagle  Co.  has  fllW» 
bill  in  equity  in  civil  proceed¬ 
ings  directed  against  the  Retd 
ing  Typographical  Union. 

In  the  action,  instituted  in 
Berks  County  courts  before 
Judge  H.  Robert  Mays,  it  istl- 
leged  the  union  strikers  art 
guilty  of  breach  of  contact 
The  strikers  compose  the  chtpels 
of  the  morning  Times,  the  eve 
ning  Eagle,  and  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Eagle.  Two  heir- 
ings  already  have  been  held 
with  the  court  continuing  the 
case  for  further  consideration. 
Charge  Violation 

Hawley  Quier,  president  ol 
the  company,  said  the  equity 
proceedings  had  been  instituted 
upon  advice  of  counsel,  as  a 
method  of  getting  a  third  party 
to  pass  upon  the  issues.  News¬ 
paper  management  claims  the 
strike  was  initiated  in  violation 
of  a  written  contract,  not  yet 
expired,  requiring  all  parties 
concerned  to  submit  any  and  all 
possible  grievances  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Day  and  night  picketing  of 
the  plant  has  been  continuous 

The  strikers  want  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  ITU’s  national  laws,  to¬ 
gether  with  pay  increases  and 
other  concessions.  Some  70 
union  members  are  involved. 

Now  entering  upon  its  fourth 
week,  the  strike  lias  completely 
tied  up  the  company's  more  than 
115.000  combined  circulation, 
making  it  necessary  for  Berks 
County  residents  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  Philadelphia.  New 
York.  Harrisburg  and  other 
nearby  publications  for  their 
daily  news. 

■ 

Coast  Classiiied  Meet 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  25- 
Members  of  the  Pacific  Gout 
Classified  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  here  Oct.  8-111 
James  Adams,  Oakland  Poit-£«; 
quirer.  is  general  chairman  pi 
.loseph  Immel.  San  Froncwcc’ 
Call-Bulletin,  is  in  charge  of  the 
program.  Scheduled  speaker.- 
include  L.  J.  Cummings,  Vm- 
courer  ( B.  C.  i  Province,  and 
Clarence  W.  Horn,  Los  Angela 
E.vaminer. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Everett  L,  Dillard — Gen.  Mgr. 
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RADIO  ENGHtfCERlNG  LABS.,  INC. 

,  N.Y. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  BROADCASTERS! 

REL  88-108  Megacycle  Band 
EM  BROADCASTING  TRANSMITTERS  IN  ASSEMBLY 
PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 


Thesei  REL  broadcasting  transmitters  can  now  be  ordered  ...  to 
meet  or  exceed  present  FCC  requirements.*  Entirely  new  .  . .  with 
important  design  advancements  in  the  Armstrong  Modulator  .  .  . 
providing  simple,  stable  .  .  .  even  more  efficient  performance  than 
ever  before! 

Power  Output  Cat.  No. 

250  watt  549  ADL 

1000  watt  518  ADL 

3000  watt  519  ADL 

Note:  Future  REL  advertisements  will  give  you  information  regard¬ 
ing  transmitters  of  higher  power.  Watch  for  them! 

Wire  or  write  today  for  technical  data,  prices  and  delivery  .  .  . 
or  better  yet ...  do  as  other  broadcasters  have  already  done — send 
your  order,  subject  to  later  confirmation,  thus  assuring  early  delivery. 

*  REL  FM  Transmitters  are  guaranteed  to  meet  or  better  the  FCC 
standarc's  of  good  engineering  practice  for  FM  Broadcast  stations. 


Mirliixaii 

M.  N.  llulT.v  Si  Co..  Iiir. 
'.‘On>  Sinuid  Kivt^  .\ve.,  W. 
Iletroit,  >licli. 


Sales  Representatires 

Midwmt 

KKI.  I'^iui|>iiient  SaleH,  Inc. 
N.  MIchiicaii  Hlvd. 
ChicHKu,  111. 


Cacitlr  Couat 

Norman  B.  Neely  Knter|>ri>.e« 
7i‘S‘i  .Melrone  Avenue 
lloll.v\v*M>d  Mi.  Cal. 


PIONEER  MANU'ACTURlRS  OF  FM  TRANSMIHERS  EMPLOY'NG  ARMSTRONG 
PHASE-SHIFT  MODULATION 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  ,  om  page  12 

fall  campaign  in  October.  To 
appear  in  newspapers  in  several 
hundred  cities,  the  ad  series  will 
feature  the  story  of  the  “magic” 
amino  acids  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  indispensable  to  human  nu¬ 
trition.  Meat,  copy  points  out,  is 
one  of  the  few  foods  containing 
all  of  the  essential  ones.  The 
caption  to  carry  throughout  the 
series  is  “What  aminos  in  hos¬ 
pitals  teach  us  about  meat  at 
home.”  Insertions  will  measure 
400  and  1,000  lines.  As  the  meat 
supply  picture  changes,  some 
copy  will  be  devoted  to  mer¬ 
chandising  those  cuts  of  meat, 
such  as  sausage  and  lower  grades 
of  beef,  which  are  expected  to 
be  in  more  plentiful  supply  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  Six¬ 
teen  national  magazines  and  a 
list  of  trade  papers  will  be  used 
later  on.  Agency  on  the  account 
is  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sinclair  Series 

USING  138  newspapers,  in  72 
cities,  SiNCLAm  Refining  Co. 
has  launched  a  newspaper  and 
radio  campaign  for  the  new  Sin¬ 
clair  H-C  and  Sinclair  Ethyl 
gasolines.  Copy,  running  1,000 
and  640  lines,  emphasizes  that 
the  new  Sinclair  gasolines  are 
“power-packed  with  100-octane 
components”  giving  cars  “the 
surging  drive  that  aviation  gaso¬ 
line  gave  to  war  planes.”  In¬ 
sertions  will  be  on  a  weekly 
basis  and  will  continue  for  the 
next  two  months.  Hixson-O’Don- 
nell  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  the  agency. 

Miami  Bid 

A  “VICTORY  VACATIONERS" 
campaign  has  been  initiated 
by  the  Miami  Beach  Chamber  or 
Commerce  now  that  the  resort 
area  is  ready  once  again  for 
civilian  holiday  seekers.  De¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  persons  who 
have  been  looking  forward  to  a 
long-postponed  “victory  vaca¬ 
tion”  the  ad  series  features  a 
letter  of  invitation  from  Herbert 
A.  Frink,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Miami  Beach.  The  campaign, 
the  first  to  come  out  of  the  re¬ 
sort  city  since  the  early  part  of 
1942,  was  launched  shortly  after 
it  was  learned  that  travel  re¬ 
strictions  had  been  lifted  and 
that  the  beach  hotels,  occupied 
by  the  armed  services  during 
the  war,  had  been  turned  back 
to  their  owners.  Fourteen  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  are  on  the 
schedule,  as  are  Newnoeek  mag¬ 
azine  and  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 
Via  Robert  E.  Clarke  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Miami. 

Adler  Threesomes 
ADLER  Shoes  for  Men,  New 
York,  is  using  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  a  campaign  featur¬ 
ing  different  specialties  or  styles 
of  Adler  Shoes.  To  run  for  52 
weeks  on  a  once-a-week  basis, 
the  campaign  calls  for  three  sep¬ 
arate  ads  appearing  in  each  pa¬ 
per  each  insertion  day.  Charles 
L.  Rothschild,  executive  with 
Emil  Mogul  Co.  handling  the  ac¬ 
count,  explained  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  had  good  success  with 
radio  spot  announcements  and 


the  intense  schedule  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  spot  announce¬ 
ments  in  newspapers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  series  on  behalf  of  Adler 
Elevator  shoes.  Each  ad  meas¬ 
ures  80  lines.  More  papers  will 
be  added,  the  agency  reports,  as 
the  series  gets  under  way. 

Salt  and  Pepper 
TO  SERVE  “as  salt  and  pepper” 
for  its  more  general  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  Pennsylvania 
Central  Airlines  is  placing  a 
small-space  cartoon  series  “along 
with  and  through”  the  regular 
ad  drive.  The  humorous  150- 
line  insertions  are  appearing 
weekly  in  major  dailies  in  on- 
the-line  cities,  each  built  around 
the  theme  “It’s  done  every  day 
by  PCA.”  Illustrations  are  by 
artist  Dove.  Agency  is  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 

Peanut  Crunch  Drive 
HOLSOM  PRODUCTS,  packer 
of  Peanut  Crunch  peanut  but¬ 
ter,  has  inaugurated  a  special 
advertising  drive  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  Taking  the  humorous  ap¬ 
proach,  the  ads  remind  shoppers 
that  while  they  can’t  always  find 
Peanut  Crunch  on  grocers’ 
shelves  now,  the  supply  is  get¬ 
ting  more  plentiful.  The  ads, 
measuring  300  lines  and  appear¬ 
ing  weekly  In  Chicago  dallies, 
are  illustrated  by  Sid  Hix,  car¬ 
toonist.  Meyerhoff  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  agency. 

On  the  Santa  Fe 

IT’S  a  noteworthy  event,  all 
right,  when  a  catchy  phrase 
from  a  popular  tune  works  its 
way  into  the  newspaper  ads  of 
a  large  railroad.  The  phrase? 
“On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
the  Santa  Fe.”  The  railroad,  of 
course,  is  the  Santa  Fe  System 
Lines.  In  recent  Santa  Fe  in¬ 
sertions  the  pertinent  words 
have  appeared  (by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  Leo  Feist,  Inc.,  New 
York)  on  a  staff  of  music,  just 
above  a  picture  of  Santa  Fe 
train. 

Campaign  Expansion 
GOLD  MEDAL  HAIR  PROD¬ 
UCTS  CO..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.. 
announces  the  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  Carbonel, 
scalp  formula.  The  campaign,  to 
break  sometime  in  October,  was 
decided  upon  following  a  trial 
campaign  conducted  during  the 
last  two  months  in  about  30 
newspapers.  For  the  trial  cam¬ 
paign  copy  of  50  to  100  lines  was 
used.  Details  of  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  are  yet  to  be  released,  but 
the  ads  will  run  throughout  16 
eastern  and  southeastern  states. 
Agency  is  W.  L.  Vomack,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Tires  of  Rayon 
TO  announce  the  development 
of  “tires  made  with  rayon” 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 
O.,  recently  scheduled  inser¬ 
tions  in  major  newspapers 
across  the  country.  Using  as 
much  space  as  each  paper  would 
permit  for  the  special  announce¬ 
ment,  the  ad  appeared  in  all 
sizes  from  full  page  down. 
Young  &  Rubicam  handles  the 
account. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Wheeler  Appointed 
FRANKLIN  C.  WHEELER,  for¬ 
merly  San  Francisco  manager 
of  the  Hearst  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  _ 

appointed  vice- 
president  of 
Brisacher,  Van 
Norden  &  Staff. 

San  Francisco. 

Prior  to  joining 
the  Hearst  group 
11  years  ago,  he 
was  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Washing- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald.  William  E. 

Peters,  who  has  Wheeler 
been  Chicago 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Group  for  HAS  will  succeed 
Wheeler.  He  has  been  with  HAS 
for  the  past  12  years. 

In  New  Spots 

KENNETH  BERT  and  Gilbert 

C.  Morris  have  joined  the  staff 
of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 
New  York.  Bert  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  floor 
division  of  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Co.  and  Morris  was  previously 
vicepresident  of  Rickard  &  Co. 

.  .  .  Tyler  Davis  has  gone  from 
the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  to  the  executive  staff 
of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  marketing  develop¬ 
ment  activities. 

Harry  B.  Goldberg  from  the 
business  research  department 
Curtiss  Wright  Corp.,  to  the  Buf¬ 
falo  office  of  Ellis  Advertising 
as  account  executive.  .  .  .  A.  D. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  director  of  public 
and  internal  relations  for  Cuh- 
tiss-Wright  Corp.,  Airplane  Di¬ 
vision.  to  Burke  Dowling  Adams, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Charles  A.  Roe,  Jr.,  to  Jack- 
man  &  Flaherty,  St.  Louis,  as 
production  manager;  he  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Lincoln  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  .  .  .  Francis  Martin,  Jr., 
to  radio  division,  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.,  Inc.  . .  .  Duane  G.  Bart¬ 
lett  from  vicepresident,  Edward 
B.  Sturges,  Inc.,  public  relations. 
New  York,  to  Doremus  &  Co. 
as  copywriter,  and  Wallace 
Pflueger,  formerly  copywriter 
with  D’Arcy  Advertising,  St. 
Louis,  to  Doremus  as  copywriter. 

J.  R.  Van  Arsdale  for  15  years 
with  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.,  to  Schuyler  Hopper  Co., 
New  York,  as  group  manager,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1.  .  .  .  Frederick  W. 
Brack  to  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
as  New  England  representative, 
and  Brydon  S.  Greene  from  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Lever  Bros.,  Cambridge,  to 
the  Ayer  plans  merchandising 
department.  .  .  .  Gordon  Reekie 
from  art  director.  Parade,  to 
Blaine  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  as  as¬ 
sociate  art  director.  .  .  .  Frank  J. 
Hennessy  to  assistant  treasurer 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

PuRA  Lopez  Cardero  from 
Publicidad  Mestre  &  Co.,  Ha¬ 
vana.  Cuba,  to  the  Spanish  copy 
staff  of  National  Export  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Inc.,  New  York. 


.  .  .  Frances  Brooks  from  M... 
Lewis  to  Abbott  KinbaiiT 
Inc.,  as  an  account  exaciiti».  i. 
the  retail  division.  . . .  Tb  Ti* 
LOR,  who  represented  Metro  A 
sociated  Services,  Inc.,  l*  a, 
Mid- Atlantic  states  duriM  ? 
war,  has  been  reassign^*, , 
newly  created  western  terriw 
effective  Oct.  1. 

Service  Stars 
GEORGE  USBECK,  fonnerly  j* 
charge  of  the  accounting  dc 
partment.  Eastern  Sea  Fronfe 
U.  S.  Navy,  has  been  appoint*! 
office  manager  for  Abbott  Kim- 
ball  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Robert  S.  Beckham,  forniriT 
captain.  Marine  Corps,  back  to 
the  staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey  ( Co 
as  a  director  in  the  media  dr 
partment.  .  .  .  Dwight  C,  Vu 
Meter,  for  the  past  three  yna 
in  charge  of  Marine  Corps  ^ 
lie  relations  for  Pennsylvana 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  to  thj 
public  relations  department  * 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  .  .  .  Nm 
Gordon,  back  from  Navy  serrice 
will  resume  representation  lot 
Metro  Associated  Services,  li 
in  the  Mid-Atlantic  states,  Oct 
1.  .  .  .  George  C.  Ramey,  fornte- 
ly  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  id- 
vertising  manager  and  dincta 
of  promotion  and  publidtr 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Teni 
Resin  Department.  .  .  .  Stajuj 
Washburn,  Jr.,  back  to  his  por 
with  American  Airlines.  Inc.,  a 
promotion  director  after  thm 
years  with  the  Air  Transpor 
Command. 

Company  Chemges 
DON  BUTTS  has  been  appointee 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commissioa  tt 
fective  Oct.  1.  Butts,  formal 
assistant  advertising  manager 
has  been  with  the  Commisiio: 
since  1936.  .  .  .  Fred  B.  Pauh 
sales  representative  for  Sylvanu 
Electric  Products,  Inc.,  in  Fkr 
ida,  to  assistant  sales  promotk 
manager  of  the  con^Mny.  . . 
Paul  L.  Penfield  to  director  ct 
advertising,  Detroit  Edison  Cl 
succeeding  Tom  Gessmei,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  advertkig 
staff  of  Evans  Products,  Inc.,  Dr 
troit.  .  .  .  Frank  Noble  to  nls 
promotion  manager  of  the  Ir 
reka  division  of  Eureka  Vaeov 
Cleaner  Co.  .  .  .  Mort  Blumb- 
STOCK  from  director  of  advertir 
ing  and  publicity  in  the  East  lot 
Warner  Bros.,  to  director  of  poh 
licity  and  advertising. 
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Smplest  outline  of  the  pattern  is 
tkis:  Fill  a  public  need  efficiently, 
ckeerfully,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

To  find  the  need?  Ask  questions. 

On  this  premise— to  chart  the  pattern— 
Shell  went  to  180,000  motorists  for  answers 
...asked  you,  the  American  driver,  what 
wvices  and  products  you  want  most  when 
Tou  enter  a  Shell  station. 

Both  to  you  and  to  your  Shell  Dealer  the 
“Pattern  for  Success’  ’  offers  important  prom- 
iw.  He  now  can  serve  you  more  efficiently, 
knowing  your  wants  and  needs  in  advance. 

The  answers  you  provided  are  “working 
tools”  in  the  Shell  Dealer’s  “pattern.”  He 
knows  that  most  of  all  you  want  Shell 


Gasolines  and  Lubricants.  That  s  natural. 
But  he  also  knows  a  lot  about  the  “extras” 
you  expect — what  you  want,  and  why. 

For  instance,  you  voted  on  the  “most- 
needed”  products — other  than  those  which 
come  from  petroleum.  You  gave  your  ideas 
about  station  appearance . . .  talked  about 
rest  rooms,  their  care  and  location ...  said 
what  types  of  advice  you  expected  from 
your  Shell  Dealer  . . . 

You  told  specifically  why  you  patronize 
a  certain  Shell  station  .  .  .  why  you  first 
chose  it . .  .  why  you  keep  going  back. 

And  these  are  just  a  few  examples,  barely 
scratching  the  surface  of  Shell’s  exhaustive 
research  on  the  “Pattern  for  Success.”  Along 
with  answers  to  many  other  questions. 


they’ve  been  put  into  a  book  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  Shell  Dealers ...  to  help  them  be 
good  businessmen,  and  good  neighbors. 

With  such  information  at  hand,  you’ll 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  your  Shell  Dealer 
virtually  anticipating  your  wishes  when  you 
stop  at  his  station ...  and  filling  them  as 
far  as  conditions  today  permit. 

As  a  “partner”  in  the  program  of  a  for¬ 
ward-looking  company,  his  “Pattern  for 
Success”  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of  his 
service  to  you. 

Such  Shell  Research — into  “human  ele¬ 
ments”  as  well  as  into  new  uses  for  petro¬ 
leum — shows  how  one  company  in  industry 
works  in  the  common  interest  of  the  public. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


6,000,000  Newlywed 
Couples  Ready  to  Buy 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

SINCE  Pearl  Harbor,  more  than 

6.000.000  marriafies  have  been 
recorded  in  the  US.  That's 
about  1,000.000  more  than  would 
have  occurred  in  normal  times 
in  that  many  years.  Newspapers 
that  prepare  NOW  a  basic,  fact¬ 
ual  set  of  charts  showing;  what 
the  newly  married  couples  in 
their  market  need  and  want, 
will  be  doing  their  advertisers  a 
great  favor  and  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  build  continuous,  in¬ 
teresting  advertising  campaigns 
for  every  kind  of  prospect. 

Heading  the  list  of  practically 
every  consumer  survey  made 
the  past  two  years  is  “First,  we 
want  a  new  home  or  apartment.  " 
Next.  We  want  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  a  stove,  vacuum  cleaner, 
new'  refrigerator  or  new  car" 
Following  these  basic  needs  come 
better  shoes,  more  meat,  new 
wallpaper,  better  suits  and 
dresses.*  Practically  all  women 
say  they  want  some  nylon  hose 
as  soon  as  possible.  Hundreds 
of  other  items  are  wanted.  Some 
will  soon  be  available;  others 
will  come  straggling  along  late 
in  1946  or  the  first  part  of  1947. 

Slow  Changeover 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  our 
consumer  production  machinery 
immediately  turned  over  to  civ¬ 
ilian  goods  without  any  restric¬ 
tions.  Merchants  are  willing  to 
pay  a  premium  to  get  their 
stocks  in  first,  but  a  few  days 
spent  with  any  faiiricator  of  the 
materials  used  to  produce  fin¬ 
ished  goods  will  convince  you 
that  it  will  require  some  time 
to  get  our  production  machinery 
changed  over. 

During  this  period,  many  local 
advertisers  are  going  to  say  to 
your  solicitors.  “What's  the 
hurry?  We've  got  our  orders  in. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  get  ample 
stocks  we  will  be  back  with  big 
schedules.  Until  then,  just  quiet 
down;  don't  get  excited.  " 

Here  and  there  we  find  local 
advertisers  running  so-called  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  that  is 
bringing  to  their  stores  many 
of  the  newly  married  couples, 
people  who  have  yet  to  set  up 
their  own  homes  and  who  have 
never  signed  a  contract  for 
household  equipment  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  open  a  charge  ac¬ 
count.  They  are  beginners.  Up 
to  now  they  have  bought  only 
personal  wearing  apparel,  food 
for  their  families;  but  most  of 
them  have  never  bought  a  home, 
signed  a  rental  lease,  bought  a 
piano,  radio,  washing  machine  or 
a  new  car. 

They  are  curious  about  all  of 
these  items.  They  are  in  a  shop¬ 
ping  mood.  They  want  to  learn 
all  they  can  about  the  different 
makes  of  the  things  they  hope 
to  buy.  Some  of  them  have 
mentally  spent  their  savings, 
their  allotments,  their  discharge 
money  or  savings  bank  money. 

To  win  the  friendship  of  these 
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newlyweds  and  to  be  sure  that 
you  at  least  get  first  call  when 
they  start  buying,  advertising 
should  be  started  now  and, 
where  possible,  advance  orders 
should  be  solicited  for  delivery 
"on  arrival.” 

For  years  we  have  contended 
that  all  merchandise  bought  by 
the  average  married  couple  falls 
into  three  basic  classification.s: 
1.  Anything  that  has  to  do  with 
living  quarters.  This  covers  a 
house,  an  apartment,  paint,  roof¬ 
ing.  heating,  grass,  furniture;  in 
fact,  anything  that  goes  on  or  in 
the  dwelling.  2.  Clothing,  or 
anything  that  is  used  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  individual. 
3.  Food. 

Starting  with  the  first  classi¬ 
fication.  make  up  a  list  of  all 
stores  in  your  market  selling 
things  that  have  to  do  with  a 
home  or  apartment.  Suppose 
you  are  preparing  a  presentation 
for  a  paint  store.  "The  average 
home  has  a  bedroom,  a  living 
room,  a  kitchen,  a  dining  room 
and  a  basement.  These  five  units 
in  the  home  all  require  paint. 
Sell  the  newly  married  couple 
the  idea  that  the  paint  store  is 
ready  to  discuss  any  kind  of  job; 
that  the  store  has  paint  charts, 
color  charts,  booklets  on  how  to 
paint,  how  to  lay  out  a  color 
scheme  to  fit  any  type  of  living 
quarters.  Important:  Invite 
prosi>ects  to  visit  the  store  and 
talk  over  their  plans. 

Encourage  Questions 

The  chief  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  as  copy  is  prepared  for 
newlyweds  is  this;  Most  of  them 
are  a  little  shy.  They  are  in¬ 
quisitive.  They  are  novices  in 
the  business  of  building  a  new 
home.  Make  it  easy  for  them  to 
visit  the  store  and  ask  questions. 
This  kind  of  advertising,  done 
now,  will  give  your  prospect* 
the  head-start  on  making  deliv¬ 
eries  when  stocks  are  available. 

The  same  copy  ideas  should 
be  applied  to  the  other  two 
classifications.  What  your  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  now,  tomorrow  and 
later,  is  store  traffic,  people 
coming  in  constantly  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  future  merchandise 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  will 
make  small  sales  when  these 
prospects  are  on  a  “Questioning 
Trip." 

Over  the  past  year,  national 
manufacturers  have  been  build¬ 
ing  good  will  for  their  products. 
Constantly  they  have  told  about 
what  they  have  contributed  to 
the  war  effort  and  what  they 
expect  to  do  for  consumers  now 
that  the  worst  of  the  job  is  over. 
Retailers  can  use  the  same  for¬ 
mula  NOW  to  build  big  sales 
next  year.  All  they  need  is 
someone  to  help  them  prepare 
the  copy  for  the  three  groups  of 
merchandise  mentioned.  Selling 
is  going  into  “high.”  Those  who 
advertise  their  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  now  will  have  very  little  to 
worry  about  next  year. 


'Bride  Sends  False 
Wedding  Story 

Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24 — 
The  Gloversville  Leader  Repub¬ 
lican  recently  found  itself  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke  in  the 
publication  of  a  false  wedding 
story,  information  for  which  had 
come  from  the  “bride”  herself. 

The  report,  telephoned  to  the 
paper,  told  of  her  “marriage,”  to 
a  discharged  service  man.  The 
following  morning  an  aunt  of 
the  service  man  made  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  ihe  paper  and  went 
from  there  to  the  sheriff's  office. 

A  “second  day”  story  in  the 
Leader  Republican  revealed  that 
the  whole  thing  was  intended  as 
a  joke. 

The  Leader  Republican  ex¬ 
pressed  its  regret  at  having  been 
made  an  innocent  accomplice  in 
the  hoax  and  gave  prominent 
display  to  the  seriousness  of  giv¬ 
ing  false  information  to  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Sponsors  Pageant 
For  War  Heroines 

Chicago,  Sept.  24 — The  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  sponsored 
a  patriotic  pageant  for  war  hero¬ 
ines  here  last  night  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium.  The  event  was 
called  'Women  in  War  and  Vic¬ 
tory”  and  had  a  twofold  purpose 
— to  encourage  the  public  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  part  play^  by  women 
in  service  and  industry,  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  Chicago  for  her 
hospitality  to  service  people. 

Groups  participating  included 
the  WACs,  WAVES,  SPARS. 
Marines,  Army  and  Navy  nurses. 
Red  Cross  workers,  war  mothers. 
Girl  Scouts  and  30  other  groups. 
Climax  of  the  evening’s  pagean¬ 
try  came  when  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Crawford,  a  war  worker  at  the 
Republic  Drill  Co.,  was  crowned 
“Miss  Victory.”  So  named  by 
H.  A.  Koehler,  Herald-American 
general  manager,  Mrs.  Crawford 
received  a  $500  War  Bond  for 
being  “outstanding”  among  wo¬ 
men  war  workers. 

■ 

WDCA  Honors  Hearst 
For  War  Support 

Chicago,  Sept.  25  —  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  honored 
here  tonight  in  an  impressive 
ceremony  by  the  Women’s  De¬ 
fense  Corps  of  America  for  his 
patriotic  contributions  during 
the  war. 

The  testimonial,  accepted  for 
his  father  by  John  R.  Hearst  of 
New  York,  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Nelle  Bosworth,  national 
commander  of  WDCA.  Rev.  Dr. 
Preston  Bradley,  pastor  of  the 
Peoples  Church  of  Chicago,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  support  for  all 
WDCA  war  activities  was  cited 
in  the  testimonial  presented  by 
the  organization.  The  testimonial 
also  paid  tribute  to  the  support 
given  by  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 
■ 

Diehl  Joins  Budd  Co. 

William  A.  Diehl,  who  for  16 
years  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
representative  business  in  the 
midwestern  territory,  will  join 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  the 
John  Budd  Co.  Oct.  1. 


Newsprint  to  Be 
Major  Topic 
At  Inland  Meet 


in  newsprint  after  govemme- 
controls  are  removed  will  h> 
one  of  the  major  topics  to  b 
considered  by  memben  o(  tk! 
Inland  Daily  Press  AssocUtjo 
at  their  61st  annual  meeUr.i 
here  at  the  Congress  Hotel  (V 
17-18. 


Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman.  direcio- 
of  the  War  Production  Boert. 
Printing  and  Publishing  Diviao- 
and  president  of  the  Lanciit« 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  will 
at  the  newsprint  session  « 
Wednesday  afternoon,  ()ct  i: 
E.  P.  Adler.  Davenport  di 
Times,  chairman  of  the  Inline 
newsprint  committee,  wiU  ji# 
give  a  report  on  the  current  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  outlook  for  1W6 

Other  features  on  the  two-da, 
program  being  arrange  bj 
President  Don  Anderson,  Madi¬ 
son  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  in¬ 
clude  roundtable  .sessions  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  recirculation,  manage¬ 
ment.  employe  relations,  pla^!^ 
for  new  buildings  and  the 
changes  or  prospective  ehange^ 
in  mechanical  equipment. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standinj 
Committee,  will  speak  at  the 
roundlable  on  employe  relation: 


Dwight  Marvin  Sees 
'Return  to  Constitution' 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25— Re¬ 
turn  of  the  principles  exprtsec 
in  the  Constitution  to  theii 
rightful  place  in  American  lilt 
was  forecast  by  Dwight  Mirvir. 
editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  in  an  address  before  the 
Albany  Kiwanis  Club. 

Declaring  that  at  present  the 
Constitution  is  “merely  a  revereo 
document  which  the  New  Deai 
administration  sought  to  by¬ 
pass. ”  the  Troy  editor  said; 

“That  will  not  always  be  the 
case.  As  we  become  better 
Americans,  those  principles 
framed  by  our  patriotic  fore¬ 
fathers  will  revert  to  their  right 
ful  place  in  the  hearts  of  every 
American,  and  liberty  but  not 
license  will  prevail.  Times 
change,  and  the  American  wv 
of  life  must  change  with  them 
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KEEP  ON  BUYING  VICTORY  BONDS 


Favorite  subject  in  30,000  schools 


Tlie  fainniis)  “three  are  “four 

R’s”  now.  To  rea«liii»,  ’rilin*;  and 
rilhnictie,  iiioilerii  schools  have 
added  ri/j/it  oat  in  g. 

Last  year,  some  30,000  American 
schools  served  nourishing,  well* 
plannetl  mid-day  meals.  From  these 
lunches,  children  learn  ^ood  eating 
hahits.  And  they  }iain  a  respect  for 
food  that  can  be  of  lasting  henefit. 
War  has  shown  more  sharply  than 
ever  before  how  much  a  nation’s 
health  depends  on  diet. 

School  lunch  requirements  are 
flexible  in  so  far  as  most  foods 
are  concerned  —  because  of  local 


jireferences  and  facilities.  But  there 
is  one  food  for  ivhich  there  is  no 
alternative— one  food  that  is  basic  in 
every  lunch  for  every  child— a  half¬ 
pint  of  whole  milk. 

Milk,  of  course,  is  nature's  most 
nearly  perfect  food.  Here  at  National 
Dairy  we’ve  worked  with  milk  and 
its  many  products  for  many  years  — 
making  them  purer,  richer,  easier  to 
serve  all  the  time. 

Our  laboratories  have  developed 
milk  products  in  special  wartime 
forms— with  promising  peacetime 
uses— all  contributing  to  the  health 
of  the  nation. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base 
for  the  development  of  netv  prod¬ 
ucts  and  materials  ...  as  a  source 
of  health  and  enduring  progress  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 


OITOR 


PUILISHERfer  Scptsnbsr  29,  1945 
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M.  Koenigsberg  Dies; 
Started  King  Features 


MOSES  KOENIGSBERG,  67,  en-  paper  Feature  Service,  and  in 
terprising  former  head  of  In-  1916  he  organized  King  Features 
ternational  News  Service,  organ-  Syndicate,  named  for  himself  in 
izer  of  King  Features  Syndicate  an  anglicization  of  Koenig.  Be- 
and  champion  of  a  free  world  fore  handing  his  resignation  to 
press,  died  Sept.  21  of  a  heart  at-  Hearst  in  1928,  he  had  become 
tack  at  his  New  York  home.  president  of  INS,  Universal  Serv- 
For  chroniclers  of  American  ice.  Cosmopolitan  News  Service, 
Journalism  reviewing  his  career.  Premier  Syndicate  and  Star  Ad- 
another  chapter  on  the  history  craft  Service. 

His  fight  to  secure  and  plan 

Hfor  a  free  press  throughout  the 

world,  in  the  interest  of  perma¬ 
nent  world  peace,  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  publicly  in  1926,  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  for  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  National  Editorial 
Association  to  the  Press  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  World. 

It  was  introduced  again  in 
1927  at  the  international  confer¬ 
ence  of  press  experts  sponsored 
by  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva,  when  Koenigsberg  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  a  proposition 
that  private  property  rights  in 
news  be  established. 

For  his  service 'in  the  interest 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
French  government  presented 
him  with  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  was  returned  by  Koenigs¬ 
berg  in  1933  as  a  protest  against 
France’s  attitude  toward  its  war 


GARDEN  CAMPAIGN  BEARS  FRUIT 

Ernest  R.  Hoftyzer.  right,  advertising  director  of  the  Boston 
American  Advertiser,  received  a  certificate  from  Gov.  Mcnmc*  ], 
Tobin  oi  Massachusetts  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  GoTwaeii 
War  Garden  Committee,  at  a  Boston  Advertising  Club  dinnw  la 
week.  At  left  is  the  principal  speaker.  Author  Louis  BtoafiokL 


g  put  the  articles  together  in  i 

J  I  g  III  four-page  newsprint  brodtim 

//  U  T  A  copies  of  which  are  beinj  d» 

tributed  by  merchants,  churche 
V  and  other  civic  organiationi. 

More  on  Courtesy  Lectures  tor  Vets 

ADAPTING  the  Rockville  Cen-  SERVICEMEN  being  dischiriel 
tre  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily  Re-  from  LaGarde  General  Hoe 
view-star  program  of  courtesy  pital,  New  Orleans,  are  being  u- 
and  cooperation,  the  Richmond  sisted  in  entering  business  bjr  a 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item  is  work-  series  of  lectures  sponsored  br 

ing  with  the  local  merchants'  the  New  Orleans  States.  Bob- 

association  after  a  “kick-ofT’  din-  ness  and  professional  men  strw 

as  the  speakers. 

■ 

Kerstein  Ofi  to  Poland 
For  Milwaukee  Journal 

Edward  S.  Kerstein,  mendxf 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  for  10  years,  will  report 
for  the  newspaper  in  Warm 
as  one  of  six  American  nevi- 
paper  representatives  the  W 
ish  government  announced  Sept 
19  It  would  permit  to  enter 
Poland. 

On  file  for  several  weeks,  the 
Journal's  application  was  the 
first  permitting  representation 
of  an  individual  American  nevr 
paper  in  Poland  to  be  approved 
by  the  foreign  government 


M.  Koenigsberg 


•  1  •  t  rests  un  me  iiivuiwiuie  uuwer  u*.  ^ 

Of  n^s^I^ring  publicity,"  he  wrote,  and  he  Cook  Book  Tabloid 

omhiale^hrtYiS^d  Mmi  that  "the  right  of  access  thE  14th  annual  edition  of  the 

to  Tn  Sfd  to  news  at  its  source  must  be  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Trtb- 

A^rdina  to  his  autobioB-  ^F^ten  into  the  treaty  wito  ^ne  was  published  recently  in 
ra^h^^^K^  News/’  pubSh^  tabloid  format,  consisting  of  « 

in  1941  Koeniasbera’s  career  be-  UQUidate  toe  war.  pages,  in  four  colors.  Approxi- 

aan  at  the^e*of^Sfne  iTl^  .  Koeiiigs^rgs  most  recent  mately  400  of  the  2,000  recipes 
toe  rnan  ^o  WM  to  ^^Se  lournahstic  activity  had  been  or-  vvhich  local  housewives  submit- 
pr^si^nt  of  Wim^rn  Ra^olph  "nf*yo?  Am\rto\*n  cortipeUtion 

Hearst’s  news  and  feature  serv-  ^b[^atioZ  SiTce 

ices  was  writing  and  printing  leavina  Hearst  he  had  our-  «  tn  •  b  • 
his  own  monthly.  The  Amateur,  Home  Design  Prizes 

in  his  birthplace.  New  Orleans.  ^uctS  Kay  Features  Syndicate.  encourage  the  design  of  new 
Raportar  at  13  served  as  general  manager  of  the  .  homes,  the  ^htcogo  Tn^nc 

He  ran  away  from  home  to  Denver  Post  and  been  executive  mfon""oDOT  ^o*  arch^ects^  and 
fight  in  a  Mexican  revolution,  ^r^tor  of  the  ^ng  Writers  e^ywhere  PrTze  win- 

then  accepted  a  reporter’s  job  at  Protective  Association. 

the  age  of  13  on  the  San  Antonio  His  survivors  include  his  wife.  SI  the  Trtounr  durina^the  *^n- 
(Tex*  Times  offered  him  when  the  former  Virginia  V.  Carter,  fy /h®  ^eln  famm«*  who  iSe 
he  won  a  $1(X)  essay  prize.  Next  and  a  daughter.  Virginia  Rose.  l^Snn?na"tn  hund^nevt  .snHna 

he  worked  for  the  Texas  World,  an  employe  in  the  New  York  Planning  to  build  next  spring. 

at  Houston,  and  at  16  was  back  Times  library.  „  . 

in  San  Antonio  in  an  executive’s  ■  JP  Intei^iews 

position  on  the  Evening  Star.  » i  TH^E  New  Bedford  ( Mass. ) 

Before  he  was  25  and  became  Michigan  Admen  „  Standard^tmes  and  Cape  Cod 

managing  editor  of  Hearst’s  Chi-  MllFll'ci  developed  the 

cago  American,  Koenigsberg  had  i  O  nonor  li/vCi/\  S  L»rew  “interview  beat  to  the  utmost 
worked  on  newspapers  in  New  A  Michigan  Fall  advertising  this  sunimer  and  turn^  up 
Orleans,  Fort  Worth,  Kansas  conference  will  be  held  Friday  scores  of  topnotch  stori^  by 
City.  St.  Louis,  Chicago.  Pitts-  Oct.  5,  at  toe  Hotel  Olds.  Lans-  having  reporters  chat  with  the 
burgh,  Mobile.  Montgomery,  ing,  Mich.,  under  the  chairman-  numerous  notables  in  the  fa- 
Minneapolls  and  New  York.  ship  of  Martin  J.  Handley  of  the  vacation  region. 

On  joining  Hearst  in  1903,  he  Port  Huron  Times-Herald. 
set  out  to  build  the  Chicago  Featured  will  be  roundtable  Demand  lor  Reprints 
American’s  circulation  by  the  in-  discussions  on  newspaper  adver-  REQUESTS  for  reprints  of  the 
novation  of  issuing  17  editions  tising  and  a  “Bob  Drew  Dinner’’  Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  recent 
daily,  each  headlined  differently,  in  honor  of  toe  advertising  man-  series  of  full-page  "GI  Joe’’  ar- 
Success  as  a  managing  editor  ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  tides  run  into  the  thousands,  in- 
moved  him  in  1908  to  Boston  as  and  new  president  of  the  News-  dicating  a  wide  interest  in  news- 
publisher  of  the  American.  paper  Advertising  Executives  paper  stories  which  explain  vet- 

In  1913  he  founded  the  News-  Association.  erans’  legislation.  The  Sentinel 


•  TIm  only  founMl  gWH  *» 
nawi  of  advartlian,  •dw* 
Ing,  publliktng,  pnattig 
commorcial  broadcaiHlI  ■ 
Aurtralta  and  Na»  la^ 
If  you  ara  planning  lala  » 
paigni  or  ar#  Intaradad  » 
tjiaia  tarrlforlaa  road 
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(jIancway  for  a  soldier  who’s  back  from  the  wars. 

He’s  done  his  job  —  and  what  a  job!  For  him  army 
life  is  about  over,  and  he'll  soon  be  heading  homeward 
on  the  double. 

Once  there,  let  him  “uncoil”  inside,  and  forget  the 
war.  Then,  when  he  has  had  all  the  rest  he  needs,  he 
will  undoubtedly  want  to  get  squared  away  in  civilian 
life  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Is  your  community  ready  to  help  him  do  it? 

The  main  thing,  of  course,  is  a  job.  And  he’s  earned 
some  special  rights  and  privileges  through  his  service 
which  he  may  not  be  too  clear  about.  (When  he  went 
through  the  Army  Separation  Center,  he  was  probably 
too  impatient  to  absorb  the  details.) 

He  has  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask,  and  there  should  be 
one  central  place  where  he  can  get  the  answers.  He  may 
have  read  our  own  40-page  booklet,  “Information  for 
Veterans”  (free  upon  request) ,  and,  if  so,  he  has  a  head 
start.  But  he  needs  personal,  man-to-man  counsel  as 
well,  on  a  variety  of  perplexing  subjects. 

Many  cities,  large,  medium  and  small,  have  solved 
this  problem  by  establishing  outstanding  Veterans’ 
Information  Centers  where  ex-servicemen  can  get 
the  “ungarbled”  word  —  but  as  yet  there  are  simply 
not  enough  of  these  centers ! 

Evtry  community  in  thm  nation  should  bo  so  organized 

At  our  request,  a  man  of  outstanding  experience  in  this 
field  has  prepared  a  guide  for  setting  up  and  operating 
such  an  Advisory  Center,  with  a  bibliography  of  help¬ 
ful  material.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  No  charge,  no 
obligation,  no  life  insurance  tie-up. 
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TO  MAYORS  AND  CIVIC  OFFICIALS 


With  partial  demobilization  now  taking  place.  Veterans'  In¬ 
formation  Centers  are  a  top  priority  project.  The  Retraining 
and  Reemployment  Administration  urges  all  communities  to 
organize,  and  we  believe  you  will  find  our  pamphlet  help¬ 
ful  in  getting  started.  Just  ask  for  the  V.  I.C.  Plan  at  any 
of  our  agency  offices,  or  address  us  at  501  Boylston  Street, 
Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


Why  does  New  England  Mutual  publish  this  advertisement? 

For  two  reasons,  beyond  the  obligation  we  all  have  to  our  fight¬ 
ing  men:  (1)  Because  we  are  a  mutual  company  and  we  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  thousands  of  our  own  policyholders 
now  in  the  service.  (2)  Family  protection  is  our  business,  and 
this  project  involves  the  well-being  of  the  present  and  future 
heads  of  millions  of  American  families. 


New  England  Mutual 


\nsumnce  Qompt 


of  Boston 


9*ofg9  Willard  Smitk,  Prnldanf  Aganclar  In  Principal  Clflar  Coast  to  Coait 
fh*  Rrst  Mutual  Lift  Insurance  Company  Chartered  In  America — 1835 
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longest  stretches  among  existing 
comic  strips — NEA  has  gotten 
out  a  booklet  of  milestones  in 
Freckles'  comic  life  from  the 
first  strip  of  Sept.  20,  1915  to 
long  trousers  and  first  love  and 
jive. 

"You  have  to  know  what 
you're  talking  about."  Blosser 
says.  "One  little  mistake  and 
your  mail  swamps  you.”  It 
works  the  other  way,  too.  He  is 
continually  getting  requests  for 
a  glossary  of  jive  terms — most 
of  them  from  teen-agers.  De¬ 
spite  this  flattery,  he  admits  he 
is  no  Noah  Webster,  asks  his 
correspondents  to  send  in  their 
new  words. 

Like  everyone  else  whose 
work  is  published.  Blosser  gets 
“gripes"  from  his  readers.  Sev¬ 
eral  clergymen  recently  protest¬ 
ed  a  strip  showing  Lard  Smith 
(  a  character)  kneeling  in  prayer. 

No  mention  of  the  Deity  was 
made  nor  was  there  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  irreverence,  but  ap¬ 
parently  the  ministers  thought  a 
comic  strip  was  no  place  for  a 
prayer. 

Answers  Correspondents 

Another  recent  protest  was 
from  a  letter-carrier  who  didn't 
like  the  way  Blosser  drew  a  mail 
sack.  The  conscientious  post¬ 
man  inclosed  a  careful  drawing 
of  a  regulation  mail-carrier's 
bag!  Blosser  answers  all  his 
correspondents. 

The  veteran  cartoonist  de¬ 
clares  that,  of  necessity,  he  lives 
the  life  of  a  hermit.  "Deadlines 
keep  me  chained  to  home.”  he 
says  and  comments  that  his  sole 
physical  activity  is  “puttering 
around  the  garden  after  the 
gardener."  He  does  a  great  deal 
of  reading — particularly  popular 
magazines — largely  with  an  eye 
to  ideas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blosser  live  in  A  Western  office  has  1 
a  two-story  brick  -  and  -  shingle  opened  in  the  Wrigley  Buik 
home  situated  in  a  grove  of  an-  Chicago,  for  three  of  the  Sai 
cient  oaks  near  Arcadia.  The  I.  Newhouse  newspapert* 
land  was  once  part  of  "Lucky”  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  1 
Baldwin's  famous  race  horse-  Island  Star-Journal  and  S) 
raising  ranch.  For  neighbors  he  Island  Advance. 


Freckles  and  Friends 
Grow  Up  with  Blosser 

By  Don  Taylor 


Promotion  Parley 


Des  Moines,  la..  Sept  ^ 
the  interest  of  exchon,^ 
ideas,  the  Des  Moines  Reqie,, 
and  Tribune  will  gpoutf  , 
Midwest  promotion  manogn, 
conference  here  Nov.  5  oni 
it  was  announced  today  by 
Bert  E.  Stolpe,  promotio*  mas. 
ager. 

The  plan,  he  said,  is  to  pie. 
vide  half  an  hour  for  each  pm, 
.motion  manoger's  preeeala 
tion  on  outstanding  proms, 
tions  carried  out  by  his  papm 
before  and  during  the  «« 
and  to  outline  postwar  ideoe 


LOS  ANGELES.  Sept.  24— Al¬ 
though  “Freckles  and  His 
Friends,”  NEA  daily-and-Sunday 
comic  strip, 
rounded  out  its 
30th  Sept. 

20.  Merrill  Bios- 

ser,  who  origi- 

nated  the  strip 

and  has  handled  « 

it  ever  since  its  "  ml 

inception.  ^  U 

doesn't  believe 

the  “well”  of  his  jJK. 

ideas  will  ever  m: 

run  dry.  w 

“In  fact,”  he 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher  at  his 
Arcadia.  Cal.  home,  “ideas  coine 
easier  nowadays  than  they  did 
25  or  30  years  ago  because  so 
much  more  is  happening  now 
than  then.  Then,  too,  Freckles 
( who  originally  was  a  seven- 
year-old)  is  now  17 — and  will 
remain  so  permanently — an  ado¬ 
lescent,  and  adolescents  are  not 
only  interesting,  but  are  an  al¬ 
most  limitless  field  in  them¬ 
selves.” 

Adolascants  Obaarvad 

Asked  the  trite  question. 
“Where  do  you  get  your  ideas?” 
Blosser  gave  the  standard  reply, 
“Darned  if  I  know,”  but  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  makes  a  point 
of  observing  adolescents  care¬ 
fully,  goes  to  high  school  dances 
and  plays  ( he  has  no  children 
of  his  own).  “They’re  really 
something  to  behold  when 
they’re  having  a  good  time.”  he 
says.  “You  can’t  help  being  in¬ 
terested  in  them  —  and  loving 
them.” 

Blosser  works  up  his  se¬ 
quences.  which  usually  run  from 
five  weeks  to  two  months,  with 
his  idea  man  in  Hollywood- 
writer-type  bull  sessions.  “Some¬ 
times  when  we  begin,  neither  of 
us  says  a  word  for  a  half-hour,” 
he  said.  “Then  one  of  us  thinks 
of  something  to  starit  with,  some¬ 
thing  to  work  on.  We  toss  the 
ball  back  and  forth,  shoot  ideas 
and  develop  them,  and  pretty 
soon  we  have  something  reason¬ 
ably  definite  to  work  on.  Our 
principal  objective  is  humor  and 
we  always  try  to  keep  our  kids 
down-to-earth  and  plausible  so 
that  the  strip  will  appeal  to 
everyone  in  the  family.  Then 
we  plan  our  sequence  to  work 
up  to  a  climax.  We  try  to  have 
each  strip  end  with  a  snap,  or 
leave  a  chuckle.” 

The  sequence  agreed  on.  Blos¬ 
ser  writes  out  six-day  “takes” 
in  manuscript  form  like  a  scen¬ 
ario.  with  action  described  and 
"balloon”  dialog  recorded.  This 
he  shows  first  to  his  wife  (“If 
she  says,  ‘well-1-1  .  .  .’,  I  tear  it 
up  and  start  over,”)  and  if  it 
clears  this  hurdle,  sends  it  on 
to  Ernest  Lynn,  NEA  comic 
editor,  who  gives  the  final  nod, 
.sometimes  offering  suggestions. 
Blosser  heartily  indorses  office 
supervision,  realizes  that  artists 
are  not  infallible. 


has  several  Los  Angeles  Tian 


B  looser 


Norman  Chandler.  .Advertiita 
Manager  Walter  Pfaffenb«|Bj 
and  Columnist  Lee  Shippey.  j 
The  30th  anniversary 
"Freckles”  was  observed  S«pt» 
with  a  party  given  by  NE4 
the  House  of  Murphy,  s«g 
Los  Angeles  eating  place.  I 
Angelas  and  San  Franciaoa  IQ 
executives  attended,  as  well 
Blosser's  close  friends,  a  ta 
of  33,  with  Erskine  Johnsoa 
toastmaster.  There  were 
speeches,  but  there  was  a  I 
birthday  cake  for  Freckles  i 
a  fine  watch  for  his  creatol 
“What  floored  me,”  said  9 
ser,  “was  somebody’s  comm 
about  the  next  30  years.  StI 
years  is  an  awfully  long  tiiaa 
try  to  keep  a  comic  strip  alhi 
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I  Any  Place  wueqc  i 
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|l  AM  S'oaPOlEEOj 
,  TO  CEE  YOU  ( 
FIEHINO  MERE/ 
I  FRECKLES! 


lOM. freckles. 
luERC  COMES 
i  TM'  ftiNlSTER! 


Top;  Freckles,  1915,  Bottom;  Freckles,  30  years  later. 
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lasing  the  sun 


j  left  the  East  Coast  at  one  o’clock  after  a 
*(llunch.  Now,  in  your  cushioned  easy  chair, 
twitch  cloud  patterns  shift  on  the  green 
i  gold  checkerboard  of  farmland  below. 
Imre  flying  high,  where  the  air  is  smooth, 
:  the  atmosphere  in  the  big  Boeing  Strato- 
tier  is  held  at  the  same  comfortable  pres¬ 
to  as  at  low  levels. 

MOu  and  some  8o  other  passengers  are  travel- 
340  miles  an  hour  — yet  the  sound  of 
^  3500-horsepower  engines  is  only  a  low 
^  in  the  insulated  cabin. 

^  twisting  ribbon  of  the  Mississippi 
-ims  beneath  you  and  then  you’re  over  the 
^prairie.  You  read  a  little,  nap  a  little. 


Soon  you’re  looking  down  on  snow-capped 
mountains.  “How  about  a  rubber  of  bridge, 
down  in  the  lounge?’’  your  neighbor  suggests. 

At  the  foot  of  a  spiral  stairway  you  enter  a 
roomy,  comfortably  furnished  salon,  where  a 
congenial  group  has  gathered.  When  the  West 
Coast  comes  into  sievv  it’s  still  afternoon. 
You’ve  gained  three  hours  on  the  sun  that 
hangs  high  above  the  Pacific  as  the  great  plane 
lowers  smoothly  to  a  landing! 

This  is  no  Jules  Verne  fantasy.  It  may  be 
your  own  actual  experience  before  very  long— 
at  a  fare  even  lower  than  present  rates,  for  the 
Stratocruiser  can  carry  more  payload  at  lower 
operating  cost  than  any  previous  transport. 


The  aerodynamic  advancements  built  into 
the  Stratocruiser  have  been  thoroughly  war 
tested  in  the  B-29  Superfortress  and  are  the 
result  of  Boeing’s  long  experience  in  the  design 
and  development  of  other  four-engine  aircraft 
such  as  the  Flying  Fortress,  Stratoliner  and 
Clipper.  The  C-97,  military'  version  of  this 
first  super-transport  of  the  future,  is  proving 
itself  in  the  air  today! 

With  victory  won,  the  same  skill  in  design, 
engineering  and  manufacture  ivhich  has 
established  Boeing  leadership  in  the  big 
bomber  field  will  bring  you  the  Stratocruiser 
and  other  advances  in  air  transport.  You  know 
.  .  .  if  it’s  "Built  by  Boeing"  it’s  cntt  in  front. 


DESiaNERS  OF  THE  B-n  SUPER  FORTRESS  •  THE  FLTINa  FORTRESS  •  THE  NEW  STRATOCRUISER  V 

THE  KAYDET  TRAINER  •  THE  STRATOLINER  •  PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS 
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Promotion  Activities 
Gove  Aid  and  Comfort 

continued  from  page  9 

war  a  rash  of  condensed,  minia¬ 
ture  newspapers  had  sprung  up 
over  the  country  and  met  with 
a  phenomenal  demand.  Mailed 
by  friends  or  relatives  first  class 
directly  to  men  in  military 
forces,  these  little  papers 
achieved  circulations  of  more 
than  50,000  each  in  many  cases — 
all  on  voluntary  request.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  appreciative  letters 
from  abroad  and  at  home  fol¬ 
lowed  each  issue.  Those  of  the 
Columbus  ( O. )  Dispatch  ( an 
offset  miniature)  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  ( letter  press 
condensation )  w£re  typical. 

Cigoreta  for  the  Men 

Second  in  popularity  and  size 
came  “Smokes  for  Soldiers" 
campaigns.  These  were  first 
stimulated  by  the  cigaret  com¬ 
panies  who  offered  fags  at  about 
five  cents  a  pack  in  case  lots 
with  an  eleventh  case  thrown  in 
for  every  10  bought.  In  addi¬ 
tion  special  labels  bearing  the 
names  of  sending  newspapers 
and  return  reply  cards  to  indi¬ 
cate  receipt  were  enclosed. 
Funds  were  raised  in  various 
ways  from  “honor  lists”  in  the 
news  columns  to  theater  parties 
and  sports  events.  Dollars 
poured  in  by  the  ten  thousand 
and  literally  millions  of  cigarets 
went  overseas  am  gifts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  readers. 

While  Joe  was  sweating  it  out 
abr(»d,  his  wife  was  frequently 
having  a  pretty  tough  time  at 
home,  so  many  newspapers  or¬ 
ganized  service  wives  clubs,  pro¬ 
viding  programs  and  meeting 
places. 

If  an  American  soldier  were 
wounded  his  life  might  be  saved 
by  blood  plasma  transfusions  in 
which  some  newspaper  played  a 
vital  part.  Helping  organize 
local  blood  donor  campaigns, 
handling  the  publicity  and  meet¬ 
ings  were  frequently  a  promo¬ 
tion  man's  function. 

If  a  soldier  came  to  a  hospital 
back  home,  say  in  Cleveland,  he 
might  find  radios  at  the  bedside 
or  reading  matter  provided  by 
the  neighboring  newspapers. 

If  taken  a  prisoner  of  war,  his 
relatives  might  meet  in  a  group 
for  information  along  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  others.  Notable  in  this 
connection  was  work  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times  which  sponsored 
several  such  gatherings,  as  did 
the  Chicago  Times. 

When  Joe  finally  emerged 
from  the  Army  or  Navy,  he  had 
immediate  need  of  more  facts 
about  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights — 
where  he  should  go,  what  he  had 
coming.  Only  some  form  of  local 
data  book  could  fill  this  need, 
because  newspaper  publication 
was  too  transient  and  general 
handouts  too  unspecific.  So 
newspaper  promotion  pitched  in 
with  handbooks  such  as  those 
put  out  so  well  by  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal  or  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Even  when  the  returning  sol¬ 
dier  reached  home,  he  found 
newspapers  such  as  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald  rimning  campaigns 
for  better  public  recognition  of 
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the  discharge  emblem  or  urging 
the  citizens  to  plant  fiower  boxes 
in  honor  of  his  arrival. 

And  while  the  soldier  was 
away,  if  he  was  an  absent  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  newspaper  staff,  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  frequently 
saw  that  he  got  a  specially  issued 
house  organ,  Christmas  gifts,  let¬ 
ters  from  a  letter  writing  club 
of  the  girls  in  the  plant  or  birth¬ 
day  remembrances. 

On  the  Home  Front 

PROBABLY  the  biggest  efforts 

into  which  newspapers  poured 
their  promotion  were  War  Bond 
drives.  Stunts  such  as  those  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  contests, 
sporting  events,  shows,  and  gen¬ 
erous  space  sold  the  nation  on 
helping  finance  the  war  as  it  was 
fought,  and  undoubtedly  helped 
greatly  in  the  better  control  of 
prices  and  infiation  during  this 
conflict  as  compared  with  that  of 
1917-18. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
War  Loan  activities  was  that  in 
which  the  newspapers  partici¬ 
pated  directly  by  having  their 
carriers  sell  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  stamps. 

Early  in  the  war  the  nation’s 
steel  mills  faced  slowed  opera¬ 
tions  because  of  shortage  of  vital 
scrap  so  again  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  pitched  in.  Outstanding 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  which  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize  by  collecting  an 
amazing  amount  of  scrap  metal 
from  the  by-ways  of  Omaha  and 
its  territory. 

Paper  Salvage 

All  newspapers  had  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  salvage  of  waste 
paper,  and  publications  such  as 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News 
and  Post  did  an  excellent  job  of 
organizing  school  children  in 
this  connection. 

Housewives  were  organized  to 
save  fats. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  exist¬ 
ence  in  World  War  II  this  na¬ 
tion  faced  a  serious  food  short¬ 
age  and  newspaper  promotion 
pitched  in  to  get  city  people  to 
raise  Victory  Gardens  and  farm 
people  to  increase  their  output. 
In  Los  Angeles  the  Times  for 
example,  promoted  Victory  Gar¬ 
dens  with  true  movie  showman¬ 
ship. 

All  over  the  nation  even  from 
train  windows  the  casual  trav¬ 
eler  could  see  little  plots  of  land 
on  city  vacant  lots  or  in  out¬ 
skirts  sprouting  rationed  vege¬ 
tables  ...  a  trend  toward  gar¬ 
dening  which  MAY  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  upon  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  the  rural  areas,  help 
and  machinery  sharing  were  the 
big  problems  and  “Food  Fights 
for  Freedom”  became  the  slo¬ 
gan  of  newspapers  such  as  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
as  awards  were  given  for  farm 
labor  help  and  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction.  With  15%  less  labor, 
in  a  typical  state,  the  land  pro¬ 
duced  bumper  crops. 

War  worker  recruitment  and 
activities  posed  a  major  problem 
which  promotion  helped  solve. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war 
when  it  seemed  that  Hitler 
might  bomb  us  tomorrow  ( as  he 
would  have  done  had  his  techni¬ 
cal  development  matched  his 
objectives),  civilian  defense  in¬ 
cluding  training  schools,  black¬ 


outs,  fire,  police  and  transporta¬ 
tion  were  frequently  a  major  ob¬ 
ject  of  newspaper  promotion 
help. 

Also  while  Herr  Hitler  was 
rampaging  over  Europe  informal 
relief  efforts  for  various  sorts  of 
people  were  in  the  spotlight 
ranging  from  Bundles  for  Brit¬ 
ain  to  Greek  War  Relief.  News¬ 
paper  promotion  did  much  of 
the  “leg  work”  on  these  also. 

Carrier  Boy  Problem 

DIRECTLY  related  to  the  war 

were  the  efforts  of  many  news¬ 
papers  to  maintain  and  instruct 
their  carrier  delivery  organiza¬ 
tions,  because,  without  delivery, 
news  would  be  useless. 

As  older  boys  went  into  ser¬ 
vice  and  high-paying  jobs  beck¬ 
oned,  the  first  need  was  for  more 
carriers  and  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  fell  to  work  building  up  the 
values  of  newspaper  route  work 
( and  they  were  undeniable, 
especially  during  a  period  of 
juvenile  delinquency). 

In  most  newspapers,  because 
of  paper  rationing,  MORE  circu¬ 
lation  was  not  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject,  but  continuance  demanded 
constant  effort,  especially  when 
customers  were  shifting  around 
frequently.  Many  newspapers 
were  forced  to  increase  prices 
because  of  lowered  advertising 
and  higher  production  costs,  and 
this  placed  a  burden  upon  the 
carrier  which  promotional  aids 
relieved. 

Advertising  Perplexities 

FACED  with  paper  cuts  on  one 

hand  and  mounting  space  de¬ 
mands  on  the  other,  newspaper 
advertising  promotion  did  a  neat 
fiip-fiop  and  in  most  cases  landed 
right  side  up.  Overnight  the 
problem  was  how  to  cut  down 
without  losing  accounts  entirely. 
Promotion  was  called  upon  to 
explain  space  rationing  in  local 
ads  as  well  as  national.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  job  was  well  done.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  accepted  their  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  part  of  the  national 
war  effort  (as  they  were),  but 
today  newspaper  promotion  is 
tackling  a  SELLING  job  four 
years  neglected. 

In  classified  the  situation  was 
the  same,  yet  since  the  public 
forgets  even  more  easily  than 
professional  advertisers,  alert 
promotion  men  frequently  made 
some  effort  to  keep  alive  the 
basic  ideas  of  want  ad  utility, 
even  in  a  small  way. 

A  Job  Well  Done 

WHEN  the  war  suddenly  ended 

a  committee  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  was  busy  pushing  an  “On  to 
Tokyo”  campaign  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Newspaper  promotion  was 
in  there  pitching  until  the  last 
shot! 

And  even  during  the  war, 
newspaper  promotion  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  leading  part  in  planning 
for  the  future.  What  that  future 
may  be  the  next  months  and 
years  will  tell — but  if  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  shows  the  same 
vigorous  life  that  it  did  during 
the  war  years,  and  if  it  is  as  well 
supported  and  directed,  the  press 
of  America  will  be  the  greatest 
infiuence  molding  the  destiny  of 
these  United  States  and  perhaps 
of  the  world  itself. 
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It's  Up  to  the  Press 
Now,  Says  Arnold 

Eugene,  Ore.,  Sept.  25— n-, 

H.  H.  Arnold,  chief  of  thTw 
Air  Forces,  says  it  is  up  to  tb 
newspapers  to  carry  on  ttie  work 
of  peace,  now  that  the  war  ha 
been  won. 

General  Arnold  relaxed  on  ft. 
McKenzie  river  in  Oregon  with 
a  party  of  family  and  (riendi 
his  first  real  vacation  {jj, 
victory  over  Japan. 

He  was  bluntly  specific  on  the 
role  of  the  newspapers: 

“We’ve  done  our  work.  Now 
you  fellows  on  the  newsi»apen 
have  a  big  job  to  do— to  try  to 
tell  the  American  people  whit 
really  goes  on,  and  to  give  then 
some  realistic  understanding  d 
the  problems  of  peace.” 

Chandler  Sees  Press 
Held  in  High  Esteem 

continued  from  pogo  i 

cies  in  the  disposal  of  surplui 
war  materials. 

“They  can  aid  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  promotion  of  small 
businesses;  they  can  assist  vet¬ 
erans  in  findings  jobs.  There  u 
much  good  they  can  do  in  tto 
communities,  and  wide-awake 
publishers  will  be  on  the  ball 

“I  mention  in  connection  with 
a  newspapers’  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity  the  outstanding  job  per 
formed  by  the  Toledo  Bide, 
which  has  proposed  a  plan  te 
remodeling  the  city.  Ihu  is  a 
fine  example  of  publisher  viiiai. 
the  publisher  being  Paul  Block.' 

Mr.  Chandler,  who  in  addifioc 
to  being  a  S-H  board  member, 
also  is  president  of  the  Scrippr 
Howard  Supply  Co.  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  Investment  (X 
is  concerned  about  the  newr 
print  outlook. 

He  views  it  as  a  chaUenge  to 
the  vision  and  ingenuity  d 
American  newspaper  publisher 
Here’s  how  he  briefs  it: 

“V-J  Day  and  the  resultiij 
dissolution  of  the  WPB  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  government  controls  on 
newsprint  use  will  end  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  But  that  doesn’t  add  ai 
ounce  of  available  newsprint  to 
the  already  short  supply. 

“Publishers  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  1946  to  show  to 
broad  vision  by  conserving  print 
paper  so  that  there  will  be  i 
reasonable  supply  for  adequatr 
public  service  for  all  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

“The  idea  now  is  to  do  as  good 
a  voluntary  job  as  was  done  un¬ 
der  WPB  direction. 

“Despite  the  problems  pub¬ 
lishers  face  in  the  next  few  j 
years,  there’s  every  reason  to  ^  i 
lieve  their  resourcefulness  and 
initiative  will  overcome  thea 
obstacles.” 

■ 

Beckman  Named 

Roy  C.  Beckman,  publicist  for 
the  United  States  Department  s 
Agriculture,  has  been  chosen 
rector  for  Florida’s  $500,000  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  A  forms 
Pacific  Coast  newspaper  man. 
Beckman  was  publicity  dir**® 
for  the  Oakland,  Cal.  Chanw 
of  Commerce  and  helped  to 
and  publicize  the  San  Franciico 
World  Fair. 

,  I  S  H  E  R  for  Soptoimbor  2f,  IW 


America’s  Town  Meetings 

now  take  place  in  her  free  press 

The  freedom  of  discussion  that  marked  the  town  meet¬ 
ings  of  early  America  survives  in  today’s  free  press. 

That  is  why  the  America  we  know  .  .  .  the  American 
democracy  ...  is  strong  and  free.  In  this  atmosphere  of  the 
free  word,  spoken  or  written,  America  became  great.  New 
industries,  like  our  own  aviation  industry,  developed  and 
grew  to  giant  size,  flourishing  in  the  soil  of  freedom. 

PCA  joins  other  leading  American  companies,  old  and 
young,  in  saluting  the  free  press  of  our  country. 

Maintaining  that  freedom  is  important  to  all  of  us  ...  as 
business  people,  as  free  people,  as  Americans! 


President,  PCA,  The  Capital  Airline 
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Newspaperboy  Day 
Scheduled  Oct.  6 

continued  from  page  10 


liver  and  collect  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  that  they  receive 
their  just  profits,  that  their 
school  grades  are  up  to  standard, 
and  that  they  have  the  proper 
environment,  both  at  home  and 
at  play. 

Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg 
( W.  Va. )  Exponent  -  Telegram. 
chairman  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  Newspaperboy  Conunlttee, 
offered  the  suggestion  that  now 
is  the  time  for  every  circulation 
manager  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  to 
start  planning  a  year-around 
newspaperboy  program,  which 
he  hopes  will  broaden  so  that 
ICMA  can  next  year  offer  a  na¬ 
tional  program  of  newspaperboy 
betterment,  a  program  that  will 
bring  added  dividends  in  public 
good  will  to  newspapers  and 
greater  benefits  to  newspaper- 
boys. 

Public  Opinion  Important 

Fulfilling  such  a  program  is 
one  thing,  making  the  facts 
known  to  the  public  is  equally 
as  important.  It  is  imperative 
for  circulation  managers  to  gain 
favorable  public  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  sponsored 
for  the  benefit  of  newspaper- 
boys.  It  is  essential  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  be  kept  constantly  mindful  of 
the  efforts  being  made  by  news¬ 
papers  to  develop  their  carrier 
boys  into  the  highest  type  of 
young  manhood. 

The  public  should  be  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  methods  of  char¬ 
acter  training,  the  progressive 
and  efficient  business  policies, 
the  plan  of  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  parents,  and  the 
many  other  aspects  of  carrier 
boy  promotion.  Such  activities 
are  conducive  to  minimizing  car¬ 
rier  turnover,  giving  satisfactory 
service  to  readers,  increasing 
circulation  and  net  revenue,  and 
building  public  goodwill. 

Typical  of  the  many  events 
planned  for  National  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Day  on  Saturday,  Oct.  6, 
are  the  following  glean^  from 
the  survey  made  this  week. 

Raymond  F.  Marx,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  reports:  “Los  Angeles 
Times  carriers  will  receive  rec¬ 
ognition  in  a  feature  story  in 
the  Times  for  their  good  work 
throughout  the  war  period  while 
their  older  brothers  have  been 
away  in  the  service;  also  for 
their  work  in  selling  bonds  and 
stamps  in  the  war  loan  drives, 
outstanding  boys  will  be  singled 
out  for  special  recognition.” 

Canadians  Activs 

In  Canada,  H.  B.  Cowan.  Jr., 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner, 
is  arranging  with  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  for  a 
nationwide  network  show  for 
Saturday  evening,  Oct  6,  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  will  pay  his  respects  to 
carrier  boys. 

Ralph  C^wan,  Toronto  Star,  is 
having  an  ad  prepared  and  mat¬ 
rices  sent  to  all  Canadian  news¬ 
papers,  featuring  a  tribute  to 
carriers.  The  Canadian  Press 
wire  service  will  send  out  sev¬ 
eral  news  stories  including  a 


feature  story  about  two  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  war  heroes  who  were  for¬ 
mer  carriers.  The  Peterborough 
Examiner  will  award  its  annual 
college  scholarship  to  the  most 
outstanding  all-around  carrier 
on  Newspaperboy  Day. 

Don  R.  Davis,  Birmingham 
News- Age-Herald,  says  that  Bir¬ 
mingham  papers  will  publish  an 
edtorial  on  Newspaperboy  Day 
and  will  feature  a  story  about 


Above  is  the  Anne  Mergen  car¬ 
toon,  entitled  “Who  Says  There's 
No  Indispensable  Man?"  used  by 
Miami  Daily  News  as  part  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaperboy  Day  observ¬ 
ance  last  year. 

newspaperboys,  mentioning  that 
Frank  Buck  of  “Bring-’em-back- 
alive”  fame  will  speak  to  the 
boys  and  their  guests  at  the  city 
auditorium,  Oct.  9. 

Letter  to  Parents 

W.  A.  Cordingley,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  reports  that 
their  promotional  activities  will 
include  an  editorial  in  the  Trib¬ 
une,  a  front-page  cartoon  in  the 
Register,  front-page  boxes  in 
both  papers,  a  proclamation  by 
the  governor,  the  latter  to  be 
featured  in  a  broadside  to  car¬ 
riers,  along  with  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  tribute.  A  copy  of 
the  editorial  and  a  letter  will  be 
sent  to  parents  of  carriers. 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind. )  News-Sentinel,  will  make 
awards  to  carriers  for  meritori¬ 
ous  work.  Those  with  the  most 
merit  points  will  be  appointed 
to  various  positions  on  the  news¬ 
paper  to  serve  on  Oct.  6  as  ju¬ 
nior  executives  and  department 
heads.  Their  names  and  pictures 
will  appear  in  the  paper  along 
with  a  story  on  what  the  paper 
is  doing  to  train  and  encourage 
carriers.  Several  of  the  boys 
will  be  interviewed  by  the 
mayor  on  a  radio  program. 

Big  Rally  Planned 

J.  M.  Black,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  replied: 
"To  celebrate  Newspaperboy 
Day  we  have  scheduled  a  big 
show  Friday  night,  Oct.  5,  at  the 
Shrine  auditorium  for  the  car¬ 
riers  and  their  parents.  ’They 
will  have  as  their  guests,  school 
authorities,  civic  leaders  and  city 
officials,  with  talks  by  prominent 
citizens  extolling  the  virtues  of 
newspaperboy  training.” 

Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  Times, 
who  sponsors  an  intensive  year- 
around  program  for  carriers,  has 
arranged  for  proclamations  from 
Michigan’s  governor  and  De¬ 
troit’s  mayor.  There  will  be  an 
editorial  in  the  Times  on  Oct.  5, 
congratulating  carriers  and  in¬ 
forming  readers  of  the  boys’  day 


of  their  own,  with  pictures  on 
Oct.  6  of  carriers  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Willard  P.  Horsman,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  will 
again  devote  a  full-page  ad  to 
carrier  boys.  The  ad  will  list 
the  names  of  240  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  The  Pantagraph  is  distrib¬ 
uting  a  new  booklet  entitled, 
“Education  for  a  Successful  Fu¬ 
ture,”  designed  to  sell  routes  to 
present  and  prospective  carriers. 
They  will  be  given  to  parents 
and  teachers.  Dr.  George  W. 
Crane,  newspaper  columnist,  will 
address  a  combined  meeting  of 
city  luncheon  clubs  to  open  ob¬ 
servance  of  Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  1. 

Clark  Farber,  Miami  Daily 
News,  plans  to  repeat  much  of 
the  successful  promotion  used 
last  year  to  spotlight  the  great 
job  newspaperboys  did  in  de¬ 
livering  war  news  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  effort  consisted  of 
inviting  readers  to  write  a  letter 
praising  their  newspaperboy  if 
they  considered  him  worthy.  A 
$50  war  bond  was  offered  to  the 
carrier  receiving  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  complimentary  let¬ 
ters.  The  contest  ended  in  a  tie 
with  two  boys  getting  100 
and  duplicate  prizes  were 
awarded. 

Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  is  running  a  con¬ 
test  for  parents,  instead  of  for 
carriers.  The  contest  will  offer 
six  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  par¬ 
ents  who  submit  the  best  essays 
on  one  of  two  subjects:  “Why 
I  Want  My  Child  to  be  a  Call 
Carrier”  or  “The  Benefits  De¬ 
rived  by  My  Child  as  a  Call 
Carrier.”  The  prize-winning  es¬ 
says  will  appear  in  the  “Junior 
Call,”  published  on  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day,  along  with  other  ma¬ 
terial  of  special  interest  to  car¬ 
riers,  including  an  editorial. 

Clem  O’Rourke,  Cleveland 
Press,  announced  that  the  Press 
intends  printing  a  chronological 
review  of  the  many  war  serv¬ 
ices  of  carriers  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  along  with  a  special  tribute 
to  carriers  in  several  editorial 
features. 

The  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  Telegram  are  planning  a 
theater  party  for  carriers. 

■ 

Belmont  Dennis 
Heads  Georgia  Group 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  24 — Bel¬ 
mont  Dennis  of  Covington  was 
named  president  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  as  the  group 
ended  its  59th  convention  here 
Sept.  22.  Adj.  Gen.  Marvin  Grif¬ 
fin,  editor  of  the  Bainbridge 
Post  Searchlight,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Roy  McGinty. 
of  the  Calhoun  Times,  reelected 
treasurer. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting 
where  business  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  formally  concluded,  the 
visiting  editors  heard  a  talk  by 
Editor  Wright  Bryan  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  who  spoke  of  his 
experiences  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  as  a  prisoner. 

Dennis,  as  new  president,  out¬ 
lined  aims  of  the  association  for 
the  coming  year,  and  said  that  it 
would  increase  its  services  to 
editors  and  place  a  man  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  charge  of  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Atlanta. 


Syndicates'  Services 
Boost  Public  Morale 
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troop  train  despite  railroid  uv 
terference  and  the  series  of « 
cles  he  wrote  which  ledu 
improvement  of  troop  w 
service. 

Then  about  a  year  and  a  to 
ago  the  War  Department  wiaw 


MOPSV  JUST  LOVtS  THIS  T 
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Uniform  appeal  for  qirk 


comic  books  to  distribute  bj 
parachute  to  front  lines  and  ii- 
accessible  spots  in  Burma,  hdu 
and  elsewhere.  All  the  syndi¬ 
cates  contributed  their  comio 
and  King  printed  them  into  16- 
page  “GI  Comics  ’  books  for  tla 
War  Department.  Other  serv¬ 
ices  prompted  wanted  the  saiu 
type  of  feature  and  soon  KFS 
was  also  printing  “Oversea: 
Comics,”  “Jeep  Comics’  and 
“Leatherneck  Comics.”  Circula¬ 
tion  mounted  from  400,000  lo 
1.500,000. 

In  aiding  the  services  to  trak 
personnel,  cartoonists  have  bee 
most  effective.  Much  has  bee 
said  of  the  cartoon-type  trainiq 
movies,  less  of  Frank  Becks 
illustrations  in  service  lani^e 
books.  Popeye  and  Wimpy 
showed  the  Navy  at  Baintaridit 
Md.,  the  right  and  wrong  way 
to  behave  in  uniform.  Moo- 
while  Science  Service  opened  its 
club  membership  to  school  sci¬ 
ence  club  members  without  due 
to  encourage  training  for  war 
work. 

■ 

Daily's  Bus  Speeds 
Veterans'  Return 

New  Bedford,  Mass..  Sept  3 
— Nineteen  soldiers  of  New  W 
ford’s  own  212th  Armored  FM 
Artillery  Battalion  of  the  6tt 
Armored  Division  were  home** 
hours  sooner  last  night,  w 
being  transported  from  W 
Devens  separation  center  W  • 
bus  chartered  by  the  New  Ba- 
ford  Standard-Times.  The  W 
was  decorated  with  pl***J® 
which  proclaimed  “The  Stw 
ard-Times  Servicemen’s  Special 
A  reporter,  photographer,  oww 
of  the  bus  company  a™*  * 
Mayor's  secretary,  went  to  ***■ 
ens.  They  received  a  wiW  ^ 
ception  from  the  boys 
hadn’t  seen  their  families  a 
more  than  two  years. 
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Your  sights  have  been 
raised  some  in  13  years 
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3*  PaopI*  war*  mor*  than  satisfied  with 
our  1932  gasoline— in  1932.  If  no  im{»t)ve- 
ments  had  been  introduced  you’d  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  today.  For  you  would  know  of 
nothing  better  to  compare  it  with.  But  com¬ 
petition  would  not  permit  us  to  stand  still. 


1*  In  1932  Union  Oil  came  out  with  a  new 
gasoline  called  76.  We  made  quite  a  fuss 
about  it.  For  it  was  demonstrably  better  than 
other  gasolines  on  the  market  —  so  much 
better,  in  fact,  that  our  sales  went  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  new  dealers  joined 
us  by  the  hatful. 


2*  If  w*  war*  to  put  out  that  same  gaso¬ 
line  today,  only  13  years  later,  it  would  lose 
us  customers  and  dealers.  For  by  modern 
standards  it  was  of  a  quality  a  good  deal 
lower  than  what  you’re  accustomed  to  now, 
and  you’d  recognize  the  difference  instant¬ 
ly.  The  fact  that  your  sights  have  been 
raised  so,  in  only  13  years,  is  due  largely  to 
one  thing— competition. 
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5*  But  in  13  years  that  total  progress  was 
considerable.  Now  if  the  oil  business  had 
been  a  monopoly-private  or  governmental 
-it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  have  happened. 
For  there  simply  aren’t  the  incentives  to 
better  your  product  when  you  already  con¬ 
trol  all  the  trade. 


a*  Far  each  of  us  knew  that  if  we  could 
put  out  a  product  a  little  bit  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  industry  we  could  get  more 
business.  Consequently,  even  the  company 
that  was  in  the  lead  kept  constantly  search¬ 
ing  for  improvements.  Progress  from  year 
to  year  was  gradual -as  it  always  is. 


6*  So  os  long  as  there’s  still  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  an  industry,  the  only  way  to 
guarantee  maximum  progress  is  to  have  an 
economic  system  thatguarantees  maximum 
incentives.  Our  American  system  with  its 
free  competition  provides  these  to  a  degree 
no  other  system  has  ever  approached. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  arid  why  American  busi¬ 
ness  functioru.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  sug- 
gestioruorcriticismsyouhavetooffer.  Writes  The  Preident, 
UnionOil  Company,  Union  OUBldg.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
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Corps  recruitment,  throuih  tiu 
Help  Wanted  classiacaUaT  ® 
Immediately  after  Pearl 
bor,  a  strict,  self-imposed  ce^ 
ship  on  the  Personal 
tion  was  invoked  by  claidSd 
managers.  This  particular  cli^ 
flcation  afforded  an  ideal 
tunity  for  the  transmiiii«n^ 
coded  messages.  " 

With  the  discharge  of  wound 
ed  veterans,  before  V-E  andTj 
Days,  classified  advertlsini  wu 
mindful  of  the  responsibility  d 
this  nation  to  those  who  had 
made  the  supreme  effort.  In  m. 
operation  with  the  various  »«. 
erans’  organizations,  the  Situs- 
tion  Wanted  classificatioiu  wtn 
utilized.  Veterans’  bureaus  wot 
established  and  in  many  cue 
are  still  a  part  of  newspaperi 
assistance  in  the  reconyenion 
era.  Free  classified  advertise 
ments  are  widely  available  lot 
honorably  discharged  service 
men  and  women. 

Surplus  Property 
The  matter  of  war  surplus 

- -  ...  _  property,  amounting  to 

committeea  this  week,  officials  in  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  of  dollars  in  value,  was 
Campaign  look  over  the  chart  of  progress  at  headquarters  in  New  advertising's  next  assignment.  A 
York.  Left  to  right:  Cranston  Williams,  geneal  manager  of  ANPA:  presentation  recommendlm  the 
H.  B.  Fcdrchild.  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  New  York  Suru  use  of  this  type  of  advertisiuf 
Tom  Cathcort,  This  Week  magazine,  and  seated,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  was  made  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun  who  was  ment  of  Commerce,  in  behall  cl 
chairman  of  the  committee.  slf  newspapers,  by  the  ANCAM. 


How  Small  Ads  Did 
Big  Job  in  War 

continued  from  page  11 


would  be  mandatory  if  man¬ 
power  was  to  be  enlisted  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  It  concluded 
that  only  advertising  could  in* 
duce  the  right  worker  to  take 
the  right  job  at  the  right  time. 

In  the  mechanics  of  the  plan, 
it  was  explained  that  through 
the  use  of  editorial  and  news 
space,  plus  classified  promotion 
throughout  the  publication,  ap¬ 
peals  and  arguments  which 
would  arouse  the  desire  for 
readers  to  seek  a  war  job  could 
be  presented.  The  publication 
of  these  specific  job  opportuni* 
ties,  in  the  Help  Wanted  classi* 
fications,  were  described  as  di* 
rectories  through  which  the  de¬ 
sire  to  engage  in  war  work  could 
be  directed  into  intelligent  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  over-all  purpose  of  the 
ANCAM  plan  was  to  create  vol-  Before  turning  over  the  job  of  waste  paper  collection  to  local  salvage 

untary  cooperation,  through  the  ......  —  . .  _ 

use  of  ciassified  advertising  and 
classified  advertising  promotion 
by  the  daily  newspapers,  as  an 
aid  to  the  voluntary  mobilization 
of  war  manpower — without  cost 
to  the  federal  Government. 

Followed  U.  S.  Recommendations 

The  ANCAM  plan,  in  addition 
to  the  orderly  recruitment  and 
mobilization  of  essential  man¬ 
power,  provided  for  promotion 
and  advertising  which  would 


Mcwn- co*isuMf«i’*®ran 


of  advertisements  for  the  Fur-  were  published  in  conjunction 
nished  Rooms  and  Furnished  with  the  classification  headings. 
Apartments  classification.  In  ad-  wherein  this  particular  mer- 
dition,  these  published  advertise-  chandise  was  offered  for  sale, 
ments  were  clipped  by  the  local  In  addition,  working  arrange- 
War  Housing  Centers  for  their  ments  between  local  offices  of 
reference  files.  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 

Child  Wslfora  tion  and  the  newspapers  facili- 

.  ..  ^  tated  the  enforcement  of  OPA 

Another  “by-product’  of  the  regulations 
recruitment  of  manpower,  par-  '  . 

ticularlv  the  introduction  of  Seamen  Recruited 


fact,  it  was  necessary  for  ttu 
government  to  ration  newsprint 
Despite  these  severe  handicaps 
newsprint  conservation,  space 


order  that  the  full  potency  and 
impact  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  could  be  placed  firmly  and 
completely  behind  the  war  effort 
Newspaper  classified  advertis¬ 
ing’s  task  is  not  completed.  Witt 
social  and  economic  security  the 
keystone  of  reconversion,  the  it 
employment  and  relocation  o 
the  nation’s  manpower  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits  is  a  prime  » 
sential  to  this  change-over.  Tw 
_ 

opportunities  affording  gai^ 
ed  in  preference  to  legislaw 


XJ.UUS111K  .nuuuli-  necessary  commoaiues,  noi  lo  mg  cooperaiion.  , 

istration,  in  conjunction  with  mention  luxuries,  far  exceeded  Other  government  projects  in  Help  Wanted  emuinns  wim  jw 
the  War  Advertising  Council  the  supply.  Again,  through  the  which  classified  advertising  was  opportunities  affording  ga^ 

and  the  Oflffee  of  War  Inforrna-  offices  of  the  ANCAM,  bulletins  actively  engaged  were  such  cam-  employment  will  ever  b^cw 

twn,  launched  an  extensive  were  directed  to  all  newspapers  paigns  as  fuel  conservation,  preference  to  legiw 

^hare  Your  Home”  campaign,  advising  publishers  and  manag-  through  the  Fuel  classifications;  doles  or  unemployment  gra 
^e  campaign,  among  other  me-  ers  of  the  existing  Maximum  stop  accidents,  absenteeism,  V-  ties. 

dia,  utilized  sponsored  display  Price  Regulations  and  the  vari-  mail,  cadet  nurse  recruitment.  It  has  been  newspaper  clasff 

advertisements  calling  attention  ous  articles  affected  by  these  forest  conservation  and  food  nu-  fled  advertising’s  privilege  to 

to  the  existing  emergency  and  controls.  trition,  as  theme  copy  for  classi-  serve  with  distinction 

st^es^g  that  patriotic  citizens  Although  it  was  impossible  as  fled  advertising  promotion,  di-  World  War  II.  And,  with  p»^ 

offer  that  spare  room,  through  well  as  impracticable  for  the  rectly  tled-in  with  solicitation  otic  enthusiasm  it  will  align  it 

the  citified  ads.  newspapers  to  assume  the  re-  efforts.  Last  but  not  least,  class-  self  with  the  tasks  of  the  futiw 

During  the  10-week  period  of  sponsibility  of  policing  all  ad-  ified  advertising  has  been  ack-  and  plan  to  be  of  continued 

the  campaign,  classified  man-  vertisements  or  attempting  to  nowledged  as  an  invaluable  con-  greater  service  to  its  readers 
agers  increased  the  solicitation  enforce  the  regulations,  notices  tributor  to  the  Women’s  Army  advertisers. 
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Ground  Crew 


Without  America's  Truck  Lines— No  Airlines— No  Air  Mail 
No  Industry  Capable  of  Supporting  a  Prosperous  Post  War  Era 

Sear  those  motors  hum?  It’s  you  see  landing  . . .  the  car  you  drive  We  have  the  highways  . .  .  have 

an  independent  system  of  truck  trans¬ 
portation  .  .  .  we  have  the  "know¬ 
how”  m  make  it  work. 

That’s  why  we’re  confident  that  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  will 
come  fast  .  .  .  with  peacetime  pros¬ 
perity  once  again  for  America— and 
the  whole  wide  world. 


war  we 


AmerkanTruckihg 


AMHKAN  nuCKINO  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON.  O.  C 
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August  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Aa  compiled  by  Media  RerordH 


\KK«»N,  OHIO 

1945  1944 

Beacun  Juurnal-c..  931,310  800,324 

Bracuii  Journal  s  .  .  283, 602  259,564 


Grand  Total . , 


1,214,972  1,059,888 


ALBANY,  N.  T. 

Knickerbker  New»-e  740,081  688,381 

Times  Union-m..,  570,819  521,249 

•Times  Union-S  .,  256,520  237^65 

Grand  Total...,  1,567.420  1,447,495 

.\I.Bl«|lKB«t-K,  NEW  MEXICO 

Journal-m  .  351,972  363,246 

Tribune-e  .  408,350  415,563 

Joumal-S  .  96,630  82,498 

Grand  Total ... .  856,952  861,307 

ATL,\NTA.  GA. 

Con^tirutio■I-m  , . .  624,102  560,500 

Journals  .  "99,979  717,224 

‘tConstitution-S  . .  303,994  302.099 

Journal-S  .  347,696  339,303 

Grand  Total _  2,075,771  1,919,126 

B.VLTIMORE,  MD. 

News- Post  e  .  705,952  703,756 


Sunm  . . 

Sun<  . 

*.\mericanS 
tSun-S  .... 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1945  1944 

Plain  Dealer-m  ...  674,105  592,510 

New»-e  .  506,446  511,975 

Press-e  .  856,403  820,342 

•tPlain  Dealers..  484,270  452,191 

Grand  Total....  2,521,224  2,377,018 
COLUMBt'S,  OHIO 

Uispalche  .  969,620  856,654 

Citizen-e .  588,708  501,855 

Ohio  State  Jour.-ra.  413,118  344,589 

Disi>afcli-S  .  368,290  334,103 

Citizen-S  .  169.146  165.228 

Star  w  .  43,870  43,973 

Granil  Total _  2,550,752  2,246,402 

DALLAS,  TEX^YS 

News-m  .  988,962  943,863 

Times  Herald-e  ...  1,165,120  1,180,238 

tNews-S  .  388,163  370,393 

Tiroes-Herald  S  ...  347,771  335,211 

Grand  Total _  2,890,016  2,829,705 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Toumal  m  .  522,221  411,059 


GLK.NN  FALLS,  .N.  V. 

1945  1944 

Post-Star  (See  note)  403,698  357,025 

Not*:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 

HAKKISHi;K(i,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  695,294  530,142 

Telcgraph-e  .  556,889  441,525 

Grand  Total -  1,252,183  971,667 

Not*;  News-e  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


768,132  655,221 

1,080,803  1,016,203 
264,686  248,135 

460,963  423,850 


Grand  Total -  3,280,536  3,047,165 

BAYONNE,  N.  t. 

Times-e  .  102,457  249,042 

Not*:  Paper  not  published.  Strike 
August  1st  to  19th. 

BIRMINGH.YM.  .MA. 

.\ge  llerald-m  _  312,294  518,417 

News-e  .  511,197  783,970 

Post-e  .  252,179  468.462 

tNews  k  Age- 

Herald-S  .  140,267  419,415 

Grand  ToUl _  1.215,937  2,190.264 

Not*:  The  Age-Herald  linage  does 
not  include  advertising  August  1-16, 
1943,  inclusive,  and  the  News  and  Post 
linages  do  not  include  advertising  Au¬ 
gust  1-15,  1945,  inclusive,  because  of 
strike. 

BU8TON.  M.48I8. 

Record-Amer’n-m-e.  325,294  301,490 

Globe-m-e  .  628,805  618.694 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note)  .  673,438  647,494 

Post-m  .  496,560  480,736 

•.Advertisers  _  205.943  184,424 

Globe-S  .  404,303  348,418 

tHerald-S  .  435,095  426,720 

Post-S  .  202,892  200,205 

Grand  Total _  3,372,330  3,208,181 

Not*;  Globe  is  sold  in  combination, 
morning  and  evsning.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Record-m  is  sold  in  combination 
with  the  .-Ymerican-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  is  given. 

Bl'FKALO,  N.  Y. 

0>urier  Express-m.  544,076  527,059 

News-e  .  1,076,749  935.951 

•Courier  Express-S  335,409  324,691 

Grand  Total _  1,956,234  1,787.701 

CAMDEN,  N.  t. 

(Courier  (See  note)  665,064  662.310 

Not*  :  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  oue  edition, 
Courier-e  only,  is  given. 

(EDAB  ILYPIDA,  IOH.4 

Gazette-e  .  502.061  495,812 

Gazrtte-S  .  127,602  122,035 

Grand  Total _  629,663  617347 

CHIC.YGO,  ILL. 

#Tribuiie-m  .  1,092,312  996,857 

Sunni  .  632,115  519,489 

tDaily  News-e _  920,326  895,417 

Herald-.\merican-e. .  509,124  467,760 

Times-e  .  403,358  446.136 

Tribune-S  .  651,823  563,843 

Sun-S  .  267.221  201,874 

*Herald-.\merican-S  230,478  208,610 

Times-S  .  90.020  72.524 


Toumal-m  . 

Herald-e  . 

News-e  . 

Journal  Herald-S . . 
News-S  . 


962,391 

1,095,844 

187,827 

213,558 


Grand  Total _  2,981,841  2,628,860 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  -Vews  m  272,911  258.729 

Post-e  .  957.717  864.422 

Rockv  Mtn.  News  S  83,793  59,073 

Post-S  .  272,120  258,436 

Grand  Total  ... .  1.586,541  1.440,660 

DBS  MOINF.S.  lOM’A 

Register-m  .  403,676  349,987 

TnT)une-e  .  487,283  431,935 

Register-S  .  212.451  202.018 

Grand  ToUl _  1,103,410  983.940 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  496,726  604,534 


News-e  . 

Times-e  . 

Free  Press  S 
tNews-S  . . . . 
•Times-S  . . . 


1.141.008 

565,468 

226.994 

481.651 

280,391 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m . 

484,687 

491,940 

Times-e  . 

1,083,784 

933^25 

Courant-S  . 

193,030 

263,324 

Grand  Total.... 

1,761,501 

1,688,489 

HEMPSTEAD 

TOWN,  N. 

Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e  . 

470,946 

390,921 

Newsday-e  . 

492,241 

351,987 

Grand  Total.... 

963,187 

742,908 

HOBUKKN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e  . 

496,093 

392,654 

HOI STON 

,  TEXAS 

Clironicle*e  . 

1,180,793 

1.092.086 

Post-m  . 

789,069 

700,752 

I*rc»s*e  . 

642,532 

569,027 

Chr<micle-S  . 

378,097 

316,917 

Post-S  . 

277,342 

288,831 

Grand  ToUl _  3,192,2.38  3,195,514 

DCLCTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  543.371  491,928 

News  Tribune-m  ..  404,139  334,979 

News  Tribune-S  ..  205,175  179,305 

Grand  Total _  1.152.685  1,006,212 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  393.352  407,206 

Herald  Post-e  _  404,110  413,923 

Times-S  .  129.956  136.063 

Grand  Total _  927,418  957,192 

RRIE  PA« 

Dispatch  Hemld-e.’  48.3.449  411.288 

Timese  .  649,5.39  540.588 

Dispatch  Herald-S.  222,727  162,294 

Grand  Total _  1.355,915  1,114,170 

EVANSVILLE,  I.ND. 

Courier-m  .  671.877  610.787 

Press-e  .  689,887  656.641 

Courier  Sr  Press-S.  171,804  169,788 

Grand  Total ... .  1.53.3.568  1.437.216 
n.INT,  MICH. 

Tournale  .  943,447  832,0.37 

Journals  .  215.169  179.033 

Grand  Total _  1,158,616  1,011,070 

FORT  MAYNE.  IND. 
Joumal-Gazette-m  .  300,482  573,838 

Nesvs-Sentinel-e  ...  455,811  846,406 

Journal-Gazette- S  ..  94,359  278,242 

Grand  Total _  850,652  1,698,486 

Not*:  The  Journal-Gazette  and  New-s- 
isentinel  linages  do  not  include  advertis¬ 
ing  .August  1-19,  1945,  inclusive,  because 
of  strike. 

FORT  MlIRTH.  TEX.AB 
Star-Telegram-m  282,127  283,774 

Star-Telegrara-e  .  .  592,633  645,552 

Press-e  .  553,177  .382,085 

Sfar-Telegram-S  ..  217.931  207.280 


Gr.>nd  Total -  3,267,833  2,967.623 

l.NDLYN.YPOLIH,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,061,082  1,005,229 

Star  m  .  833,753  832,621 

Times-e  .  772,029  707,992 

tstar-s  .  447,694  504.439 

Grand  Total -  3,114,558  3,050,281 

JACKMONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m _  624,143  581,995 

Journal-e  .  588,762  511,764 

Times  Union-S -  269,293  240,098 

Grand  Total -  1,482,198  1,333,857 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e...  206,007  465,944 

Not*:  Not  published  August  1-19  in¬ 
clusive.  due  to  strike. 

JOHNHTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (^e  note)  765,549  692,902 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  l>emocrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  463,102  425,183 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  509,906  487,952 

Journal-S  .  165,713  160,750 

News-Sentinel-S  ..  185,432  172,276 

Grand  Total _  1,324,153  1,246,161 

L.\WRENCE.  MAHH.  i 

Tribune  (See  note)  463,466  443.732 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e) 
only  is  given. 

lok  angeled,  calif. 

£]taminer-m  .  596,355  666,706 

Tiraes-m  .  598,562  610,309 

Herald- Express-e  .  624,244  555,371 

News-d  .  631,848  535,110 

•Examiners  .  389,344  379,921 

tTimesS  .  386,494  378,161 

Grand  Total....  3,226,847  3,125,578 

LOCIHVILLK,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m.  528,810  506,302 

Times-e  .  702,401  624,399 

Courier  Journal-S.  302,586  317,050 

Grand  Total _  1,533,797  1,447,751 

LOWELL,  .MAS8. 

Siin  e  .  421,947  392,423 

MANCHEhiTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note  I  .  461.918  411,876 

.Note:  Manchester  Union-m  and 

Lcader-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  Union-m  only,  is 
show  n. 

MEMl'IIIK,  TENN. 

Conimerc’l  Appeal-m  774,617  628,371 

I’ress-Scimitar-e  . .  554,520  415,540 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  317,170  285,248 


.MILWAUKEE,  WI8. 

.Sentinel-m  . 

Journal-e  . 

•Sentinel-S  .  20l!242 

tJoumal-S  .  509;^J^  |•’4U 

Grand  Total  ....  Xs85,752 
MINNEAPDLI8.  MINN. 

Tnbune-m  .  SOzw 

Star  Journal-e  ....  831,260  JcjS 

. .  486.366  42Im 

Tnbune-S  .  336,393  Jsojg 

Grand  Total -  2,330.667  LOWjk 

•MODEMTtt,  (  .UJF. 

.  409,943  415  m 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Stare  .  1,030,691  974CV 

Gazette-m  .  455,09*  swii 

La  Prease-e  .  860.406  gllja 

La  Patrie-e  .  138,013  134jb 

Herald-e  .  132:940  iulS 

Standards  .  81,339  oiii{ 

La  Patrie-S  .  131,437 

Grand  Total  -  2,829,924 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  487,873  4056a 

Star->n  .  4  54,73  3  404671 

btar-S  .  164,660  1J36R 

Grand  Total....  1.107,266 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  644,340  583,451 

Tennessean-m  ....  638,545  562J12 

Tennessean-S  .  343,87  3  367,m 

Grand  Total....  1,626,758  LSUM 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  ....  400,405  496611 

News-e  .  1,054,214  883  704 

Call-S  .  181,583  196619 

Star-Ledger-S  ....  114,958  113J26 

Grand  Total....  1,751,160  l,690,m 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Journal  Courier-m  327,976  298,4)4 

kegister-e  .  800,886  757619 

Kegister-S  .  154,105  171621 

Grand  Total _  1,282,967  U26,9IS 

NEW  ORLEANS,  L.I. 

Times  Picayune-m.  1,114,033  1,054,916 

Item-e  .  758,44  1  873,481 

States-e  .  800,669  611,097 

Times  Picayune  & 

States-S  .  490,395  531,861 


States-S  .  490,395  531,861 

Grand  ToUl  _  3,163,538  3,071,354 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tiraes-m  .  932,171  693644 

Herald  Tribune-m.  785,465  587637 

News-m  .  1,010,686  812,451 

-Mirror-m  .  293,381  244.411 

Joumal-American-e.  746,454  599.415 

Post-e  .  442,358  489,644 

Sun-e  .  795,925  829J75 

World-Telegram-e  .  782,271  661,618 

Times-S  .  743,215  616633 

tHerald  Tribune-S  5  88,133  475611 

#News-S  .  515,416  423.6r 

Mirror-S  .  152,813  1166M 

•#JournaI-Amer’n-S.  297,357  253691 

Grand  Total _  8,085,645  6,805,8« 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BBOOKLTHI 

Eagle-e  .  555.306  4M.« 

Eagle-S  .  166.945  HAW 

Grand  Total _  722,251  6306« 

NIAGARA  FALI-S,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  703,382  613,38 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e  . .  .  571,289 

Tribune-e  .  760,035  642,5f 

Tribune-S  .  254.061  245,5)5 

Grand  Total....  1.5  85,385  1.357,449 

OKLAHOMA  4TTY,  OKL4. 

Oklahoman-m  .  5  88,704  503,7S 

Times-e  .  658.492  582,88 

Uklahoman-S  .  242,000  731,775 

Grand  Total....  1.489.196  1.318,48 
4IMAHA.  NEBR. 

World  Herald-e  . . .  555,799  547,78 

World  llerald-S  ...  266,108  257673 


Grand  Total....  4,796,777  4,372,510  Grand  ToUl....  1,645.868  1,518.691  Grand  Total....  1,646,307  1,329,159  Grand  Total....  821,907  805.051 


CINCINN.YTI,  OHIO 


FRESNO.  C.YLIK. 


Enquirer  m  .  592,739  538,320  ge*-'  . 

Post-e  .  764,525  798,960  Bce-S  .  142,056  142,067 

Times-Star-e  .  851,558  806,583  ^ 

tEnquirer-S  .  490,640  481,870  Grand  Total -  607,234  631,731 

-  -  G.VRY,  IND. 

Grand  Total _  2,699,462  2,625,733  Post-Tribune-e  _  895,590  796,030 


•Herald-S  . 

\cws-S  . 


MIAMI,  FI^.  Not*:  World  Herald  sold  in  coojxw 

Horald-m  .  7M,403  670.802  linage  of  one  edition  (e)  011I7  » 

.>ews-e  .  737,421  608,943  ,hown 

•Herald-S  .  284,173  269,423  pawti  i  kft  R  I 

.  246,439  126,021  .....  VeiS^Anl 

Grand  Total _  1,958,436  1,675,189  (CofUiaazd  on  pag*  *®) 
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Strikes— or  Jobs? 


Socony- Vacuum  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  employees  in  its  refineries  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  East  Chicago.  Indiana,  which  have  been  closed  by  strikes: 

To  All  Employees: 

Inasmuch  as  the  union  has  called  a  strike  in  our  operations,  we  think  you  should 
know  the  Company’s  position,  so  you  can  judge  the  matter  for  yourself. 

In  returning  to  its  peacetime  work  week,  Socony-Vacuum  has  offered  to  increase 
hourly  wage  rates  by  15%  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  reduction  in  working  hours.  Since 
1941,  the  Company  has  already  increased  refinery  wage  rates  about  20%,  so  this  would 
mean  a  total  increase  of  about  38%  in  both  hourly  wages  and  weekly  “take-home”  pay 
as  compared  with  1941. 

The  union  officials  have  rejected  this  offer.  They  demand  a  full  52  hours  pay  for  40 
hours  work.  They  have  now  called  a  strike  and  closed  the  plant,  despite  efforts  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Company  and  the  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service  to  reach  an  agreement. 

We  believe  this  arbitrary  action  to  be  agciinst  the  public  interest  and  against  the 
interest  of  Socony-Vacuum  employees. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  this  Company  plans  to  re-employ  more  than  4500 
regular  employees  now  in  military  services.  It  also  expects  to  retain  most  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  as  temporary  replacements. 

Closing  this  Company’s  plants  by  strikes  will  halt  this  re-employment.  If  extended  to 
other  refineries,  companies  and  industries,  it  will  cripple  the  entire  nation’s  re-employ¬ 
ment.  It  will  also  cause  another  gasoline  shortage,  inflicting  unnecessary  hardship  on  the 
American  people  recently  released  from  rationing. 

Socony-Vacuum  has  been  bargaining  collectively  with  its  employees  for  many  years, 
long  before  this  became  a  legal  requirement.  Its  policy  is  to  pay  at  least  the  prevailing 
industry  rate  for  similar  work  in  the  community.  It  provides  annual  vacations  with  pay 
and  sickness  benefits,  and  has  maintained  a  pension  plan  since  1903. 

The  relationship  between  management  and  employees  in  this  Company  has  been 
unusually  satisfactory.  We  hope  it  will  continue,  and  that  the  Company  will  always 
provide  steady  employment  at  good  wages. 

In  considering  the  present  union  demands,  each  employee  should  ask  himself  these 
questions: 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  pay  since  1941,  and  the  15%  increase  now 
offered  by  the  Company,  is  the  union  justified  in  demanding  a  full  52 
hours  pay  for  40  hours  work — in  other  words,  a  30%  increase? 

Is  it  reasonable  for  the  union  to  reject  further  negotiations  and  close 
down  a  plant  such  as  this,  paticularly  when  the  nation  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  re-employment? 

What  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  made  to  the  service  man  who 
returns  to  get  his  old  job  back? 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 
B.  Brewster  Jennings,  President 
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August  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Continmmi  from  page  T8) 

rmiRi.t,  iLi.. 

r  ,  T  >’<5  1944 

Journal  TranKnpt  e  798,690  741  950 

i-'V  -  805.914  673,394 

Journal  Star-S  212,723  223,042 

Grand  Total,,..  7.817,327  1,638,386 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
TEvernDf  Bulletin-e  863,553  875.522 

Inguirer  m  .  839,206  770,643 

2'’^  .  358,057  384.493 

Reoordm  .  603,851  635,355 

Inquirer-S  .  438,212  387.623 

Record  s  .  281,071  265.954 

Grand  Total -  3,383,950  3,319.590 

pitthbueoh,  pa. 

Pom  Gazette-m  . . .  459,242  416,722 

••••/ .  912.487  851,169 

Sun-Tel^aph  e  . .  443,555  481,055 

••Vc  "  544,922 

Sun-Telrfraph-S  ..  262,414  251,971 

Grand  Total -  2,428.430  2,345,839 

POBTLAND,  ORE. 

OreBoaian-m  .  620,595  610,690 

. .  635,225  584.610 

OrepmiuS  -  329,606  311,948 

TJoumalS  .  285.839  269,601 

Grand  Total....  1,871.265  1.776.849 
POBT8MOI  TH,  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  243,998  227,776 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

BuUetine  .  834,639  732,628 

Jouma  -ra  .  487,570  362.665 

Journals  .  182,588  162,986 

Grand  Toul -  1.504,797  1,258,279 

HI7INCT.  BIA88. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  ..  480,711  Not  .Avail. 

^  READING,  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  Note)  651,265  633,407 

.  62,516  36.491 

Grand  Total....  713,781  669,898 

Norn:  Eagle-c  and  Times-m  sold  in 
Moibination,  Hnage  of  one  edition, 
Ka*le-e  only,  ii  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leadeise  ...  841,138  842,315 

Times  Dispatch-m.  624,464  614,371 

Times  DispatebS.  330,211  292,985 

Grand  Total -  1.795.813  1,749,671 

ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-m.  826,848  748,463 

Timea  Unioa.e  ...  799,772  723.652 

Oem.  &  Cbmnicle.-S  350,113  311,935 

Grand  Total -  1.976,733  1,784,050 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Regiater-RepuMice.  712.151  625,913 

Star-m  .  526,258  452,217 

Star-S  .  180,316  150,756 

Grand  ToUl -  1,418,725  1,228.886 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  367,616  317,464 

. .  690,881  737,893 

Union-S  .  162,415  138,687 

Grand  Total -  1,220,912  1,194,044 

ST.  LOl'lS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat -m  .  206,184  416,303 

Poat-Diapatch-e  . . .  333,334  806.889 

Star-Timea-c  .  239,009  509,117 

tGlobe-Democrat-S.  135,570  277,595 

Pott-Dispatch  S  .  .  202.974  423,871 

Grand  Total _  1,117,071  2.433,775 


Chicago  Paper  Salvage 
Totals  4/000  Cars 

Chicago,  Sept  24 — More  than 
160,000,000  pounds  of  waste  pa* 
per,  enough  to  fill  4,000  freight 
cars,  were  contributed  by  Chi¬ 
cagoans  in  21  months  under  an 
organizational  plan  originally 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  Chicago  Waste  Paper  Sal¬ 
vage  Committee,  headed  by  John 
R.  Robinson,  general  chairman, 
is  being  disbanded  this  week, 
but  the  waste  paper  collections 
will  be  continued  through  the 
Chicago  War  Services  Corps, 
successor  to  the  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense. 


Note:  Globe- Democrat  linage  does 

not  include  advertising  August  17-31, 
1945,  inclusive,  and  the  Post- Dispatch 
and  Star-Times  linages  do  not  include 
advertising  Aumst  16-31,  1945,  inclu¬ 
sive,  because  of  strike. 

8T.  FATL,  MINN. 


News-Tribune-e 

Times-e  . 

News-Tribune-S 


Grand  Total.. 


1945 

1944 

Pioneer  Preta-m. . 

435.386 

353,845 

Diapatch-e  . 

651,359 

577,130 

Pioneer  Preas-S . . . 

297.501 

254,119 

Grand  Total .... 

1,384,246 

1,185,094 

BAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Expresa-m  . 

552.997 

605.387 

Newi-e  . 

729,457 

864,964 

Light.e  . 

551,577 

637,717 

Expreaa-S  . 

318,993 

343,036 

•Light-S  . 

271,791 

268,071 

Grand  Total.... 

2.424.815 

2.719.175 

Nots:  The  Express,  News  and  Light 

do  not  include  advertising  August  27- 

31,  1945,  inclusive. 

because  of 

strike. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

810,846 

745,866 

Joumal-e  . 

641,660 

500,304 

Tribune-Sun-e  .... 

1,035,134 

968,095 

Union-S  . 

303,060 

270,607 

Grmnd  Total..  •• 

2,790,700 

2.484.872 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

590,919 

551,562 

Examiner-m  . 

729,305 

652,489 

CalI-Bulletin-«  .... 

564,529 

511,211 

Newa-e  . 

566,213 

447,638 

t(^ronicle-S  . 

263,303 

247,137 

•Examiner-S  . 

381,442 

345,078 

Grand  Total .... 

3,095,711 

2,755,115 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 

\ 

Gasette-m  . 

672,852 

602,983 

Union  Star-e . 

647,169 

569,163 

Grand  Total .... 

1,320,021 

1,172,146 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

504,564 

420,432 

Times-e  . 

522,448 

526.984 

Scrantonian-S  .... 

168,363 

135,916 

Grand  Total .... 

1,195,375 

1,083,332 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m. 

592,372 

540,848 

Star-e  . 

507,259 

447,180 

Timea-e  . 

792,952 

763,777 

*  Post- Intelligencer-  S 

294,596 

278,439 

Times-S  . 

267,256 

252,008 

Grand  Total.... 

2,454,435 

2.282,252 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Toumal-Tribune-e  . 

451,144 

415,427 

Joumal-S  . 

146,694 

141,762 

Grand  Total .... 

597,838 

557,189 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

715,359 

642,770 

Tribune-S  . 

198,773 

180,322 

Grand  Total.... 

914,132 

823,092 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m 

440,490 

384,383 

Chronide-e  . 

658,804 

586,795 

tSpokeaman-Rev’w-S 

280,921 

221,011 

Grand  Total .... 

1,380,215 

1,192,189 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Joumal-e.. 

1,021,086 

879,891 

Post  Standard-m.. 

556,100 

472,053 

•Herald  American-S 

357,794 

337.324 

Post  Standard-S  . . 

211,142 

185,314 

Grand  Total. . . . 

2.146,122 

1.874.582 

Grand  Total.. 
TORON’ 
Globe  &  Mail-m. 


W.AHH. 

1945 

734,741 

577,787 

213,604 

1944 

668,782 

447,939 

233,530 

1,526,132 

1,350,251 

1,  OHIO 

327,817 

258,923 

847,928 

741,132 

265,895 

275,069 

1,441,640 

1,275,124 

CANADA 

680,194 

638,038 

943,706 

913,249 

1,003.491 

990,716 

84,264 

94,412 

2,711,655 

2,636,415 

N,  N.  J. 

607,736 

555.598 

102,241 

78,946 

Times- Advertiser*S . 


Grand  Total....  709,977  634,544 

TROY,  N,  Y, 

Record  (See  note)  582,279  573,293 

Note:  Record-m  told  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Hecord-m  only,  is  given. 
TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  624,373  591,662 

World-m  .  576,217  539,742 

Worlds  .  219,094  251,936 


Grand  Total....  1,419,684 
UNION  CITY,  N.  8. 
Hudson  Dispateb-m  472,336 
WASHINGTON,  D. 


Timea-Herald-d  . . . 

News-e  . . . . 

Post-m  . 

Star-e  . 

*Times-Herald-S  . . 

Post-S  . 

tStar-S  . 


867,776 

565,319 

929,572 

1,183,003 

295,279 

292,791 

380,765 


410,548 

0. 

939,829 

530,709 

825,254 

1,043,069 

290,363 

261,599 

376,023 


Public  schools  were  high  con¬ 
tributors,  with  an  estimated  70.- 
000,000  pounds  collected  under  a 
contest  plan  in  which  the  news¬ 
papers  gave  prizes  to  winning 
schools. 


Col.  Porter  Memorial 

Winnipeg,  Sept.  24 — A  me¬ 
morial  stone  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Col.  Garnet 
Clay  Porter,  veteran  editor  and 
reporter,  was  unveiled  here  last 
week  by  M.  E.  Nichols,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Van- 
couver  Province,  in  the  presence 
of  many  former  associates.  Col. 
Porter  died  last  March. 


Grand  Total....  4,514,505  4,266,846 

WATEBBURY,  CONN. 
Republican  Ainer. 

(See  note)  .  577,895  532,768 

Democrat-e  .  ,101,058  287,954 

Republican-S  .  107,157  105,141 

Grand  Total....  986,110  925,863 

Note:  Republican  American  sold  in 

combination  with  American-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition  ahown,  Republican-m. 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamaron’k  Times-e  173,338  170,858 

Ml  Vernon  Aijus-e  396,879  334,647 

N'ew  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e. .  532,973  412,878 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  .  190,411  178,518 

Port  (Chester  Item-e  338,562  328,167 

Tarrytown  News-e.  196,883  192,513 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  ....  375,928  322,184 

White  Plains  Dis.-e  526,948  444,914 

PeekskUl  SUr-e...  246,835  195,975 

Grand  Total....  2,978,757  2,580,654 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon-e  .  722,701  694,305 

Eagle-m  .  544,215  490,748 

Eagle-e  .  616,885  604,731 

Beacon-S  .  305,037  272,453 

Eagle-S  .  278,203  182,888 


Price  Brothers  &  Co. 
Names  Five  V-Ps 

C.  H.  L.  Jones,  president  of 
Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Que¬ 
bec,  newsprint  manufacturers, 
“pursuant  to  the  company’s  op¬ 
erational  reorganization,”  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  five 
vicepresidents:  A.  C.  Price  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  of  the  parent  company  in 
addition  to  continuing  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Price  Brothers  Sales 
Corporation:  G.  F.  Layne  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
all  manufacturing  operations  of 
the  company  and  its  subsidiaries, 
continuing  as  chief  engineer;  P. 
W.  Sims  becomes  vicepresident 


WOKt  I>iTER.  MASS. 

-r  1  j|g 

rtltgri.iiim  .  60JA1I  sSL 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  657  7lJ  iSS 
Telegram-S  .  202,612  ^ 

Grand  Total ....  1,463.942  iSjiJ 
YOUNGSTOWN,  omo 
Vindicator  Tele.-e.  772.070  atm 

Vindicator  Tele.-S.  241,269  SS 

Grand  Total -  LOl 3,339  "iS^ 

FIgum  Supplied  by  PuUMai 
BRONX,  N.  V,  C. 

Home  News-e  ....  233.479  vii. 

Home  -News-S  ....  64.658  *2^ 

Grand  Total -  298,137  ij^ 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-ra  .  642,994  5«n 

Star-e  .  658.727  6MM 

Star-S  .  400,713  rUff. 

Grand  Total -  1,702,434  Ijljjji 

NEW  BEDFORD,  HA88. 
Standard-Times-e  .  487,942  miii 

Standard-Times- S  .  82,684  HJH 

Grand  Total....  570,626  4S4jii 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADTEBTRBK 
IN  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  CWK 
WEEKLY  .AND  THIS  WI8|> 
AUGUST,  1»4« 

•‘•AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lam 
56,226  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  S 
21,308  is  included  in  the  Sunday 
of  the  following  papers:  Albaay  lEi 
Union,  Baltimore  American,  BoMJU 
vertiser,  CTiicago  Herald-Americai,  St- 
troit  Ttimes,  Milwaukee  Sentuicl,  In 
York  Joumal-American,  Pittsbunk 
Telegraph,  San  Antonio  LighL  Smmt 
Herald-American,  Washington 
Herald. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Ur 

56.226  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Eana 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mismi  Bnl' 
and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Unsge  21J* 
in  the  .-AtlanU  Omstitution. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Lis« 

29.226  and  “COMIC  WEEKLr  Lis* 
21,308  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ezaami 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  SMtIi 
Post-Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  lit* 

59.226  in  the  Portland  Oregoniaa. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  »JI1 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  fizures  of  lk 
following  papers:  .Atlanta  Cooslitiitia. 
Bidtimore  Sum  Boston  Herald,  Chop 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  (lot 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Ddns 
News,  Indianapolis  Star,  MempUs 
mercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  JotnnaL  jjw 
York  Herald  Tribune,  PhUadelBhh  be 
Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  WnsbiRia 
Star. 

16,271  lines  in  the  Birmingha*  Hm 
&  Age  Herald.  11,230  lines  in^.tbe  k 
Louis  Globe- Democrat.  27,581  1*  • 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland 
nal,  San  Francisco  (^hronide  and  Sp 
kane  Spokesman  Review. 

#  SPLIT  RUN  LINAGE-CWjp 
Tribune-m,  151.372;  S.  81.006.  ^ 
York  Vews-ra,  321.848:  S,  llWj 
Journal-.American-e.  212.077;  S,  SWi 


in  charge  of  finance*  and  if 
counts,  continuing  as  treiio* 
and  comptroller;  M.  R.  j* 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  wood 
lands  operations:  and  W.  I 
Good  becomes  vicepresldenl  * 
the  new  department  of  1*1# 
personnel  and  welfare. 


Public  Relations  Po^ 

San  Francisco,  S^t.  24— Iw 
lication  of  a  Public  Reiwo# 
Journal  by  the  American  Oi®' 
cil  on  Public  Relations  of  w 
Pine  St.,  this  city,  will  begin  W 
15,  it  is  announced  by  Vlrgilb 
Rankin,  Council  director. 
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CmCULATION 


Regional  Presidents  No.  I 
ARTHUR  DANIEL.  AtjLi 
Journal,  president  of  cJI 
Southern  Circulation  Maaata 
Association,  is  a 
dyed  -  in  -  the  - 
wool  circulator 
from  below  the  \ 

Mason  -  Dixon  1 

Line.  He  began  j 
with  the  Birm-  **  H 
ingham  News.  ^  jf 

working  as  mail  aM  1 

and  errand  boy 
two  summers 
when  Ray  South 
was  circulation 
manager  of  the 
News.  Later  he  Pcmi.i 

attended  How¬ 
ard  College  in  Birmingham 
He  entered  the  newspap* 
business  actively  under  Dm 
Davis  on  the  Birmingham  Nevi 
in  September.  1932.  as  district 
manager  in  the  city  circulatta 
department.  Then  he  went  to 
the  Nashville  Banner,  umJcr 
Horace  Powell,  as  city  circuh- 
tion  supervisor. 

In  March.  1935.  he  joined  thi 
Atlanta  Journal  as  assistant  dn 
director,  still  under 


S.  F.  Examiner 
Wins  National 
Fleet  Contest 


FREE  PLANE  RIDES  FOR  CARRIERS 

Aviation  Day  will  be  the  highpoint  of  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  lournal's 
Newspaperboy  Day.  according  to  Rex  Fisher,  circulation  manager, 
who  has  arranged  ior  carriers  to  have  free  rides  in  a  plane.  Pictured, 
left  to  right,  are:  Mr.  Fisher;  William  Butler,  carrier;  Mark  Evans, 
representing  Parks  Air  College;  Patricia  Clotfelter,  lames  Sergerson 
and  Albert  Rush,  carriers.  In  addition,  the  Journal  will  publish  a 
series  of  two-column  five-inch  ads,  featuring  pictures  and  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  carriers. 


culation  _ 

Powell,  who  had  become  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Journal  b 
December,  1942,  Daniel  was  pra- 
moted  to  circulation  manafer, 
following  Powell’s  elevation  to 
business  manager.  He  wn 
chosen  president  of  the  SCHA 
in  1943,  and  is  still  serving  to 
that  capacity,  due  to  war  cob- 
ditions 


which  have  not  per 
mitted  the  association  to  hold  i 
convention. 

He  is  an  outstanding  leader  is 
newspaper  boy  promotion,  hiT- 
ing  established  a  program  whetr 


11  VC  ycais  iouowiiiB  me  wm,  we  introduced  a  striking 

circulation  managers  will  be  j^ind  of  carrier  promotion,  using 
thinking  of  facsimile  transmis-  newspaper  itself  as  the  me- 
sion  of  news.  I  mentioned  this  jium.  He  began  by  using  the 
to  my  publisher  several  yeare  ^(jp  qj  Qj,g  page  to  present  eight 
ago;  shortly  thereafter  I  noticed  stories  of  Courier  car- 

that  several  papers  in  making  rier  -  salesmen.  Each  cut  and 
apphcation  for  FM  radio  had  story  runs  about  six  inches  deep, 
also  included  in  their  application  Also  on  the  page  is  a  complete 
fa^imile  printing.  story  about  the  carrier-sales- 

He  referred  to  the  facsimile  ntian’s  job,  together  with  eight 
newspaper  printed  experiment-  special  benefits.  Keefe  plans  to 
ally  by  the  St.  Louts  Post-Dis-  continue  the  picture  series,  using 
patch,  stating;  If  it  was  Possi-  ^  week  until  he  has  intro- 

paper  in  1938,  jjuced  all  86  of  his  city  carriers, 
all  the  advancements  made  on 

radio  transrnission  during  the  Coming  Conventions 

^bL'7or%"ellonably"good  f^^^^  OCTOBER  is  apparently  going 
=  .Em,;?  o  tlir  to  be  “homecoming  month” 

simile  printing  within  a  few  ^  number  of  reeional  cir- 

years  following  the  war.  Per-  culation  managers’  gr^ps  judg- 

House,  Columbus,  Oct.  17-18.  .  .  . 

Carrier  in  "Worrv  Clinic"  ®tate  Circulators  will 

v..arrier  m  worry  t..imic  Rochester,  Oct.  23-24. 

DR.  GEORGE  CRANE,  who  con-  .  .  .  Interstate  has  already  an- 
ducts  the  “Worr.v  Clinic”  syn-  nounced  its  meeting  for  Oct.  22- 
dicated  to  newspapers,  recently  23  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
devoted  his  column  to  the  value  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Central 
of  newspaper  carrier  work,  stat-  States  will  convene  at  the  Con¬ 
ing  that  “carrying  newspapers  is  gress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  29-31, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  with  Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters, 
educational  occupations  open  to  executive  editor  of  the  Knight 
youth.”  Newspapers,  speaking  at  the 

He  cited  one  of  his  “case  his-  Oct.  30  luncheon  on  “The  News- 
tories”  dealing  with  E.  A.  Biley,  paper  of  Tomorrow.”  .  .  .  South- 
business  manager  of  the  Ander-  ern  Circulation  Managers  Asso- 
son  (Ind. )  Herald,  whose  oldest  ciation  will  hold  its  convention, 
boy  has  been  a  carrier  for  some  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1-2,  at  the 
time,  and  a  younger  son  who  is  Patten  Hotel,  Chattanooga.  .  .  . 


Wooton  to  Syndicate 
Trade  Paper  Column 

Washington,  Sept.  26  — Paal 
Wooton,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  for  many  yean 


Something  to  Think  About 

C.  A.  LANE.  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat,  recently  came 


Award  to  Aronoff 

Detroit.  Sept.  26 — Walter  Aro- 
nofi  circulation  director  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  winner  of  the  an¬ 
nual  award  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  ior  the  most  con¬ 
structive  newspoperboy  pro¬ 
gram  among  oU  the  nation's 
papers.  The  award  was  made 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee. 


He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  for  about 
35  years. 

B 

Dr.  Colijn  Liberated 

Batavia,  Java,  Sept.  25— -Di 
H.  A.  Colijn,  who  was  managini 
director  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies  news  agency,  Aneta,  when 
he  was  interned  by  the  Japanese 
folowing  the  fall  of  the  Indies, 
has  been  found  in  a  Japanese 
internment  camp  on  Java  by  an 
Aneta  correspondent. 
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BBBs  Urge  WPB 
To  Revoke 
Hetml  Ad  Bars 

Caeaeo  Sept.  24— The  na- 
Better  Business  Bureaus 
announced  through  Ken- 
«th  Barnard,  chairman  of  their 
ihr  Activities  Committee,  that 
are  recommending  to  the 
£  Production  Board  immedi- 
la  revocation  of  its  Declaration 

"^toed^by  the  War  Production 
ogard  on  July  15,  1943,  it  im- 
ooNd  sweeping  but  voluntary 
Singes  in  retail  advertising, 
fith  the  exception  of  clearance 
(rents,  promotional  offers  in  tex¬ 
tiles  such  as  special  sales,  were 
oUcially  discouraged.  In  a  fele- 
Mffl  to  WPB,  Barnard  said: 
“Believing  no  good  reason  for 
iti  continuance  any  longer  exists, 
this  committee  respectfully  rec- 
oaunends  to  WPB  immediate 
nrocation  of  its  Declaration  of 
Wicy  Affecting  promotional  ad- 
rertising  of  textiles  by  retailers. 
Ill  abandonment  will  be  helpful 
to  restoring  advertising  practices 
lod  opportunities  for  the  con- 
mmrr  normal  and  necessary  in  a 
nund  peacetime  economy. 

“Better  Business  Bureaus  are 
proud  to  have  been  of  prime  as* 
siiiance,  during  the  war,  in 
fidding  American  retailers  in 
their  almost  universal  obser- 
raoce  of  the  voluntary  restraints 
which  the  policy  imposed.  This 
cemmittee  is  today  notifying  the 
nation’s  affiliated  Better  Busi- 
nen  Bureaus  of  its  belief  fur¬ 
ther  activity  on  their  part,  with 
Kgiect  to  the  Declaration  of 
Piriicy,  is  no  longer  necessary  in 
the  national  interest.” 

Leading  retail  organizations,  it 
is  understood,  have  also  advised 
WPB  of  their  belief  these  war¬ 
time  restraints  on  retail  adver- 
tiiing  should  now  be  scrapped. 

^tiituarp 

WILLIAM  SEABROOK,  59,  ex¬ 
plorer,  author  of  adventure 
features  and  stories  and  the  1935 
beat  seller,  “Asylum,”  and  for- 
Joer  reporter  for  Georgia  news¬ 
papers,  the  New  York  Times  and 
feature  writer  for  newspaper 
syndicates,  died  Sept.  20  from 
an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills  at 
bis  farm  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y, 
Edwin  Ayer  (Ted)  Sheridan, 
W.  head  of  the  Coca  Cola  Co. 
fadio  advertising  department 
^  former  financial  writer  for 
me  New  York  Times,  died  June 
20  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  after 
a  two-month  illness. 

Miss  Florence  Grace  Brud- 
reporter  on  the  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  News,  died  Sept.  20 
in  New  York. 

Mas.  E.  J.  Archibald,  known 
JO  readers  of  the  Montreal 
(we.)  Star  as  Margaret  Currie 
•nrough  her  advice  -  to  -  women 
rolumn,  conducted  for  the  past 
™  years,  died  Sept.  19  in 
Montreal.  Her  husband  is  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Star. 

Ard  E.  Richardson.  69.  former 
^oclate  owner  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  and  for¬ 


mer  mayor  of  Saginaw,  Mich., 
died  Sept.  22  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  where  he  was  scheduled 
to  undergo  examinations  at 
Mayo  Clinic. 

John  J.  Berry,  publisher  of 
the  South  Bay  Breeze  at  Redon¬ 
do  Beach,  Cal.,  died  Sept.  13. 

Maurice  Burt,  •  publisher  of 
the  Bessemer  (Mich.)  Herald 
since  1923,  was  killed  Sept.  18 
when  a  revolver  he  was  clean¬ 
ing  in  the  basement  of  his  home 
was  discharged,  the  bullet  strik¬ 
ing  him  in  the  chest. 

Arch  L.  Waffle,  74,  credit 
manager  of  the  Reporter  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Fond 
du  Lac  (Wis.)  Commonwealth- 
Reporter,  died  after  an  extended 
illness  Sept.  21.  He  had  been 
with  the  company  for  19  years 
until  his  health  forced  retire¬ 
ment  four  years  ago. 

John  Chester,  47,  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post-Tribune  reporter  and  for¬ 
mer  secretary  to  ex-Congress- 
man  Samuel  B.  Pettengill  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  died  last  week 
at  Parramore  Sanatorium  near 
Crown  Point,  Ind.,  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  since  last  June. 

Curtis  Brown,  president  of 
Curtis  Brown,  Ltd.,  interna¬ 
tional  publishing  bureau,  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Press  from  1894  to  1898,  later 
becoming  London  representative 
for  that  paper,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  others,  died  Sept. 
22  at  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Quinn,  65,  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  died  Sept.  25.  He  had 
worked  on  newspapers  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Denver,  and  Omaha 
before  going  East  to  join  the  AP 
staff  in  Washington.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  after  the  first 
World  War,  worked  for  the  old* 
Philadelphia  Press,  then  joined 
the  Bulletin  25  years  ago. 

Lt.  Col.  Riley  F.  McCoy,  39.\ 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  died  Sept.  24  at 
Camp  Ritchie,  Md.,  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  had  served  in 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  for  41 
months  and  held  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Bronze  Star. 

Samuel  N.  Baxter,  63,  author 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
column  “The  (Did  Gardener,” 
and  a  famous  Philadelphia  agri¬ 
culturist  who  was  landscape 
gardener  for  the  Fairmount 
Park  Commission,  died  Sept.  24. 

George  Wheeler,  67,  retired 
Hollywood  newspaper  man,  died 
Sept.  23  in  Glendale,  Cal.  He 
had  been  automobile  editor  of 
the  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
and  wrote  a  weekly  column  for 
that  newspaper. 

■ 

H.  R.  McNomee# 

Boston  Adman,  Dies 

.  Boston,  Sept.  24 — Hal  R.  Mac- 
Namee,  48,  of  Wellesley,  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  died  yesterday. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he 
was  New  England  representative 
of  the  Butterick  Publishing  Co. 
for  four  years  and  later  returned 
to  his  former  company,  the  Smith 
Endicott  advertising  agency.  In 
1928  he  joined  the  Boston  office 
of  Alley  &  Richards,  becoming  a 
partner  in  1936. 


N,B,A,  Cusfom-Builf 

CARRIER 
BAGS 

with  PLUS  Features 
which  mean  a  BIG 
Difference  in  Bag 
01^  Strength,  Service! 


All  through  the  war — despite  acute  short¬ 
ages  of  regular  materials,  and  many 
orders  from  the  armed  forces — ^N.B.A.  took 
care  of  its  customers’  bag  requirements. 

Now,  we  have  turned  our  full  facilities 
once  more  to  producing  the  high  quality 
carrier  bags  and  other  circulation  items 
which  N.B.A.  has  long  supplied  to  the 
nation’s  newspapers. 

Whatever  your  bag  requirements  may  be, 
we  believe  we  can  continue  to  meet  your 
needs  of  quality,  service,  price  and  delivery, 
better  than  any  other  source  of  supply. 

For,  making  bags  and  other  circulation 
supplies,  is  our  business — not  just  a  side¬ 
line.  In  our  own  modern  plant,  we  build  all 
bags  on  machines  made  especially  for  each 
operation;  also,  produce  all  our  own  collec¬ 
tion  books,  binders,  tags,  motor  route  tubes 
and  promotion  services.  In  addition,  we 
are  exclusive  distributors  for  top-quality 
punches,  rings,  money-changers,  etc. 

It  will  pay  you  to  make  N.B.A.  your  ONE 
CENTRAL  SOURCE  of  supply  for  circula¬ 
tion  goods.  Ask  for  quotations  on  whatever 
items  you  need. 


Reasons  Why  N.B.A.  Bags  are  BETTER! 

5.  Extra  strong  thread. 

6.  Only  cap  rivets  used. 

7.  Straps  are  non-roll. 

8.  Fast-color  printing. 

9.  Bags  inspected,  folded. 


1.  Best  quality  duck. 

2.  Bags  are  full  size. 

3.  Bag  fronts  and  backs 
are  triple  stitched. 

4.  Four-thickness  tops 
mean  no  rip  or  tear. 


Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  inc. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Maasfacturars  of 
CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Small  Paper 
Acts  to  Build 
Photo  News 

By  lack  Price 

The  publisher  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly  tells  us  he  has  in- 1 
stalled  a  photograph  department  | 
and  a  one-man  photo-engraving ; 
unit  He  says  he  wants  to  get 
the  best  results  possible  with  his 
limited  facilities  and  hopes  to 
achieve  his  objective  by  trying 
out  the  plan  suggested  in  this 
column,  newspapers  utilize  the 
services  of  veterans  who  have 
learned  the  profession  while  in 
service. 

This  publisher  has  gone  much 
farther  than  the  plan  suggests. 
He  has  installed  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary,  including  a 
fuUy-fltted  4x5  Speed  Graphic. 
“Naturally,”  he  said,  “I  am  a 
publisher  and  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  all  the  technical 
problems,  hence,  someone  who 
does  know  them  must  be  en¬ 
gaged.” 

Judging  from  the  tenor  of  his 
letter,  the  publisher  intends  to 
use  as  many  cuts  as  possible  in 
covering  local  events.  Inasmuch 
as  the  paper  is  a  weekly  there 
will  be  sufficient  time  to  accu¬ 
mulate  many  pictures  which  will 
provide  ttie  cameraman  with  a 
profitable  market  The  paper 
will  have  a  larger  stock  of  pho¬ 
tos  to  select  from  and  the  net 
result  will  be  success  for  both 
parties. 

More  Help  Planned 

Because  of  the  size  of  the 
paper  the  photographer  will  be 
required  to  operate  the  one-man 
engraving  unit  between  picture 
assignments.  The  publisher  rea¬ 
lizes  that  it  will  be  a  task  for 
the  cameraman  but  when  the 
experiment  proves  successful  he 
will  have  one  man  who  will  do 
the  photo-engraving  thereby  al¬ 
lowing  the  photographer  more 
time  to  cover  assignments.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  increased 
reader  interest  will  more  than 
offset  the  expense  involved. 

While  in  Washington  last 
week,  we  met  an  ex-service  man 
who  had  just  returned  from  New 
York  City  where  he  had  tried  to 
obtain  a  position  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer.  He  told  us  he  had  | 
read  our  story  about  conditions 
in  New  York  but  that  he  thought 
it  was  just  a  scare  yarn  to  keep 
applicants  away. 

This  young  man  had  become  a 
photographer  while  in  service,  j 
He  liked  photography  and  in¬ 
tended  to  stay  in  the  profession. ' 
His  experience  in  news  picture 
work  was  limited  to  a  few  as¬ 
signments  on  the  ground  because  . 
he  was  trained  as  an  aerial  cam¬ 
eraman.  However,  he  had  learned  ' 
a  lot  from  some  of  his  buddies 
and  has  spent  his  spare  time  in 
studying  news  picture  technique. 

The  fact  that  he  could  not 
secure  a  position  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  did  not  discourage 
him.  His  confidence  in  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  good  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  was  unshaken  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


For  BETTER  pictures ...  shoot  wMi 
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Another  winnorl  G-E  Photoluk 
scores  again!  This  picture  flashed 
with  a  G-E  No.  5  won  first  priatia 
the  feature  class  of  the  10th  Anaual 
Photo  Exhibit  of  the  New  York  Press 
Photographer’s  Association,  for 
Jesse  Strait,  New  York  MIRROIL 
G-E  flash  pictures  also  copped  first 
place  in  both  spot  news  class  and 
portrait  and  personality. 


i 
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photography 

continued  jrom  page  84 

^  York  experience.  We  ask^ 
if  he  had  any  plans  for  the 
“JjLte  future  to  which  he 
"Very  definite  ones. 
ihSw’a  southwestern  city 
there  are  only  a  few  news 
"^en  and  there  is  ample 
SSffor  another.  I  intend  to 
and  if  I  cannot  get  a 
^  M  one  of  the  two  papers  I 
SiUrt  in  business  for  myself. 
iL  aid  he  had  invested  some 
j  M|  savings  in  lenses  and 
^  photographic  equipment. 
?%o  bought  up  some  fine 
^eru  from  service  men  while 
His  inventory  showed 
equipment  necessary  to 
Jinto  business. 

what  struck  us  as  being  difier- 
^  was  his  self-analysis.  He 
^ed  that  he  realized  that  he 
Spot  enough  news  experience 
r^nd  on  a  big  city  paper  but 
|wu  worth  trying. 

Starts  Own  Business 
B  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
Myoung  man.  He  had  cour- 
^ind  common  sense.  In  fact 
we  finished  our  discus- 
ST he  told  us  that  he  would 
S  his  railroad  ticket  to  the 
S  of  his  selection  and  he 
•  •  be  on  his  way  before  the 
ended.  In  answer  to  our 
{  question  as  to  what  he 

_ do  if  he  could  not  make  a 

ta  news  photography,  he  said 
Id  try  commercial  work; 
Bsijr  event  he  had  decided  to 
Se  good  and  that  was  final. 
wt  received  a  wire  from  him 
iliw  days  later  informing  us 
lithe  arrived  at  his  destination 
^that  he  was  going  into  busi- 
■  for  himself. 

Of  course,  not  all  ex-service 
llllographers  will  react  favor- 
41^  to  adverse  conditions.  We 
hwc  met  a  few  who  were  badly 

t raged  upon  being  turned 
for  jobs. 

One  man  had  done  only  dark- 
Mi  work  while  in  service  and 
M  little  experience  with  a 
Splid  Graphic  but  he  believed 
ki  was  eligible  for  a  position 
M  news  cameraman.  Another 
had  been  assigned  to  do  in- 

twork  but  had  covered  sev- 
news  assignments  of  local 
icter  and  expected  employ- 
as  a  news  cameraman  for 


«|»er 
m,  to 


or  syndicate. 


he  did  not  wish  to  start  in 
i*  printing  room.  He  wanted  to 
p»out  immediately  on  news  as- 
ats  when  there  was  an 
npiortunity  to  start  inside, 
there  will  be  many  instances 
*here  returning  service  men 
may  get  a  start  by  working  first 
Ml  printer  or  inside  man.  Many 
of  the  ace  photographers  with 
®*Jor  syndicates  started  as  mo- 
toreycle  riders.  It’s  going  to  be 
™>cult  for  the  editor  to  arrive 
«  I  solution  unless  there  is  a 
setter  understanding  by  the  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  conditions  existing 
®  the  news  picture  profession. 

Notes 

^  the  first  time  in  news  pho¬ 
tographic  exhibits,  manufac- 
of  photographic  materials 
"tfl  become  an  integral  part  of 


the  show,  at  the  10th  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  New  York  Press 
Photographers  Association, 
which  will  be  open  to  the  public 
Sept.  29  to  Oot.  28  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Science  and  Industry, 
Radio  City,  New  York. 

The  theme  of  the  industrial 
displays  will  be  “Photography  in 
the  War.”  Manufacturers  repre¬ 
sented  will  be  Graflex,  Inc.,  bist- 
man  Kodak  Co.,  General  Electric 
Co.,  Wabash  Photo  Lamp  Co., 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  Men¬ 
delsohn  Speedgun  Corp.,  Kalart 
Co.,  and  Ilex  Optical  Co.  .  .  . 
Eastman  sends  word  that  due  to 
government  cutbacks  there  will 
be  more  film  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  and  that  a  new  camera 
of  unusual  design  will  soon  be 
ready. 

N.  Y.  Show  Awards 

HUMAN  interest  scored  again 

when  the  judges  in  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers’  10th 
annual  competition  voted  the 
Harvey  Deuell  Award  to  “A 
Boy’s  Grief,”  picture  of  a  small 
boy  crying  over  his  pet  killed 
by  an  automobile.  Bill  Stahl  of 
the  Daily  Mirror  made  it  when 
he  elbowed  through  a  crowd  to 
see  what  all  the  commotion  was 
about. 

Other  prizes  in  the  spot  news 
class  were  won  by  Daniel  Grossi, 
Wide  World  Photos,  and  An¬ 
thony  Camerano,  AP.  Winners 
in  other  classifications  were: 
Sports,  Jack  Frank  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  Anthony  Sande  of 
Acme;  Speedlite,  Henry  Olsen, 
Daily  News;  Feature,  Jesse 
Strait  of  the  News,  Grossi  and 
Camerano;  Pictorial,  Albert  C. 
Aumuller  of  World-Telegram, 
Joseph  Costa  of  the  News  and 
Kaskel  Heppner  of  Metropolitan 
Photo  Service;  Portrait  and  Per¬ 
sonalities.  Albert  A.  Ravenna  of 
World-Telegram,  Samuel  Falk 
of  New  York  Times  and  Harry 
Harris  of  AP. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  llna 
4  timaa— .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tIma— .90  par  llaa 
2  tima* — 80  par  lina  par  Intartion 
4  tima* — 70  par  lina  par  Intartion 
Count  5  words,  ona  lina. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Mechanical  superintendent 
for  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  must  be 
qualified  to  supervise  con¬ 
struction  of  proposed  new 
building  and  plant  installation 
and  thoroughly  experienced 
as  production  manager.  Only 
top-grade  man  with  record 
which  will  stand  the  closest 
scrutiny  need  apply.  Box 
2434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IIITOR  t  PUBLISHIR  f*r  29,  1945 


Waarapapar  Brakar* 


OAPABIS  HAMDUVO,  baTlng,  taU- 
ing,  uargera,  dailiaa  or  weakliai.  any* 
whara  ia  U.  8.  Na  laasaa  or  trs4oa. 
Lon  Fatghaar  Aganoy,  NaakTilla,  Miab. 

MAT  BKOTHXmS,  Blngkaataa,  M.  T. 
Ettablishad  ltl4.  Nawipapam  boagkt 

and  told  wtthoat  pobHeity. 

PUBLISHINa  PBOPBETlZa 
L.  Parkar  Likaly  A  Oo. 

380  Park  Ara.,  Now  York  IT,  M.  T. 
it  it  LET  ME  HELP  yon  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  west.  Arthur  W. 
Stypet,  628  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  Calif. 


_ Nawspapars  For  Sola _ 

OHIO  WOMAN  PUBLISHES,  68.  will 
sell  attractive  weekly  in  town  of  1000, 
grossing  $8,000  plus.  Circulation  750 
copies.  Linotype,  Babcock  cylinder, 
12x18  jobber,  cutter,  easykaster,  Trim- 
O-Saw,  wire  stitcher.  Price  $12,000 
including  building,  or  $7,500  leas  the 
building.  MAY  BKOS.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y,  _____ 


NOBTHEBN  NEW  ENGLAND  weakly 
newspaper  and  job  printng  plant  for 
sale  at  sacrifice  price  for  cash.  Un¬ 
opposed  in  White  Mt.  region.  Oir- 
culation  2100.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  some  one  with  editorial  ability 
and  knowledge  of  printing.  Box  2277, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CURRENT  ISSUE  May’s  Bulletin  lists 
62  weekly  newspapers  for  sale.  All 
states  represented.  Sample  copy  on 
request.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 
Y. 

SOUTHWEST  DAILT  for  $80M,  De¬ 
tails  furnished  to  those  qualifying. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oal. 


Bnsincs*  Opportunities 

LARGE  NEWS  SERVICE  interested  in 
News  photos  for  wide  distribution  in 
Latin  America.  Box  2425,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Eqaipaent  For  Sale 


HOE  No.  6  Metal  Furnace  with  Kemp 
Oas  Immersion  Burner;  Wesel  full  pg. 
Type-Hi  Planer;  10"  Wesel  Electric 
Proof  Press;  19x30  3-geared  Bench 
Mat  Roller;  12x24  Hoe  Electrotype 
Flat  .Shaver;  Wesel  radial  arm  full  pg. 
Flat  Router;  Goss  Plate-Making  Equip, 
for  21%"  sheet  cut;  48-pg.  Hoe  News¬ 
paper  Press.  Thomas  \V.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Printing  and  Lithographing  Ma¬ 
chinery,  120  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  units — double  folder — 23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  AC  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 
do  color. 

32  PAGE  GOSS  STRAIOHTLINE 
4  decks — single  width — 23  9/16  cut-off. 
24  PAGE  HOE 

22%"  cut-off — AC — complete  stereo. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


32-PAOE  HOE  Press,  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  Complete  with  motor  and  drive. 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off.  Power  paper  hoist 
included.  Excellent  condition.  A  steal 
at  $5,000.  John  Galvin.  Jr..  Rich¬ 
mond  Independent.  Richmond,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Goss  4  Unit  press,  28  9/16"  cut-off, 
A  C  drive  all  on  one  floor,  delivery 
now. 

Hoe  3  Unit,  22  cut-off,  delivery 
now.  Also  casting  outfit  for  31%  or 
21  %"  cut-off.  Box  141,  Hartinei, 
Calif. 


Mechanical  EqaipmeBl  Wanted 


WANTED  TO  BUT  Tubular  or  Rotary 
Press  that  will  print  8,  10.  12,  14,  16 
pages.  Press  to  have  capacity  of  not 
over  32  pages.  Box  2342,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Late  model  8  or  31  Lino¬ 
type.  Full  page  Mat  Scorcher.  Box 
2429,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


KRTiTiT  B  or  Gothic  Automatic  Press 
17  X  22.  Answer  Box  2258,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipmen*  Wanted 


WANTED 

Goaa  prase,  single  width  (twu  pogea 

wide),  18%  ia^  printing  diameter 
31%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieea.  Box 
1048,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  WanMd— Circnialion 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  9,000 
ABO  afternoon  Daily  in  good  small 
college  town  of  14,000.  Permanent. 
Must  be  experieneeM  ia  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Guide  k  Tribune,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebraska. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
large  Southern  California  newspaper. 
Must  be  experienced.  Give  complete 
information  regarding  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  background  and  state  salary- 
desired  in  writing.  Box  2392,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

MAN  OR  BIEN  wanted  capable  of  pro¬ 
moting  cooperative  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Must  be  sold  on  co^op 
movement,  able  to  promote  financing 
and  capable  of  assuming  general  man¬ 
agement.  Ask  for  details.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  L.  D.  Bishop,  P.  O.  Box  688. 
Opa  Locks,  Florida. 


_ Hdp  Waoted — Advrtisiug _ 

THE  LOUISVILLE 
COURTER-JOURNAL 
has  a  permanent  position  with  a  real 
future  for  an  experienced  advertising 
copy  and  layout  man  with  ability]  to 
plan  and  execute  sales  presentations 
for  both  retail  and  local  general  ac¬ 
counts.  The  man  who  gets  this  job 
will  be  a  WORKING  copy  chief  of  u 
stream-lined  production  operation  with¬ 
in  the  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Ability  determines  salary. 
Write  Garrett  Noonan,  Advertising 
Director,  Courier-Journal.  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

WE  ARE  EXPANDING  our  local  dis¬ 
play  department,  and  need  a  high 
grade  advertising  salesman.  The  man 
we  want  will  have  a  proven  record  of 
sales  ability.  He  will  be  familiar  with 
modern  merchandising  practices  and 
will  be  a  good  layout  and  copy  man. 
To  the  man  who  qualifies  we  can  offer 
an  excellent  salary  and  a  permanent 
position  in  a  midwestern  city  of  50,000 
population.  Give  age.  family  status, 
experience,  etc.  Write  Box  2295, 

Editor  Publisher, _ 

COPT  WRITER  and  layout  man  for 
daily  newspaper,  city  of  100,000,  in 
central  New  York  to  take  charge  with 
one  assistant.  Knowledge  of  retail 
ropy  and  good  layouts  essential.  State 
experience,  salary  and  give  complete 
details  and  samples  in  first  letter.  Box 
2390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  WORKING  experienced  advw- 
tising  man  to  direct  east  coast  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  This  is  a  real  job  which 
can  lead  to  a  bright  future  in  a  prog¬ 
ressive  organization.  Apply  by  letter 
giving  age,  experience,  education,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  2431.  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


GOOD  ALL  AROUND  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  and  copy 
writer  wanted.  Must  be  a  man  of 
character  and  pleasant  personality. 
He  must  be  able  to  present  advertisers 
with  good  copy  ideas  and  have  the 
ability  to  sell  and  keep  his  customers 
sold.  Address  Box  2399,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING;  good  salesman;  lay¬ 
out  skill;  clean  record;  managership 
open;  small  Wisconsin  daily.  Box 
2293,  Editor  k  Publisher, 


DISPLAY — Experienced  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  small  daily  near 
New  York.  Pleasant  community,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Permanent 
for  a  man  who  can  prove  himself. 
Box  2236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY.  Illinois  Daily  has  top  op¬ 
portunity  and  permanent  position  for 
experienced  man  on  local  staff.  Most 
have  copy  and  layout  skill.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  2407.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Classified  .\ds  Cont.  Next  Page 
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A  EEAI.  OPPOETOiriTT  FOE  TOUSO 
DlSTtXT  ADVSBTISINO  SALESKAN 
— IT  TOU  CAH  QUALmri 


An  outstanding  newapapor  in  impor¬ 
tant  saatern  market  with  auper  poat- 
war  poatibilitim  needa  a  iroung,  intel- 
liittnit  and  aggreaaive  aaleaman  to  as- 
aiat  in  aelliag  and  aerricing  retail 
grocery  arconnte.  He  ia  poaaibly  the 
food  man  now  on  paper  of  city  of 
200.000  or  leaa  and  knowa  aometbing 
about  grocery  ad  layout,  aa  well  aa 
having  knowledge  of  grocery  store  op¬ 
eration.  Opportunity  to  become  the 
number  one  local  food  man.  Oonaiat- 
cnt  with  deTelopaaeat  will  be  giren 
preference  for  national  food  joo  in 
event  vacancy  should  occur.  Prefer 
man  with  car.  Should  be  under  85 
years  of  age  and  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition.  Starting  salary  $65  a  week, 
plus  automobile  allowance.  Write 
fully  regarding  experience,  background 
and  references;  also  when  available. 
Address  Box  2438,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADTEBTISINQ  Dep't.  of 
leading  nawtpaper.  midwest,  offers 
permanent  position  to  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  man.  Preferably  single.  Write, 
stating  experience,  salary  requirements. 
Box  8303,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Waate4— Art 

COPTWBITEB  AND  ABTIST 
Industrial  copywriter  with  knowledge 
of  steel  products.  One  with  ability  to 
make  rough  layouts  preferred.  Alto 
want  good  all-around  Artist.  Write  in 
detail,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Stanley  8.  Orose  and  Aasociatea,  114 
West  York  St.,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 

ABTIST-LATOUT  ILAN 
for  part  time  work  on  monthly  indus¬ 
trial  journal.  Headquarters  Mew 
York  Olty.  Box  2885,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WairtaJ— lAarial 


COPT  BBADKB  UPOETBB 
Why  think  yon  have  to  work  on  a 
newspaper  on  the  East  or  Waat  oaast 
whore  living  eoaditiona  and  eoata  are 
admittedly  leas  dotirabla  than  In  the 
Middle  Westi 


Help  WnttA — Edilerial 
OPBNINCHI  nr  OAZJPOBNIA 

One  at  the  better  amall-eity  dailies 
ia  ^uth  Oantral  Oalifomia  has  im¬ 
mediate  openings  tor  3  men,  1  woman. 
We  are  onilding  postwar  permanent 
staff  and  need  eity-editor-deakmaa ; 
courtheuse-city  hall-reporter  of  the 
“ball  bat"  tna  —  one  who  can  dig 
out  the  kard-to-get  stories;  society 
page  editor.  Olty  (14,000  popula¬ 
tion)  located  in  the  garden  spot  of 
the  state,  short  distance  from  all  rec¬ 
reations,  convenient  to  metropolitan 
centers.  Newsroom  staff  of  six ;  8  to 
10  pages  daily;  modem  plant,  air¬ 
cooled  building;  eireulatlon  5600.  Ap¬ 
plications  considered  from  all  sections 
mom  qualified  men  and  women  who 
can  be  available  far  work  not  later 
than  October  15.  Make  Orst  letter 
complete  —  give  histoid,  state  posi¬ 
tion  desired,  your  earnings  past  five 
years,  reference,  picture  if  possible. 
Housing  rough  but  we’ll  help.  Reply 
in  ronndence,  our  employes  know  of 
this  ad.  Box  2841,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LBADINCl  STATE  newspaper  in 
Mississippi  has  permanent  opening 
for  two  highly  qualified  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  One  experienced 
in  layout,  copywriting  and  Belling; 
the  other  trained  in  special  work, 
capable  of  creating  and  execnting 
copy  ideas.  Newspaper  controls  eve¬ 
ning  field  and  ia  located  in  state’s 
largest  city.  Jackson  Daily  News, 
Jackson.  Miss. 


Write,  Arthur  V.  Bturrowea,  Neers- 
Press  ft  Oasette  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  age,  educational  back¬ 
ground,  marital  status,  your  Lodge 
and  club  eoanectioas.  We  may  have 
something  to  lutereet  yon. _ 


MANAQINO  EDITOR 


Large  New  England  evening  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  and  mature  man 
capable  of  handling  all  news  direction, 
personnel  and  departmental  adminis¬ 
tration.  Position  requires  man  of  top 
ability  to  direct  able  staff,  and  others 
need  not  apply.  Excellent  salary  and 
assured  permanence  for  the  right  man. 
Give  full  details  of  experience  and 
qiialiflcations  in  first  letter  whirr  will 
he  held  in  strict  confidence.  Write 
Box  2400,  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


IMMEDIATE  STAFF  development 
plans  require  two  all-around  reporters, 
one  alert  telegraph  editor,  one  general 
copy  desk  man.  salaries  open.  .Toh 
permanent  in  community  with  top  busi¬ 
ness  prospects.  Want  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic-minded  men  with  well  rounded  ex¬ 
perience;  prefer  ex-service.  Write  or 
wire.  Editor  of  Columbus  Ledger,  Col- 
nmbns.  Georgia. _ 


CITT  BDTTOB  WANTMD  for  momiag 
dully  ia  the  middle  West.  Waat  man 
with  axperioncs,  who  caa  hsudls  ro- 
portars,  make  asalgumeats  aad  bo  rs- 

spaaslble  for  antiro  news  fores.  Writs 
Box  3379.  Editor  ft  Publishor. 

BDITOBIAL  WElTBJt 
Position  of  Editorial  Writer  for  in¬ 
dependent  Republican  newspaper  in 
New  York  state  community  of  50,000. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  with  further 
advancement  and  responsibilities  for 
young  aggressive  newspaperman  with 
a  sound  background  of  experience, 
willing  to  work  hard.  Submit  samples 
of  work,  references,  photo,  and  full 
personal  information.  Box  2801,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WANTED 
for  monthly  employes  publication  of 
large  Michigan  public  service  company. 
Permanent  job.  good  pay,  pleasant 
«-orking  conditions,  good  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Ex-service  man  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  and  editing  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  complete  history,  salary 
expected  and  enclose  photo.  Box  3408, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — A  leading  greeting  card 
manufacturer  desires  the  services  of 
an  editor.  Permanent  poaition,  with 
a  fine  opportunity  to  advance.  Write 
giving  full  details  and  salary  desired. 
P.  U.  Box  28,  Dept.  E.  Madison  Square 
.Sta.  New  York  City. 


_ Hg|p  Waatod — Editorial _ 

SBOBETARY  TO  PRESIDENT 

Exceilent  opportunity  for  intelli¬ 
gent,  capable  girl  with  newspaper 
or  syndicate  experience  pre¬ 
ferred. 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

60  East  42nd  Street. 

New  York  17.  New  York. 
WEEKLY  EDITOR  seasoned  mut-spa- 
perman.  Mo  beginners  please.  $45  to 
start.  Journal,  Englewood,  New  .lersey. 


PRODUCTION  and  Editorial  man  for 
National  food  publication.  Must  be 
experienced  in  layout  and  make-up. 
Writing  ability  preferred.  Good  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  2413,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Versatile  all  around  gen¬ 
eral  report  for  one  of  Nation’s  out¬ 
standing  weekly  newspapers  located  50 
miles  from  New  York.  Ideal  working 
conditions,  permanent  position,  good 
salary.  Knowledge  of  camera  impor¬ 
tant  but  not  essential.  Should  have 
ear.  Man  or  woman  conaidered.  Write 
or  telephone.  The  Patehogue  Advance, 
Patchogiie.  Long  Island. 


REPORTER  experienced,  capable  of 
taking  over  editorship  of  small  news¬ 
paper.  Most  be  85  to  45  years  of  age 
with  experience  in  Pittsburgh  area. 
$200  per  month  to  start.  Write  Box 
2882.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  small  daily 
in  Pittsburgh  area.  Must  be  between 
86  and  45  years  of  age  and  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  editorial  staff 
after  few  months — $210  per  month  to 
start.  Reply  Box  2884,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  —Audited  North  Carolina 
weekly  converting  semi-weekly,  has 
opening  immediately.  Reporter;  edi¬ 
torship  preferably  for  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  capable  running  whole  show. 
Box  2433.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER,  male,  wanted  for  small 
town  weakly  60  miles  from  New 
York.  Must  be  able  to  drive  ear. 
State  salary  and  qnalifieations  In  first 
letter.  Box  3848,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 


REPORTER,  able  to  use  camera;  po¬ 
tential  city  editor;  small  Wisconsin 
daily.  Box  2293,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  WaBtsd — Meckaaical 
THE  LARGEST  DAILY 
In  Texas’  magic  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
now  in  its  86th  year,  has  permanent 
openinga  for  one  linotype  operator, 
and  one  floorman  who  ia  familiar  with 
Ludlow.  Both  union  or  eligible.  This 
is  an  opportunity  to  join  a  sound, 
rapid  growing  institution  in  a  city 
of  30,000  population.  Mild,  year- 
round  climate.  A  very  attractive  offer 
awaits  two  competent,  dependable 
men.  J.  S.  Oakley,  Supt.  Valley  Mom- 

ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. _ 

OOICBDIATION  machine  sad  floor  man 
wanted.  Steady  situation.  Scale  $48.80 
— 5  days.  Union  shop;  apply,  Lorain 

Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio. _ 

COMBINATION  operator  &  machinist ; 
good  pay;  permanent  position  to  reli¬ 
able  man.  If  yon  are  available  and 
can  qualify,  wire  or  write.  Publisher 
American  News,  Aberdeen.  So.  Dakota. 
COMPOSITOR-WORKING  FOREMAN 
for  job  and  newspaper  plant  in  fair 
sized  city.  Good  salary  for  dependable 
middle-aged  man.  Give  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  reference.  Box  2377,  Editor 

ft  Pnbliaher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wanted.  Day 
work.  Union.  Daily.  Star-Beacon, 
Ashtabula.  Ohio. _ 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED, 
one  able  to  eervioe  own  machine  pre¬ 
ferred.  Union  shoo.  $1.15  hour.  37  H 
hour  week,  permanent  place  in  good 
town.  Housing  situation  tight  but 
can  be  solved.  Good  Ashing  in  nearby 
lake.  Fine  liberal  arta  college  close. 
The  Daily  Jeffersonian.  Cambridge. 
Ohio. 


SECRETARY  TO  EDITOR 
Competent  stenographer  with  under¬ 
standing  of  newspaper  work.  Must 
have  good  education.  Southerner 
preferred.  Box  2817,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOBCAN  of  good  education,  buck- 
ground  and  newspaper  capability  to 
handle  a  job  similar  to  that  of  eity 
editor.  Must  have  ability  to  give  out 
assignments  to  assistants  and  most 
be  able  Feature  writer  or  columnist 
herselL  Southerner  preferred.  Write 
fully  Box  2818,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Wantei^^^^= 
WANT  A  PERliA&STW 


If  you  are  a  skilled  liW^J*"^ 
tor’  wmpositor,  pressman 
handling  any  newspaper  w  ilTS.'* 
can  handle  all  floor  work  i> 

,<>»•  P«»on  handling 
advertising  or  business 
or  weekly  paper,  and  wut  . 


or  weekly  paper,  and  waal.!5 
permanent  job,  write  VIroi.  J? 
Associatioi^  24  N.  8th  8t, 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  Pressman— After¬ 
noon  daily  in  Honolnlo.  Journeyman. 
Hoe  presses.  $1.66  per  hour.  40  hr. 
week.  Owing  eongeeted  housing,  only 
single  person  should  make  application. 
State  age,  marriage  etatiis,  eitisenship, 
race,  etc.  for  travel  permit.  Address 

Box  20$8.  Editor  ft  ^bHsher. _ 

PHOTO-ENORAVER  for  near  future, 
excellent  equipment,  good  working  con¬ 
dition,  in  beautiful  Black  Hills.  Joiir- 
nal.  Rapid  City,  So.  Dakota. _ 

PRBSSBCAN  EXPERIENCED 
For  Duplex  praas,  paper  of  20,000; 
eity  of  50,000;  12  to  24  pages  daily, 
six  days  weak.  Permanent  position 
under  agreeable  conditions.  Write  Box 
2828,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  BCANAGER  wanted  by 
monthly  industrial  journal  located  in 
New  York.  Must  have  sense  of  lay¬ 
out,  know  type  faces,  engravings, 
printing  costs,  and  be  able  control  flow 
of  material  to  and  from  printer.  Box 
2386,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


STBRBOTTPER,  6  day  situation  open 
for  competent  stereotyper.  Apply  to 
Secretary,  Local  No,  127,  I.  S.  ft 
E.  U.,  1832  East  Walnut  Street, 

Evansville,  Indiana. 


WORKING  PRESS  foreman  wanted, 
large  Goss  press.  Central  eastern 
state,  population  35,00U.  excellent 
w'orking  conditions.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  Box  2379.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


19,  Va.,  giving  full  experTsairVl 
be  able  to  find  openinxs 


be  able  to  find  openings  near  h 
stream  or  mountain  if  deiirsl 


Hulp  Wauiatl — PuUk 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTPMItv 
FOR  PUBLICITY 


Splendid  opportunity  t. _  . 

seasoned  writing  ability. 
partinent  being  establUhig  T 
handle  Publicity  on  major  V.aJr 
al  accounts.  Plenty  of  rooBll 
advancement.  Good  stlarv 
sharing,  pension  plan  snd^ 
employee  benefits.  Experisaetb 
cominercial  product  prouuiw 
desirable. 

Must  be  between  30  and  M  ytm 
of  age.  Write  letter  girisg? 
tails  of  experience,  salary  a. 
pected.  reference.s,  etc.  TelnMai 
application  will  not  be  coaaiitnd 


Needham.  Louis  and  Brorbr  Iw 
135  South  LaSalle,  Chicags  I,  R 


PUBLICITY  DIBIOTQE - 

27  year  old  National  Orgaaiisdx 
Headquarters  Chicago.  Pemmm. 
Progressive  position.  OoG 
Write  complete  qnallfieatisas.  la 
2840,  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


Halp  WiBfad  -fhatagTi^mi 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  Mew  Jettsy  Im 
Photo  Service  requires  News  t  Om 
mereial  Photographer:  Nnit  Mns 
least  three  years  experisase  ia  ftn 
Work.  Oar  Neoesiary.  Bei  flg. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  morning  pa¬ 
per,  5-day  waek,  Good  pay.  Univer¬ 
sity  town.  Write  Oklahoma  Daily 

Prees,  Norman,  Oklahoma. _ 

BfAOUINIST  to  take  charge  of  17  ma¬ 
chine  plant  in  south  Florida.  Models 
8-14,  26  and  80.  Box  2387,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Litarary  Afaty  Satriii 


ARTIOLBR  Books,  Fielisa,  Mgi 
marketed.  Free  Reading,  Berths  Dm 
ner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  Mew  Tnk  M 
N.  Y. 


Sitaatkwa  WaMatl— AWaMb 


PRBSSMAN,  experienced  on  Hoe  Ro¬ 
tary  preas.  Small  daiW  near  New 
York.  Write  Box  2387,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STERBOTYPRR  wanted.  Permanent 
job.  Excellent  working  eonditione. 
Modern  machinery.  Write  manager, 
Billlnga  Gaaette,  Billinge,  Montana. 


ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER  SI.  n 
years’  experience.  Last  1$  «  aw 
outstanding  small  eity  daily.  In 
qualified  to  take  on  grestsr  rasa- 
sibiiities  as  assiatant  to  Psblhknt 
Advertising  Manager  of  larger  m» 
paper.  Wide  knowledge  of  sdvwthiq 
and  publishing  problems.  Ahihly  h  ■ 
think  problems  throngk  ts 
solution  greatest  assest.  Prstolml^ 
Box  2311,  Editor  ft  Pubiishm. 
ADVBBTI81NO  Executive  •aiinll' 
background  of  ezperienoe  all  4m 
ments  and  agency.  Proven  ritwsai 
excellent  references.  Capable  W  14 
ing  fail  charge  large  or  saall  fth 
or  other  publication.  AvaikUs  sa 
Box  2333.  Editor  ft  PuMishst. 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPBBMfii  $ 
former  weekly  editor,  daily  sad  1.1 
magasine  experience,  worked  M  4 
culation.  advertising,  knows  c«s4<[j 
production,  also  selling  snd  psMjll 
background;  married,  with  oas  da 
healthy.  Sound  reasons  for  oksipi 
Seeks  newspaper  or  magaiias  )a 
Box  2412,  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 
BUSINB8S  MANAGER.  39.  » 
plating  ten  years  with  the  ■•■J 
ment  gronp  of  a  chain  of  small  fa* 
Bnsiness  management,  all  taxes.  W 
ernment  controls,  accounting,  foeika 
vertising.  Box  2380,  Editor  a  I* 

Usher.  _  — 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  after  10 
with  Kxnall  dailieUe  wanti  caaa^ 
work  out  minority  i^teratt  «  ^ 
paper.  Box  2421.  Editor  k  PiWwa 


SitaatioM  Wanted — Adrartniil, 


if  TOP-FLIGHT  advertiiiB*  ^2 
gle,  48,  overaeaa  Naval  AviaUia  • 
war,  seeks  immediate  conneeti^^ 
in  upper  salary  bracket. 
experience,  copy,  layout,  ^ 

engaged.  Malvern  Wood.  Moot** 
Georgia.  p* 


IDITOR  a  PUILISHER  for  S»p«4nib«’ It. 


1 


Waited — Adrartubf 


_  in  Pacific  ezpccti 

1,  stitn  bjr  October-NoTem- 
^**TlMroail7  bealtfar.  88,  married, 

!5 

,w  t»w«  7*"*  *• 

i««w  newspaper  business  is 
lUrt  field  erer  for  combination 
SSTisTTke  and  profit.  Nary  ez- 
kai  eztendrd  his  ability  to 
rr^  iBsa,  machinery,  and  mate- 
Bssent  communications  work 
him  newspapers  should  im- 
prepare  to  serve  their  com- 
radio. 

b  kM  tke  ability  to  get  along  well 
IJs  sU  Itisds  of  people,  to  sell  him- 
,s  isd  Us  newspaper  efTectively.  He 
^  tost  serve  as  assistant  to  a  busy 
i^Msr  er  general  manager,  in 
of  advertising  and  public  re- 
sr  as  national  advertising 

naiftr. 

law  it  important  to  him  but  a  job 
MS  ksrd  work  and  intelligent  plan- 
■M  vili  obtain  a  share  of  increased 
jHu  sad  eventual  part  ownership 
I  nsn  important.  Western  states 
Strongly  preferred.  Write, 
!■  jiTS.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lirtKrisiNO  salesman  under  40. 

]i  jttn'  experience,  contacting  New 
Tsfi  Afenries  and  advertisers  desires 
yiMsent  position  with  established 
im.  Presently  employed.  (Wish  to 
nticksage  to  firm  where  only  ability 
fi dictate  future.)  Can  supply  high- 
iS  nfcrences.  Box  2388,  Kditor  & 

HUUlief. _ 

iifBnSIira  SOLICITOR— 39.  re- 
sUi.  tkorough  knowledge  newspaper 
dnrtisins,  14  years'  experience  on  a 
tidy  sewspsper,  Copywriter  and  lay- 
in  MB.  Box  2367.  Pldltor  &  Pnb- 

_ 

iWBtllllWO  executive:  Specially 
land  is  PTO,  Food  &  Drug,  Better 
hs^  Bureau,  FOO,  SEO.  Sales 
Ip.  Excellent  background.  Many 
Ml  sswipaper  experience.  Box  2S00, 
Ittw  fi  Publisher. 

iitflBn^INO  kAM— War  veteran 
Mb  msaaferial,  layout,  and  all-around 
iiii|iter  experience  desires  connec- 
Msitk  progressive  daily.  Box  2266, 
Ettir  k  nblisher. 


mass  EXECUTIVE.  36,  desires 
tellies  West  Coast.  25  years  exp. 
Tesified,  Display.  National.  Circula- 
es  ud  Business  office.  Need  $76 
vek  Box  2863.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CUMiriBD  MANAGER.  A  builder, 
rti  knows  how.  No  theories;  good 
weed.  Box  2415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
otUt  advbbtisin^  manager, 
^sssssful  producer  past  12  years, 
nsvii  msnsgerial  ability.  Want  to 
atoi  East.  References,  age  36; 

Box  2411.  Kditor  A  Pnblisher. 
wilaa  WITH  OWI  magasine  and 
•disvtiiing  experience — 8  years  in 
tai.  Toung,  female,  versatile.  Box 
tdfi  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

Sitaatiaai — CircJatioa _ 

WOLATOB,  young  but  thoroughly 
jsnsneed  in  distribution  since  boy- 
yi  trsined  in  keen  competition, 
•tM  fine  boy  promotion,  good  home 
■iltfy  bssic.  Mansger  for  years  in 
Jfif  lust  under  100,000.  Adept  in 
*»  ssndling  of  men.  and  ability  to 
’•tlirstc  with  others.  Have  the  char- 
•dw,  vision,  energy  and  enthusiasm  to 
■i  in  good  results.  Top  references, 
bwir  Soutr  but  will  go  to  opportuni- 
Address:  Box  2372,  Editor  & 
Ptkjhher _ 

^cnCTJLATION  DIBBOTOB 
“••ty  years  experience  in  a  city  of 
wfifiM  ia  all  phases  of  circulation 
■•■•manes  and  promotion.  Intelli- 
sid  sfleient  operation  it  proven 
■f  leesrd.  References  as  to  ability 
!•*  •yweter  from  employers.  Change 
Lul  T  reesons  of  my  own  and 
I  will  explain  to  an  interested 
jyhker.  Available  in  80  deyi  after 
JJJtatioBs.  Box  2310,  Editor  dk  Pnb- 


WwAOO  CmcmLATION  MAN 
to  locate  in  Southwest  or  West 
*  ytily’s  health.  Age  38.  13 

2***  cxeperience  newspapers,  maga- 
r***-  Bey,  dealer,  mail  promotion, 
college.  Hard  worker.  Now 
Box  2416.  Editor  &  Pub- 


SitwfiMM  WMliJ  Art 


BDITOKIAL  OABTOOHIST,  8»,  wanti 
newspaper  oonneetioa  with  future. 
Prolific  ideas.  Best  references.  Re¬ 
porting,  editing,  public  relatione,  back¬ 
ground.  Box  2280,  Editor  dk  Pnblisher. 

Situatioui  Wauted  EdH»rial 

ATTENTION  Northwest  Publishers! 
Wish  to  buy  interest  in  and  edit  small 
growing  daily  in  Northern  California 
or  coastal  Northwest.  Background;  31 
years  old,  Yale  graduate,  five  years 
editorial  staff  leading  metropolitan 
paper,  four  years  as  officer  Aide  to 
fighting  Admirals  in  Pacific,  excellent 
business  connections.  Correspondence 
invited.  Box  2844,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
tk  AOTIVB  young  man  aeeke  reporting 
or  editing  job.  Has  three  years  ex¬ 
perience,  B.  J.  Degree  and  honorable 
discharge.  Box  2188,  Editor  &  Pnb- 

llaher, _ 

ASSISTANT  BDITOBIAZs  publicity 
position.  Some  experience.  Willing 
learn.  College  graduate.  Female. 

Box  2193,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  handling  cable 
desks,  seek  overseas  assignment  with 
paper  desiring  supplement  spot  news 
coverage.  Box  2401,  Editor  &  Piih- 

lisrer, _ 

-A  ALL  AROUND  New  York  newspaper 
and  magasine  rewrite,  make-up,  pro¬ 
duction  experience.  Now  employed. 
Veteran.  Box  2422,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITOR,  m.e.,  news  or  city  editor 
now  available,  18  years  in  charge  of 
news  dept,  on  dailies  to  10,000  cirou- 
lation,  34,  married,  college  graduate. 

Box  2881,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

■fir  EDITOR,  Reporter,  Re-write;  versa¬ 
tile;  exp.  newspaper  and  creative  writ¬ 
ing  fields;  excellent  references;  Age  32. 

Box  2368,  Editor  Se  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  Knows  govern¬ 
ment,  finance,  political  history,  re¬ 
search  techniques ;  A.  B.  and  M.  A. 
degrees.  Box  No.  2808,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher.  • _ 

EDITORIAL — Fifteen  years  with  top 
trade  publishing  company  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  associate  editor.  Pre¬ 
fer  Middle  West  or  West.  Box  2864, 

Editor  Sc  Pnb11.sher. _ 

EXTEBIBVOB  includes  2  years  as 
police  reporter,  small  city  dully;  six 
months  editor,  weekly;  six  months 
advertising  manager,  weekly;  six 
months  eirenletion  supervisor;  national 
magasine;  two  years  free  lence  pho¬ 
tography.  Oan  anyone  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  nee  met  Minimum 
telary  $60.  Box  2288,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lither. _ 

LABOR  EDITOR  will  do  best  job  in 
U.  8.  Knows  both  sides  of  subject. 

Box  2362,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

MANAOINO  EDITOB  acapable,  with 
10  years’  experience  almost  going  nuts 
trying  to  maintain  standard  work  with 
inexperienced  staff  publisher  refuses 
to  replace.  Good  feature  writer.  Will 
consider  anything  in  newspapers,  mag- 
aiine  or  public  relations.  Box  2405, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

KAVAOnO  EDITOB,  44.  sober,  herd 
worker,  10  years  on  job,  city  75,000 
to  100,000  preferred.  Box  2178,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  experienced  city  and  wire 
desks,  reporting,  rewrite,  photography. 
Now  employed,  seeks  permanent  city 
ed  or  similar  desk  job,  medium  or 
small  daily,  preferably  west  coast  or 
mountain  area,  with  opportunity  to  buy 
part  interest.  College  education,  mar¬ 
ried:  25.  Box  2250,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN  experienced  city  and  wire 
deiks,  reporting,  rewrite,  photography. 
Now  employed,  leeki  permanent  dty 
ed  or  similar  desk  job,  medium  or 
small  daily,  preferably  west  coast  or 
monntain  area,  with  opportnnity;  buy 
part  interest.  College  edneation ;  mar¬ 
ried;  26.  Box  2260,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN,  veteran  on  rim  leading 
aoutbem  daily  seeka  desk  or  weeMy. 
North  Atlantic  states.  Box  2208, 
Edhor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  DESK  MAN  exjierienced  wants 
spot  in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Now 
employed.  Good  habits.  References. 
Box  2365,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SituatioM  WuatoJ — Editor 


EDIT9RIAL  EXECUTIVE  —  Capable, 
versaUle,  18  years'  experience  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  and  2  major 
newa  agencies,  including  city  editor¬ 
ship,  make-up,  rewrite,  copydetk, 
sports  and  cable  desk;  interested  in 
managing  editorship  of  small  daily  or 
responsible  position  on  large  daily; 
have  also  had  some  experience  in  radio 
news  field,  publicity  and  book  publish¬ 
ing  fields;  presently  employed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Government ;  unimpeachable  ref¬ 
erences;  minimum  salary  acceptable 
will  depend  on  natnre  of  opportunity; 
would  like  to  help  build  circulation 
aud  grow  with  organization.  Box 

2896,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  large  daily  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  West  Coast  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job.  Yonng.  Also  experience  eity, 
picture  editor.  Box  2163,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

PICTURE  EDITOB— Capable  —  Ener¬ 
getic  —  Original.  Age  86 — married. 
Newspaper  chain  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  immedietely.  Will  organise  photo 
department.  Ralph  L.  Horton.  Rkine- 
beck,  New  York. 

PTTBIiIOITT  WBITBBk  novelist,  re¬ 
porter  desires  job.  Box  2067,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  DESK  MAM,  experienced. 
Seeks  permanent  spot  on  afternoon 
paper  in  Trenton-New  York  area.  Now 
employed  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Box  2418,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER,  3  years’  experience,  all 
types  news,  Central  Massachusetts, 
city  of  43,000,  desires  position  in  New 
England.  Box  2420,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Usher. 

REPORTER,  metropolitan  experience, 
covered  Capitol  for  wire  service ;  also 
magazine,  radio  background;  graduate 
journalism  degree.  Box  2482,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

SPORTS  SLOT,  makeup  man,  12  years’ 
experience  on  metropolitan  dailiea;  can 
also  cover  any  sports  event;  married, 
38;  currently  employed.  Box  2878, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER— 3  yrs.  metroppoli- 
tan  experience.  Seeks  western  news¬ 
paper  spot.  University  graduate. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2376, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEOBAFH  EDITOB 
if  Desires  position  N.  B.,  N.  Y.,  after¬ 
noon  daily;  five  yesre*  experience; 
college  grad;  vetenm.  Box  2282,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TOP  SUBTTBBAM,  weekly,  yonng  en¬ 
ergetic  staff  writer,  seeks  better  paid 
position.  College  U.  S.  A.,  Enrope. 
German,  Russian,  Swedish,  Dntch, 
French,  Polish.  Interviews,  reporting, 
rewriting.  liefer  Chicago.  Box  2874. 

Kditor  A  Publisher, _ 

-AVEBSATHE  WBITEB — Experienced 
reporter,  rewrite;  publicity  executive, 
house  organ  editor;  veteran,  late  twen¬ 
ties,  liberal  arts  degree,  seeks  job. 
Box  2400,  Blditor  A  Pnblisher. 

WBITEB  NEWS,  publicity,  features, 
trade  metropolitan  area  experience  de¬ 
sires  job  N.  T.  C.  or  environs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Richards,  178  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
10,  N.  Y. _ 

TOUNG  WOMAN,  B.  A.  degree  in 
Journalism,  with  three  years  of  edi¬ 
torial,  reportorial  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  position  in  writing  field. 
Box  No.  2402,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

if  NO.  NOT  YET —  BUT  SOONI 
Now  being  returned  to  States.  Re¬ 
porter,  feature,  photo  man.  Small 
daily,  progressive  weekly  preferred. 
Experienced  Journalism  grad.  29.  mar¬ 
ried.  Two  years  overseas.  Draftee  to 
Captain.  Box  2375,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitoafiioM  Waafied  HarlmMcal 

COMPOSING  BOOM  SUPT.— Last  Job 
7  years.  Smooth,  aggressive,  econom¬ 
ical.  Box  2189.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

COMPETENT  COMBINATION  stereo- 
typer-pressman  released  from  Army 
service  open  for  job.  Box  2369  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  CONTROL  manager,  all 
departments;  broad,  suecessful  back¬ 
ground.  Box  2141,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SUPmBDTTBNDElIT 
or  Foreman  (Union),  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  economical  operation  of 
composing  room,  inclnding  consoli¬ 
dated  newspapers.  If  your  plant  is 
not  running  as  efficiently  as  you  think 
it  should,  it  will  pay  yon  to  contact 
me.  Prefer  12-  to  20-maehioe  plant, 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  Box  2394, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FBODUOnON  MAMAOEB  Mach.  Supt. 
Practical  knowledge  of  all  mechanical 
dapartmsnta.  Capabla  of  ovarseeing 
the  production  and  meclunieal  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  paper.  Competent  hand¬ 
ler  of  men.  Knows  labor  problems 
and  color.  Go  anywhere.  West  Coast 
preferred.  Box  2287,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WOBKIMO  MECHANICAL  Supt.  Com¬ 
posing  foreman,  Web  press  foreman. 
Competent  all  departments.  Best  of 
references;  availeble  immediately. 
Mnst  be  permanent.  Box  2164.  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Preae  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechanical  inperintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  2242,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.— Seasoned  all 
departments.  Successful  planner  and 
lystematiisr.  Box  2140,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. 

Sitoattow  WaafiaJ  Phetotraphar 

if  PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  3U,  quali¬ 
fied  aerial  and  ground.  Dischar)ted 
after  89  mouths  overseas  duty  with 
Army  Air  Corps  Photo  l^aadron. 
Three  years  pre-war  experience  as 
Staff  Photographer  on  Kansas  City 
Journal  (daily)  which  discontinued 
publication.  Married.  Prefer  middle 
west  to  west.  Any  real  offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Howard  L.  Williams,  6011 

Main,  Kansas  City  2,  Missouri, _ 

if  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Honorably  Dis¬ 
charged  Navy  Chief.  Nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  Speed  Graphic  on  News, 
Publicity  and  Pnblic  Relations  camera 
work.  Also  experience  as  Assignment 
and  Picture  Editor  and  dark-room  su¬ 
pervisor.  Hard  worker,  quick  thinker, 
diplomatic.  Married,  wants  position 
with  future.  Box  2427,  Editor  A  Pub-  ■ 

lisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  now  employed  on 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  papers.  De¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  of  photo¬ 
graphic  department.  Experienced  in 
color,  rotogravure,  inside  technique, 
executive  ability.  16  years  experience, 
married,  age  36,  good  health.  Neces¬ 
sary  information  fnmished.  Box  2366, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  position — 
Industrial  publicity,  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  and  some  portrait  work.  All 
phases  of  commercial  photography. 
Thirty-one  years  of  age,  unhampered; 
will  take  position  anywhere,  prefer 
Southern  points.  Box  2370,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOOBAPHEB — Have  been 
photographing  story-telling  features 
and  action-packed  spot  assignments  for 
16  years,  same  emj^loyer  still.  Seek¬ 
ing  permanent  California  connection. 
(Will  consider  industrial  publicity.) 
Own  equipment,  car.  Box  2388,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

Sitonti—i  PiMk  RJaftoM 

AVAILABLE  SOON  .  .  .  experienced 
and  versatile  public  relations  man. 
Newspaper  apprenticeship  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  airline  publicity  in  Kansas  Oity 
and  New  York;  was  public  relations 
director  for  large  corporation  before 
entering  Air  Forces  in  1942.  Now 
serving  with  War  Department  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  in  Washington. 
Highest  references.  $7,500.  Box 

2898,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBUO  RELATIONS  executive.  37. 
in  industrial  field,  seeks  spot  where 
he  can  nee  to  beat  advantage  promo¬ 
tional  ability,  wide  preie  contacM  and 
16  years'  newspaper  experience.  Un¬ 
derstands  farm  field  thoronghly.  Pres¬ 
ent  income  $6,500.  Write  Box  2186. 

Editor  A  Pnblisber. _ 

OOVEBNMBHT  pnblie  relatione  mao; 
broad  news  ezper. ;  honse-organ  editor; 
seeks  wider  reeponeibilitiee  in  private 
bneineee ;  88 :  college ;  16  Proepoct  St., 
Kensington,  Md. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

WILL  pictures  supplant  the 

printed  word?  The  question 
has  been  raised  many  times,  and 
brought  varying  answers. 

Stanley  Bumshaw,  president 
of  the  Dryden  Press,  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  New  York  Timet  Book 
Review  on  fte  subject  recently 
and  part  of  it  was  quoted  in  the 
“Speaking  of  Books'*  section 
Sept.  16.  "Pictures  are  carrying 
on  a  virtually  mortal  duel  with 
words;  and  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
which  is  going  to  win  the  true 
victop^.  f  fear  that  words  will 
remain  a  kind  of  last  resort  to 
be  used  when  pictures  somehow 
fail."  he  says. 

We  feel  that  words  will  never 
be  a  "last  resort”  nor  will  pic¬ 
tures  “fail.”  Someone  once  said 
that  a  good  picture  can  take  the 
place  of  a  thousand  words. 
That's  true  and  Joe  Rosenthal's 
picture  of  Marines  planting  the 
flag  on  Mt.  Suribachi  is  evidence 
of  it  But  what  kind  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  can  tell  the  story  of  C^n. 
MacArthur's  address  at  the  Jap 
surrender  ceremony,  or  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman's  remarks  after 
that? 

A  decade  ago  some  men  with 
vision  thought  pictures  could 
tell  the  whole  story  about  every¬ 
thing  and  the  slick  paper  picture 
magazines  were  launched.  They 
went  all  right  at  flrst  but  it  was 
soon  realized  a  few  words  were 
needed.  The  word  percentage 
has  increased  gradually  until 
only  a  little  more  than  50%  of 
those  so-called  picture  magazines 
are  pictures. 

Pictures  and  words  supple¬ 
ment  each  other.  'They  don't 
fight.  We  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  pictures  if  we  had  to  but  we 
couldn't  get  along  without 
words. 

The  duel  Mr.  Bumshaw  refers 
to  is  commercially  competitive 
and  not  to  the  death. 


WITH  the  world  only  a  fraction 

of  its  former  size  in  relation 
to  travel  time,  and  international 
meetings  of  government  officials 
sotting  the  pace,  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  interchange  of  business 
ideas  at  international  meetings 
is  presented.  Business  men  and 
members  of  many  crafts  are  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  for  world  wide 
meetings  here  or  abroad. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference 
was  actually  two  separate  inter¬ 
national  meetings — one  of  diplo¬ 
mats  and  the  other  of  journalists. 
Some  have  said  that  policy  actu¬ 
ally  was  established  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  meeting. 

There  is  a  plan  afoot  ( reported 
in  E.  &  P.)  for  a  world  wide 
gathering  of  newspaper  editors 
in  Australia  next  year.  News¬ 
paper  men  of  this  hemisphere 
have  already  blazed  the  trail  for 
an  inter-American  group  and  are 
planning  a  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  next  year  in  Colombia. 

Now  we  hear  from  France  of 
hopes  to  revive  the  international 
advertising  group  that  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  '20s.  Two  thousand 
advertising  men  went  from  this 
country  and  Canada  in  1924  to 
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attend  a  meeting  in  London.  A 
side  trip  for  most  of  the  group 
took  them  to  Paris.  The  next 
year  they  met  in  Houston,  Tex. 
It  was  a  large  and  influential 
association. 

P.  G.  Bastide,  president  du 
Club  Artltisque  et  Sportif  de  la 
Publicite.  Paris,  writes  to  King 
Woodbridge,  former  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  and  one  of  the  delegates 
to  those  earlier  meetings,  that 
he  is  "planning  with  Paul  Bar- 
ratte,  and  other  good  fellows 
you  have  met  in  previous  con¬ 
ventions,  an  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Convention  to  be  held 
in  June,  1948.” 

We're  for  all  such  interna¬ 
tional  gatherings  because  they 
serve  to  bring  the  peoples  of 
various  nations  closer  together 
in  a  friendly  and  business  way. 
“Paris  in  June”  will  be  a  won¬ 
derful  selling  point.  We  will 
second  the  motion  if  France  is 
economically  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  such  a  convention  and 
transportation  facilities  are  ade¬ 
quate. 

•  •  • 

OUR  BRIEF  comment  Sept.  15 

on  Army  public  relations  has 
brought  no  response  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  But  it  has  pro¬ 
voked  a  few  letters  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of:  “Why  didn't  you  bring 
in  the  Navy?” 

One  letter,  from  someone  well 
known  in  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity,  reports  that  a  seaman  in 
a  Navy  Public  Relations  office 
was  ordered  to  write  several 
stories  for  specific  papers,  the 
stuff  having  local  color  and  be¬ 
ing  pretty  good  stuff.  The  sea¬ 
man  had  worked  on  these  papers 
and  is  on  leave  from  one  of  them. 
He  knows  the  styles  of  the 
papers  very  well.  So  he  wrote 
the  stories  accordingly. 

His  stories  were  shot  back 
at  him  by  superiors  “with  con¬ 
siderable  vigor  and  some  pro¬ 
fanity,”  and  it  was  demanded 
that  the  writer  follow  absolutely 
the  Navy  style  as  dictated  in 
Washington.  So  the  seaman  did 
what  he  had  to  do.  The  next 
day  he  was  at  liberty  and  saw 
the  desk  men  on  the  papers  who 
had  received  these  stories,  and 
was  “bawled  out  good  and 
plenty.”  He  was  told  he  should 
have  known  better  than  to  write 
the  stuff  in  such  a  “lousy”  style 
when  he  knew  by  experience  the 
style  required  by  the  editors. 
They  revamped  the  story  to  suit 
the  papers,  but  were  a  little  too 
burned  up  to  use  very  much. 

Such  experiences  are  common, 
reports  the  seaman,  and  he 
thinks  as  a  newspaper  man,  “the 
Navy  style  is  one  that  no  news¬ 
paper  anywhere  would  find  ac¬ 
ceptable  or  stand  for.” 

Another  letter,  also  from  an 
enlisted  man,  criticizes  the 
Navy's  method  of  selecting  PRO 
officers.  We  know  a  lot  of  good 
Navy  and  Army  PROs  so  the 
system  can't  be  all  bad. 

This  time  our  informant  says 
he  “worked  in  an  office  where 
practically  every  enlisted  man 


McNeil  Leaves  CP 

Quebec.  Sept.  2S  —  Retire¬ 
ment  of  I.  A.  McNeil  cu  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press  and  appointment  of  Gil¬ 
lie  PurcelL  assistant  general 
manager,  os  his  successor 
were  announced  tonight  by 
Sen.  W.  A.  Buchanan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  notional  newsgoth- 
ering  cooperative  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors. 

McNeil  69.  has  headed  the 
CP  staff  since  1939.  Previously 
he  was  for  many  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette.  Purcell  40.  joined 
CP  in  1928.  He  was  recently 
overseas  as  public  relotions 
officer  for  the  Ist  Canodian 
Corps. 


had  more  experience,  and  more 
on  the  ball,  than  any  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  Yet  because  some  of  us 
couldn't  meet  the  rigid  eye  ex¬ 
aminations,  or  maybe  lacked  a 
year  or  two  to  finish  a  college 
course,  the  Navy  had  thrown  up 
its  hands.” 

“Just  why  it  made  one  bit  of 
difference  if  glasses  were  worn 
by  Navy  public  relations  men 
when  enlisted  men  and  officers 
(a  great  many,  at  any  rate), 
never  left  the  confines  of  the 
U.  S.,  I  don't  know,”  he  adds. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Navy  PROs  are 
line  officers  and  subject  to  sea 
duty  at  a  momen't  notice.  We 
know  of  some  who  were  taken 
off  desks  and  put  on  ships.  And 
there  was  probably  a  lot  of  good 
officer  material  left  sitting 
around  in  bell  bottom  trousers. 

But  a  “hiring”  system  has  to 
be  maintained  or  it  will  fall 
apart,  and  in  an  organization 
handling  millions  of  men  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  injustices. 

The  system  we  can't  condone 
is  one  that  makes  a  man  write 
every  story  in  the  same  style  to 
conform  to  directives. 


'Gold  Star'  Edition 

Santa  Ana,  Cal,  Sept,  24 — A 
gold-star  edition  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Register,  carrying  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  more  than  400  Orange 
county  men  and  women  who 
died  during  World  War  II  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  was 
published  today.  Publishers 
R.  C.  and  C.  H.  Holies  dug  into 
a  carefully  hoarded  newsprint 
surplus  built  up  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  to 
publish  the  edition. 


McDougoll 
How  Hona 
Met  His 


D.  Witt  Hancock, 

Press  war  corresponda^ 
to  listed  as  missing, 

March  7,  1942, 
when  Japanese 
planes  sank  a 
refugee  ship  off 
Java,  United 
Press  corre¬ 
spondent  Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall 
reported  this 
week  from 
Singapore. 

Hancock  and 
McDougall  were 
the  only  Ameri¬ 
cans  aboard  the  Ha 
10,000-ton  Dutch 
ship  Poeloe  Bras  when . 
bombs  sent  it  to  the  b 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  wu 
for  Colombo  with  reft^tS 
ing  the  Japanese  swee 
the  Netherlands  East 

Hancock  and  MpDmiMffl 
from  Bandoeng  to 
Bay  on  the  south  coast 
and  boarded  the  Po 
which  sailed  March  6 
passengers. 

Japanese  dive  bon„, 
tacked  at  11  a.m.  the  na 

The  first  bomb  _ 

bridge,  and  the  ship  set^fl 
idly,  stem  first. 
jumped  into  the  sea  as  twi 
was  going  down. 

“I  was  amazed  to  seaj 
cock  braced  againrt  a 
rail,  gazing  in  my  dlieil 
McDougall  said.  “Why 
not  jump  I  don't  know, 
he  was  wounded  by  a 
gunning  plane  which ; 

I  jumped. 

“The  ship's  bow 
ward  until  it  was  nearly  | 
dicular.  Then  she  plm 
never  saw  Hancock  agaiiifl 

McDougall  was  pickeiij 
a  boat,  and  landed  in  a  ; 
Sumatra  internment  ca 
which  he  was  liberated  1 
surrender  of  Japan.  He  i 
Singapore  last  week. 


Naughton  with 

Washington,  Sept  29- 
pointment  of  Walter  Nas 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  J 
assistant  director  of  pii" 
tions  of  the  American  I 
seven  western  states,  _ 
announced  by  national 
quarters.  Naughton  has  Wl 
the  staff  of  the  Los  AngaM 
iminer  for  25  years  and  Nfl 
last  12  years  has  edited  tkfM 


Seasoned  With  "Sherlock' 

It  frequently  requires  the  keenest  type  of 
detective  work  to  find  the  answers  to  queries 
sent  in  by  newspaper  readers  .  .  .  questions 
often  both  baffling  and  intricate.  But  Tbs 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C„ 
has  its  own  infallible  method  of  getting  on  the 
trail. 


The  Camden  Couritr-Po€t  (ISJtT  M;  97^99 
E)  /ms  reneuwd  its  contract  /or  Thu  HatUn 
Survieu. 
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